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RETURNING to England after a journey that included Canada, 
"New Zealand and Australia, one perceives that there is one poli- 
tical fact common to the whole self-governing Empire. All the 
Governments are unpopular and all the Prime Ministers are abused. 
Coalitions are the order of the day, and it may be that the absence 
of the straight party fights in Parliament, in which the Anglo- 
Saxon has so long taken a sporting interest, makes general criti- 
Sism inevitable. The daily paper takes the place of a responsible 
"Opposition. But there are deeper causes of dissatisfaction, and 
mit is a grave symptom when constitutional Governments, duly 
supported by Parliamentary majorities, fail to inspire confidence. 
» Revolutionaries throughout the world preach that Parliaments 
‘are a fraud, and it is grist to their mill when Ministries created 
Minder the Parliamentary system become the target of abuse. 
» Vehement assailants of Government would realise that they are 
en assisting causes quite different from their own, if they would 
k beyond the momentary situation and ask themselves what 
rill happen when they have toppled over the man or men whom 
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they chiefly scorn. It was the alliance of Royalists and Republi- 
cans that ushered in the French Revolution of 1848. Through- 
out the Empire, and in all countries which have liberal constitu. 
tions, Parliamentary government is at stake, and the only alterna 
tive in sight is Syndicalism in industry and the Soviet in politics 
—those panaceas of direct action whch are based on no general _ 
theory or principle, and never ‘solve’ one difficulty without 
creating a new one. 

As at home, so in each of the Dominions there is a small and. 
determined revolutionary minority, avowedly set on overthrow- 
ing the capitalist or bourgeois system ; but the great bulk of the 
people, while determined to secure better conditions and dissatis- 
fied with the inequalities of wealth and the hardships of the in- 
dustrial system, do not desire revolution. They will not destroy 
the existing civilisation on the off-chance that an earthly paradise 
will grow about the ruins. Only a famine in food or houses, or 
prolonged unemployment or unjust wages, will lead the Anglo- 
Saxon to abandon his old method of arguing things out and take 
up the short-cuts of social revolution. These economic dangers 
are, of course, precisely those which face us to-day and make the 
problem of government so much more complicated than it ever was 
before. Undoubtedly the chief reason for the unpopularity of 
Ministries throughout the Empire is the dearness of living. Few 
people who have not fought elections themselves realise how large 
a part bread-and-butter questions play in influencing electors, and 
hatred of the profiteer is obviously the liveliest political passion 
of the present day. It may be illogical to dislike Governments 
because the profiteer is detested, but there is a universal instinct, 
quite non-rational, that the responsible heads of the State are 
responsible, inter alia, for the high prices which are the most 
pressing evil of the day. A second cause of unpopularity is that 
people throughout the Empire are at last becoming really 
frightened over the war debts. This is more powerful at home 
than in the Dominions, because their debts are so much smaller 
and their undeveloped resources so much greater; but Canadians 
and Australians as well as Britishers are angry when they see the 
debts still mounting. . A third cause is the weariness which in- 
variably follows a great war, or any other kind of special human 
effort. Mankind has had a bout of idealism and is suffering from 
disillusionment. This is not to say that the ideals were not justi- 
fied or that they have not been saved by the War, but the crop 
of evils in the world still flourishes, and we groan under the evils 
we feel and forget those which we have escaped. So long as 
German domination threatened, men faced death and suffering 
cheerfully ; but now that the German is overthrown they kick 
against the smallest pricks. Victory in the War has not yet 
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‘greated the new world for which men hoped and fought; it was 


g necessary stage in the progress of mankind, but now that it 
has been passed we find there are more weary miles to be marched. 
The leaders of the English-speaking democracies especially en- 
couraged their peoples with high hopes of what would be accom- 
plished after the War was won, and the cynics are having their 
revenge on Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George because their hopes 
cannot be immediately realised. | Moreover, every exposure of 
official incompetence, every glimpse into bewildered war councils, 
every proof that Cabinets blunder, spreads more widely the preva- 
lent scepticism about great men and historic institutions. The 
arcana of government have been laid bare, with rather unfortunate 
results. Hero-worship has become the most difficult of religions, 
especially when the heroes will publish their autobiographies. 
Yet, if Chamberlain was right in his famous saying that 
great men are like great mountains, best seen from a distance, 
Mr. Lloyd George has this proof of greatness in him—his 
personality and achievements have impressed themselves on the 


. distant Dominions. It is no exaggeration to say that for Aus- 


tralasians and Canadians he is the one British statesman of the 
day who counts. Mr. Asquith’s speeches at the beginning of 
the War had immense influence—they were, indeed, a challenging 
call to all the manhood of the Empire ; but his subsequent conduct 
of the War seemed to people overseas hesitating and undecided, 
and his fall from power was recognised as inevitable. The vigour 
and imagination of Mr. Lloyd George, his success in securing at 
last an overwhelming superiority in guns and shells and tanks, 
his readiness to admit, as he did in the Paris speech, that the 
War was not going well, his willingness to adopt new methods, 
his origin as a man of the people, his democratic feeling combined 
with courageous and confident faith in the British race, and his 
clear determination that whatever happened the Empire would 
not abandon the contest till it was won, all these qualities have 
won for Mr. Lloyd George the trust of the Dominions. Few 
British statesmen really interest the peoples of those distant 
nations, who pay little attention to our party politics, but he has 
not only fascinated them by his war leadership, he has also created 
the impression that he is more likely than any other living states- 
man to find the first remedies for the industrial problems that 
confront all civilised nations. Men in new countries are accus- 
tomed to facing all kinds of difficulties for which there are no 
precedents, and they are naturally attracted by a politician who 
does not always remain in one groove but shows adaptability and 
resource and courage. Opportunism is pleasing when it comes 
off, and in the great struggle in which for the first time the whole 
Empire exerted its full force Mr. Lloyd George undoubtedly did 
2R2 
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come off and gained a pre-eminence which made his personal 
an Imperial asset. Of course criticism at home is echoed in the © 
Dominions, but the great achievement is more vividly remem. ~ 
bered and the day by day grumblings have less effect among the 
peoples who watch a man’s career from far away. 

While this is true it is very clear that ‘at home the Govern. 
ment has, justly or unjustly, lost ground with the people who @ — 
emphatically supported Mr. Lloyd George at the polls a few 
months ago. It is less clear how far he personally has lost publi¢ 
favour, but his personal power and that of his Administration 
cannot at the moment be separated, though there is a tendeney 
in some quarters to draw a line of demarcation. If we try to 
consider impartially the record of his Government since the elec 
tion, and the principal criticisms directed against it, we may be 
better able to judge how far the set of public opinion is justified, 
and how far it is the duty of ordinary citizens to withdraw the 
support they gave so freely. Still more important is it to consider 
what alternative system is possible if the present Ministry is 
broken up. 

In judging Governments it is as well to start by remembering 
that politics is the science of the second-best, though politicians 
at elections invariably talk as if they had the power to confer 
unblemished boons on the people. No one has done more of this 
in his day than the Prime Minister, and it is very natural that he 
should be constantly reminded of his rhetorical promises. But 
when elections are over and Ministers settle down to work they 
quickly realise that they will be fortunate if they can carry out 
five per cent. of the pledges that have been made by themselves 
or on their behalf. Every new Government starts with difficulties 
not created by itself, and certainly no Ministry was ever con- 
fronted by problems so anxious and difficult as the present. The 
Peace had to be negotiated, and the Allies prevented from any 
open breach with one another. When the secret history of the 
diplomacy that was supposed not to be secret is given to the 
world, it will be found that the Premier never exercised more 
adroitly than at Paris his wonderful power of getting men into 
step till they have at least rounded the next difficult corner. 
Anyone who wishes to see how a trained and critical observer was 
impressed should read Mr. Huddlestone’s Peace-making at Paris. 
The representative of the Westminster Gazette would not be 
biased in favour of Mr. Lloyd George, but he describes him as the 
‘Colossus of the Conference.’ The terms of peace have certainly 
not aroused universal enthusiasm, but remembering the extra- 
ordinary and difficult complications that were created by the 
fact that one of the Powers was represented by the official head 
of the State and thus secured, no doubt without intention, a mis- 
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| eading prestige, and that this same Power was entirely strange 
to European politics and was always ready to proclaim solutions 
but rarely willing to accept responsibility, it is hard not to believe 
that history will place Mr. Lloyd George’s action at Paris very 
high in the records of British statesmanship. How far the newly 
qeated States in Europe will prove their power to survive, and 
how far the League of Nations will be free from intrigue and 
¢iective in action, only time can show, but the Peace treaty does 
set forth as facts the peace aims of the Allies, which seemed 
almost like visionary dreams eighteen months ago, and the treaty 
between the United States, France and Great Britain imposes a 
solemn obligation on the three greatest Powers of the world to 

_ preserve Europe from the dangers of a German revenge. How- 
ever the critics may rage, it cannot be denied that the Premier 
followed up his work as the chief political inspirer of victory by 
proving himself the principal agent in the work of a comprehensive 
peace. Further than this, from the Imperial standpoint he has 
shown courage and foresight by recognising the full nationhood 
of the Dominions, both in the Congress and in the League of 
Nations, and by securing international sanction of their full 
nationhood. So far as the British race is concerned history will 
surely recognise this as one of the vital and salient facts of the 
Peace. 

It may then be reasonably urged that in its first and greatest 
task the Government has done well. Considerable success has 
been achieved in the difficult work of demobilisation, although it 
began rather chaotically. When the financial and economic diffi- 
culties that arose out of the War are considered we realise the 
heavy burden that weighed on the Government from its start. 
Without doubt culpable negligence and procrastination were shown 
in tackling expenditure and in closing down departments that had 
served their end. Armies of bureaucrats can always put up a 
good defensive fight, but strong administrators would have 
tealised that the first steps towards economy would be no more 

- difficult at the beginning than at the end of 1919, and it will 
always be a reproach against the Government that it waited for a 
Press agitation before beginning any substantial retrenchments. 
Now there is serious danger that economy will be carried out 
wholesale, without judgment or selection, and in a spirit of panic. 
The cry ‘Sack the lot’ belongs to the category of direct-action 
panaceas.' Could anything be less intelligent than to cut off the 
small sums expended by the State on scientific research, for com- 
mercial or military purposes, and to abolish the very inexpensive 
department for testing new inventions? We have to realise that 


1 It is, moreover, a foolish and injurious catch-phrase.—EpiTor, Nineteenth 


Century and After. 
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if production is to be increased and fuel economised the sphere of _ ; 
State action must be enlarged. Unless cheap power can be pro ~ 
vided for our manufacturers Great Britain is doomed as an ~ 


industrial nation, and cheap power will not be obtained by lowering 
wages or lecturing the miners. It can be provided if competent 
and disinterested scientists are given the chance that State 
organisation would provide, but no private enterprise can ade 
quately solve these problems on a national scale. Government 
departments are just now at the height of their unpopularity, and 
often deservedly so, but State action and State control are more 
than ever necessary, and they unfortunately can only be exercised 
through Government departments. Scarcely a day passes without 


some new exposure of extravagance and incompetency, and one | 


is apt to forget that these things are not necessary features of 
State action. During the War-a multitude of untrained men and 


women were created into a temporary Civil Service ; they were set . 


to tasks with which they were quite unfamiliar, given responsi- 
bilities to which they were often unequal, and plunged into a mass 
of contracts, transactions, purchases, and inspections far too big 
and complicated for their experience or abilities. It is not 
wonderful that there have been crass follies and ugly scandals; 
it is much more wonderful that the work was carried on so that 
the one thing needful, the winning of the War, was ultimately 
accomplished. Certainly this temporary Civil Service should have 
been drastically dealt with from the moment that fighting ended, 
but the task of statesmen to-day is to create the right kind of 


departments and the right kind of Civil Service for the extended 


State control that is inevitable and necessary. The Government 
has already passed some ambitious iegislation. Their Housing 
Act gives very large powers, but building costs are so high at 
present that the local councils, always more afraid of raising rates 
than Parliament is of increasing taxes, will in many cases resist or 
adjourn the local schemes. The vast scheme for placing all 
transport under State control has met with strong opposition and 
only experts can judge its-merits, but it will provide a very good 
test of the new kind of technical department which the times 
require. Very able and independent administrators will be needed 
for the work, and the cheerful insouciance which characterised the 
temporary Civil Service will have to be rigidly suppressed. The 
Profiteering Act was more a concession to popular demand than 
scientific legislation, but it at least illustrates the fundamental 
question which faces all Governments today. If the local 
tribunals are properly manned we may hope for a reduction of 
prices in many articles. 

Can we restore private enterprise? Dare we leave prices to 
the higgling of the market? Can we recall Political Economy 
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from Saturn or the more distant planet to which it has been 
banished during the War? There is a strong body of economists 
who believe that, if trade were entirely freed, commodities would 

into this country, prices would fall, the ‘ vicious circle’ would 
be broken, and the cost of living would be reduced. They demand 
simply that the Government should abstain from interference, and 
argue that free imports would provide plenty, and that free 
competition would ensure cheapness. It is an attractive theory, 
and if we could still believe John Stuart Mill would be convincing. 
But Mill postulated the ‘economic man,’ and the modern trader in 
his ring or trust, and the modern worker in his union and with 
his organised political power, are very different creatures from the 
‘economic man.’ Free competition, either within a nation or 
between nations, has practically ceased to exist. Nations forbid 
exports, trusts regulate prices, unions secure high wages : all these 
are artificial interferences with freedom of competition, and unless 
competition is free the postulates of the old Political Economy 
are destroyed. The Government is responsible for the social 
consequences of its economic policy, and in these days the social 
consequences of any dangerous scarcity might be very serious. 
During the War various subsidies were paid and regulations were 
enacted which could only be defended on the ground that the 
results of no action would have been more dangerous than the 
injustice that was inflicted on individuals. Take the regulation 
of rents as an example. Owners of one kind of property were 
compelled by law to accept the pre-war rent, although its pur- 
chasing value steadily declined, and although their tenants were 
very often receiving larger real incomes than in the pre-war days. 
The justice of this could not be defended by any logic, but the 
Government thought it better in the interests of the State to inflict 
injustice on a small class than to rouse dangerous discontent in a 
large. Similar considerations of social policy led to the subsi- 
dising of railways, of farmers and millers, to the increase of wages 
by ministerial order, to the regulation of the coal trade so that 
no man could buy or sell in an open market; in fact the whole 
world of commerce and production was artificially manipulated in 
order to provision the people and put off discontent and agitation, 
while artificial credit was provided through unlimited paper 
currency. This was the system which the present Government 
inherited, and it was obviously too dangerous to put in practice 
at once the Victorian creed that freedom cures all ills. Clearly 
the railways could not be handed back, or the coal mines freed, 
unless the State was prepared to stand by and watch the conflict- 
ing interests of owners and workers adjusted in a series of strikes. 
It is very doubtful if it will ever be possible for the State to with- 
draw, so far as these great national interests are concerned, and 
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many of the arguments on the subject are beside the mark y 


because they overlook the fact that the State has already inter. 
vened. You cannot argue the case simply on the merits ab initio, 
The valid criticism of Government policy is that they hesitate 
between going forward and going back ; Ministers could not pos 
sibly have thrown over the whole apparatus of State control, but 
they have created an impression of bad faith by appearing to 
promise further steps towards nationalisation and then taking 
refuge in a half-way house. There is very little to be said in favour’ 
of a policy that is half State control and half private management, 

If the Government has no clear successes to its credit in the 
economic sphere, it has at least got through some very difficult 
months without any public disaster, and that should earn them 
some gratitude from sane citizens. But what of Russia and 
Treland? Here again criticism has been severe, but the Govern. 
ment cannot live on the weaknesses of its critics unless it can 
convince impartial people that.it has a clear policy of its own, 
and that this policy is the best that can be followed. So far as 
Russia is concerned Government policy has never been definitely 
stated to the people, and the impression has been created that 
the War Minister has been playing a lone hand. Mr. Winston 
Churchill has energy and courage and capacity; he is as oppor- 
tunist as the Prime Minister, but so far at any rate he has not 
‘come off.’ The country is not inclined to trust him with a 
free hand in Russia, and no one really knows what limits have 
been set to our policy there. 

Ireland is unhappily a more familiar problem to us all, one 
that we are all inclined to believe it passeth the wit of man 
to solve. But Ireland occupied by a British army which cordially 
hates its job, Ireland throwing off all pretence that Gladstonian 
or Asquithian Home Rule will satisfy it and demanding an im- 
possible Republic, Ireland as far as ever from persuading Ulster 
to accept the risks of separation, is a more bitter question than 
of old. The question is all the more bitter because Ireland evaded 
conscription and food-shortage and all the hardships of war, while 
the high prices of farm produce have given her a prosperity she 
has never enjoyed before. We know that individual Irishmen 
have equal rights with individual Britons, but the world for the 
most part regards Ireland as an instance of British tyranny. 
Government is pledged to carry out an Act which no one in 
Ireland desires, but there is one political solution often suggested 
but never worked out in detail—the scheme of Federalism which 
would give at least two Parliaments to Ireland and at the same 
time relieve the excessive centralisation of all British affairs at 
Westminster. If Sinn Feiners are to be believed this would not 
reconcile them, but it would at least make clear the sincere desire 
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of Great Britain to satisfy all possible aspirations and it would 

ide reasonable guarantees for the Protestants of Ulster. 

It is often urged that the very constitution of the Government 
makes it impossible for it to succeed or endure, that the Prime 
Minister in the midst of his Tory colleagues is a fiery soul in a 
tenement of unusually heavy clay, and that his rapid genius is 
weighed down and imprisoned. He has been so occupied by the 
Peace negotiations that his colleagues have so far been left very 
much to themselves and there has been no clash, in public at any 
rate, between the Conservative and Liberal wings of the Ministry. 
Ifa cleavage does come there is no obvious reason why it should 
_ be on the lines of the old parties. It is true that a large majority 
of Government supporters in the House call themselves ‘ Unionist,’ 
but it is quite certain that the last election was a Lloyd George 
victory and that many ‘ Unionist’ M.P.s would follow the Premier 
if there were a breach between him and the ‘ Unionist’ leaders. 
Some rather obscure attempts have been made to form a Centre 
Party which shall join together men of both wings in a more 
permanent union, some Liberal Coalitionists have shown a ten- 
dency to rejoin the remnants of their old party, while the largely 
signed letter against nationalisation was a kind of advertisement 
that an Opposition might grow up within the Ministerial Party. 
These are indications that politicians are not easy about their 
own future and are preparing themselves for new emergencies. 
Bye-elections go steadily against Government, there are rumours 
of a reconstruction, and the Tadpoles are saying to the Tapers 
that there will be a General Election in January. It is not easy 
tosee how a-dissolution can be forced this year, unless the Premier 
decides that he must appeal to the country for specific approval 
of the new policy he is evidently meditating, or unless the miners 
decide to paralyse industry until their wishes are met. If they 
should be so ill-advised as to try to hold up the State, it may 
be considered the wisest course to let the country decide what 
Ministers shall be trusted to meet the emergency. -Possibiy a 
Referendum might be taken on the policy of nationalisation. As 
Mr. Smillie advocates this policy in the interests of the people 
at large, he could hardly object to the people declaring whether 
they favour the policy or not. We shall frequently have to appeal 
to Caesar in the future, and the sooner we learn to appeal on 
clear issues instead of by the confusing babble of an Election, 
the sooner we shal] learn what our master’s voice is really saying. 
Incidentally the Referendum, which means that single questions 
are argued out before the people, is by far the best means of the 
political education we sorely need, and does enable the citizen 
to give his vote without allying himself with a party, of which 
many of the principles may be repugnant to him. 
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A General Election in January does not seem so probable ag | 
Tadpole thinks, unless, for one of the two reasons mentioned, | 
the Premier himself decides to ask for a dissolution. It is clear” 
from his message in Future that he himself has not abandoned — 
his wartime hopes and ideals. The message itself is very | 
characteristic in its rhetoric and vagueness, but we must remem. 
ber that Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetoric is generally followed by 
action, and what might pass as meaningless eloquence in another § 
man usually signifies a concrete policy with him. He has again § 
and again proved that he cares for office and power chiefly to 
carry out big schemes. We shall need an authorised transla 
tion of what this message really means in actual legislation. You 
cannot have an election, or even a Referendum, on the question 
whether the lease of the old world shall be renewed or not. You 
may give the old world notice to quit, but Naturam expellas fured, 
tamen usque recurret. The Premier must beware lest he find 
himself 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


Canning was something of an idealist in politics, but he said 
“We cannot make a new world, nor form another 


Of one entire and perfect chrysolite. 


We must deal with the world as it is.’ It is refreshing to find 
that the Premier retains his ardour and his readiness to engage 
in great adventures, because no man without courage to take big 
risks can possibly inaugurate the new era, but scientific pre- 
cision is as necessary as simple faith. Above all, it is essential 
for him to be on his guard against raising popular hopes that 
cannot be realised. | He should consort with scientists and 
engineers and other people whose minds are trained to look at 
facts in an unenthusiastic and disinterested way. Perhaps it 
is inevitable to adopt extravagant and non-intelligent methods 
of propaganda—we live unhappily in an age of cinemas and head- 
lines, but faith in the intellectual progress of mankind is shaken 
when Prime Ministers descend to the methods of a Futurist 
Press. 

Whether we adopt the cynical or the idealist view of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s character, we may safely assume that Future 
signifies the near announcement of advanced social legislation, 
and the immediate question in politics will be how far the Pre- 
mier can carry the more Conservative elements of his Cabinet 
and Party with him. If he loses their support we shall be faced 
by the question : Is there any practicable alternative to the pre 
sent Government? Neither of the old Parties could form 4 
Ministry from its own ranks. The old issues are so dead and 
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‘the new issues are so absorbing that the ancient divisions and 
‘gilegiances are irrelevant. It is true that a good many politicians 
‘gill make pre-War speeches, but nobody heeds them. Mr. 
“Asquith is the most notable instance. He excels even the 
‘Bourbons in the art of learning nothing and forgetting nothing. 
No wonder he writes so sympathetically of the Victorians, for 
he is still making Victorian speeches. He will be an admirable 
“qitic of the new world, but it would be a cruel irony to select 
him as a progressive leader to-day. He would be toiling pain- 
fully in the rear of ‘ panting Time.’ The old Liberal Party, of 
“which he is the head, will no doubt regain many seats at the next 
Election, but it shows no signs: of new ideas for the new time. 
“Qn the difficult Labour questions which, with finance, will 
dominate politics for a generation, it is no whit clearer or more 
mited than the present Ministerial Party. On the other hand, 
ifMr. Bonar Law and the Unionists break with Mr. Lloyd George 
they will lose the progressive element of their Party, and they 
will be committed to a purely defensive policy. Vested interests 
are strong and have won many elections, but vested interests clash 
with one another. So many political questions have reached the 
pont where a decision of some sort must be made that a nega- 
five policy of marking time and carrying on has become impos- 
sible. There remain the Labour leaders, and the view is widely 
held that the sooner they are tried and tested by the responsibilities 
of power the better it will be for the country. But even sup- 
posing they can secure the necessary support in a new Parlia- 
Ment, which is very doubtful, are they capable of forming a 
Ministry? The Trades Union Congress showed that the Party 
is very evenly divided on all difficult issues, and if Labour pro- 
Vides the Government it will certainly provide the Opposition 
too. There are able and experienced men in the Labour ranks, 
men who have done noble service, but it is very doubtful if their 
Party could, with its internal divisions and its sectional outlook, 
provide a strong national Administration. The Prime Minister 
seems to be the only man to whom we can look for any such 
Government. He can cut across the lines of Party and appeal 
fo men of all classes for support; he has displayed qualities of 
lkadership as no other man in politics has done; he can, if he 
Wishes, lift politics out of the old Party grooves and call to the 
service of the State able and energetic men to whom the old game 
of Party offered no attraction. But he will fail if he merely 
bids for electoral support, if he raises extravagant hopes, if he 
teglects details and hard facts, and tries to live on the oxygen 


of perorations. 
WALFORD D. GREEN. 
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WHAT OF THE NAVY? 


‘ Psha! nothing but about the Fleet and the Nation !’—Daneup in The 
Critic, Act I., Scene 1. 

‘Nobody beginning, I did, and made a current, and I thought a good 
speech, laying open the ill state of the Navy.’—-Mr. Psrys, Diary, Octo 
ber 7, 1666. 

‘ Sir, I tell you once again with emphasis, the present Navy is obsolete 
for a war a few years hence! Stop the money! ’—Lorp FisHer in The 
Times, September 5, 1919. 


To anyone who had eyes to see it became quite evident, when 
the Armistice was signed on the 11th of November 1918, that 
the British Navy would presently be placed in a new situation 
altogether. Upon that matter no doubt could remain when the 


German Fleet arrived off Inchkeith on the 21st of November to 
be surrendered into internment, and afterwards to be secretly — 
scuttled. This seemed the end of all things. Verily ‘ Der Tag’ 
had arrived! For twenty-four years the British Fleet had been 
built, directed and trained to meet the German Fleet, whose 
strength had been the test and touchstone of British naval policy; 
and now the German Fleet had disappeared. People would 
begin to ask if the function of the British Navy was not at an 
end. At least they would say the Navy must become something 
very different from what it was. The Grand Fleet was dispersed 
on the 7th of April, and all that appertained to sea warfare was 
put aside. Only some mines remained to be swept up, the belated 
increment to the emoluments of officers and men to be made, 
and the war bill to be paid. 

The last was a serious business enough. ‘The public got hold 
of the fact that the nation was spending 4,420,000/. a day, and 
that the Navy alone was costing 149,000,000/. in this present 
year. There was a loud outcry. It was the season of the year 
when the columns of the papers are not easy to fill. Scare head- 
lines began to appear. Panic was afoot, and the Prime Minister 
turned like a sunflower to the sun of popularity. Why should not 
the hands of the naval clock be set back to the place they occu- 
pied in some indefinite period antecedent to the War? Drastic 
retrenchment would immediately ensue. Mr. Lloyd George 
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"was given a ‘mandate’ to cut down the Navy forthwith to the 
figure it presented about the year 1884, and indeed a good deal 
earlier if the relative cost of maintaining Fleets in those times and 
these be taken account of. No one remembered the perils we had 
run in the past owing to criminal neglect of the Navy after nearly 
every war. The lesson of ‘The Three Panics’ of Cobden and of 
‘The Truth about the Navy’ of 1884 never occurred to anyone. 
The broom of the ‘economist’ swept through the corridors of 
Whitehall, and the dust and the pearls went out in a heap before 
itt Departments which, in calculation, preparation, execution 
or exposition, had worked silently and efficiently during the War 
came to be regarded as a reproach or even a scandal. 

Then a remarkable thing happened. We were in an ex- 
jremity—spending 2,000,000. a day more than our income— 
and Lord Fisher came forth in The Times with a demand 
that the nation should ‘turn out the whole spendthrift crew neck 
‘and crop,’ ‘sack the lot,’ and ‘stop the money.’ Here was a 
recruit worth a legion to the economists! But it presently 
appeared that Lord Fisher’s object was not this at all. What 
he denounced was the spending of money upon a Navy which 
would be useless for war purposes within a few years. With 
‘constructive economy,’ he would scrap one Navy, but merely 
that he might build another, a new war navy of ‘the internal- 
combustion engine and war hippopotami,’ not all at once, but 
experimentally and progressively. Coal was his béte noire. 

Meantime the word had gone forth. Shipbuilding for the 
Navy was pared down to the bone. Everything was stopped 
except the carrying onward of certain ships and vessels which 
it would cost less to complete than to destroy. Of 1007 new 
Navy craft building on Armistice day 584 were cancelled and 
about 45,000,000/. was saved. The vast organisations which had 
built up the matériel of the Navy were threatened with slow 
crumbling and decay. Long experience and scientific advances 
seemed in danger of being sacrificed. 

The impression that money was being wasted was deepened 
by the point enforced by Lord Fisher. Money, he alleged, was 
being squandered on one-half of the Navy which was obsolete, 
and within a few years the whole Fleet would be obsolete. Oil 
and the internal-combustion engine had determined that. The 
statement was true, but the like has been true at all times and 
generally according to the practical wisdom or want of such 
wisdom, of its administrators. It has been especially true of the 
United States and French Navies, which have ever been reluctant 
to scrap, by a ‘ bold stroke of the pen,’ what has become obsolete. 
It was true when the ‘ great ship’ replaced the cog and carrack, 
when the two-deckers and three-deckers came in, when they grew 
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in weatherly and fighting qualities, when steam drove out gail, 

and when iron and steel displaced hemp and oak. It has been 
true in accelerated fashion in these modern times, when 

the water-tube boiler came in, when the turbine replaced the 
reciprocating engine, when oil and the internal-combustion enging ~ 
appeared, and when the 12-inch gun assumed its dominance, only” 
to be dethroned in succession by the 13.5-inch, the 15-inch, the 

18-inch, or even a bigger gun. 

The factor of obsolescence as evidence of waste must not 
deceive us. Properly regarded it is a sign and proof of steady 
advance. Every ship sooner or later becomes obsolete. [If 
nothing became obsolete nothing would progress. The Navy 
cannot stagnate. It must advance or die. We have lived in the 
presence of unparalleled naval developments, and the old and 
the new are inevitably contemporaneous. ‘To eliminate from the 
Fleet every ounce that is not of fighting value is the soundest 
of all policies, and must be pursued. The Admiralty has taken 
the right course. Several months ago it was announced that the 
last ships of the old Royal Sovereign, Majestic, Canopus, Duncan 
and King Edward VII. classes, as well as many cruisers, were 
to be sold out of the service. Ninety-eight of the older ships 
have been disposed of, and most of them will be broken up. The 
Lord Nelson and Agamemnon are really obsolete, and the original 
Dreadnought cannot long remain. Her successors will go in due 
course. 

But that we have reached the millennium and can forthwith 
go back to a pre-war Navy will hardly be believed by anyone. It 
may be years before we are engaged in another great war, but the 
Navy cannot be stopped. Because fleets—or, for the matter of 
that, armies—exist for long periods between wars without firing 
a shot, it must not be supposed that money is wasted in maintain- 
ing them. There are some people who seem to entertain this 
strange idea. Who can tell how many wars the British Navy, 
by the very fact of its existence, has forbidden—how many vie 
tories it has won without ever striking a blow? - The life of the 
Fleet must be continuous. The material side of the Navy is 
but one part of it. There is required the continuous training, 
the inherited tradition of officers and men, always in march with” 
the ever-progressive development of naval science and material. 
A Navy cannot be improvised, or called up suddenly into efficiency 
from neglect. 

The Navy must be maintained as an organic force, complete” 
in every part. Public opinion is required behind it—a recognition ~ 


of its duties and its services, a keen and sustained interest in its 


concerns, for a Navy neglected or ignored is a Navy consigned = 


to decay. There must be within the service a known and definite 
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~ hject, continuous application towards its attainment and resolute 


i | gergy in its pursuit. ‘Wer rastet rostet’ is the salutary maxim 
[have seen displayed on the wall in a certain German shipbuild- 


ing yard. It was the neglect by the German authorities and 
people of the German Fleet, especially after the battle of Jutland, 
the common belief that it was valueless, the hopelessness induced 
in the hearts of the men, that brought it to impotent decay. Only 
the submarine officers maintained keenness to the end. They 
were under a terrible moral cloud, but they were at least employed 
| and had definite duties to perform. Not only must the British 
Navy itself be maintained in efficiency. Its scientific depart- 
ments, its dockyards, the private shipyards, the ordnance and 
other manufacturing establishments must also be maintained. 
We must not rush to throw away the long and dearly bought ex- 
petience and the colossal means which are the fruit of abiding 
| tlady and toil unremitting. The officers at the Admiralty who 
maintained the War Navy were not spendthrifts. To ‘sack the 
lot’ is not the real and only remedy for our present discontents. 
The German Fleet is at the bottom of the sea, but the per- 
manent value of the British Navy remains. It was a disturbing 
thing that the Fleet which had been the most significant fact 
inthe modern world had gone out of existence. ‘But panic has 
to place and vendetta cannot be indulged. We have to adjust 
our naval vision to a new perspective. The functions of the 
British Fleet begin to emerge afresh. The widespread Empire 
is still united by its ocean highways, and their security alone is 
the justification of the British Fleet: Lord Beatty gave a sound 
warning when he bade us not think we were necessarily at the 
end of wars. Indeed, there is-too much reason to fear that 
dragon’s teeth have already been sown. Lord Jellicoe is even 
now concerting with the great Dominions plans for Imperial 
Defence. He recommended to the Commonwealth of Australia 
the constitution of a very considerable Naval force. He has sug- 
gested that Australia must accept the responsibilities which are 
inseparable from her aims at recognition as a Nation, and from 
the policy she has made her own, and must therefore aid in main- 
taining a really Imperial Navy under unified command, dependent 
upon the continuous expansion of the Dominion Navies on a plan 
of standardisation common to them all. He said at Wellington 
that he considered any large reduction of Great Britain’s naval 
expenditure impossible. It was likely to remain at about the rate 
of 11. a head, which must surely be a minimum, for we have 
just added 10,000,000I. a year to our naval expenditure by making 
increments to the pay of officers and men, which were long over- 

# due. Probably the cost of maintaining the Navy has been doubled 
by the change in money values. Lord Jellicoe recommends New 
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Zealand to contribute on the same footing, either in cash or by 
maintaining a New Zealand unit of the Fleet trained in complete 


uniformity with the Imperial] Fleet and in no way tied to the 
shores of New. Zealand. He said, at Wellington, in an inter 
view, that unless the people of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions are prepared to put their hands into their pockets 
immediately it will be impossible to retain that British sea supre 
macy which is vital to the existence of the Empire. 

It is not necessary to hold to the principle of the inevitable 
occurrence of wars, which has recently been expounded afresh, 
after Bernhardi, by Professor Kjellén, the Swedish author, who 
regards Great Powers as super-human organisms, possessing will- 
power, needs and dynamic force independent of the human 
organisms of which they are composed. But it is well to look 
out upon the world and to become aware that the nations are 
in a state of flux and fear tending we hardly know whither. 
Senator Knox, in the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
at Washington, denouncing the Treaty of Versailles, described it 
rather as the ‘Truce of Versailles,’ because bound to engender 
more wars. A number of unsettled States have come into being 
on the plea of self-determination. We are continually reminded 
that the Germans are unchanged. Anyone who thought that 
60,000,000 Germans would become different from what they 
were indulged hopes which were not justified by the history 
of Germany or of any other great nation. A spring that is 
compressed will infallibly exert its pressure again. The 
ignominies and dismemberments of 1806 and the years: that 
followed were the redemption of Germany. From that timé 
onward she struggled and rose. In 1871 Bismarck laid a burden 
upon France, to relieve herself of which would, he thought, be 
a matter of generations; but he was deceived. Germany is@ 
country heavily burdened, and Sir Auckland Geddes told: the 
toymakers that she was ‘trembling on the verge of collapse, 
but who can say that Germany will prove less virile than France, 
or that the Rachlust of the Teuton will not yet become even & 
greater ‘ begetter of wars’ than the Revanche of the Frenchman? 
No paper stipulation can ultimately impede the self-determina- 
tion of the Austrian Germans to unite themselves with Germany 
if they are so willed. There are already signs that the eastern 


severance of German territory arranged at Versailles cannot’ 


endure. Neither can we overcome the facts of geography, nor 
probably prevent Germany from growing more powerful by 
allying herself with a regenerated Russia. If we turn to the 
Mediterranean the outlook is not less threatening. Our good 
allies the French do not like our Persian settlement. Notwith- 


standing Lord Allenby’s assurances they still seem to think their — 
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"influence in Syria has been diminished. There are uneasy move- 
ments in Egypt. Italy is not pleased that we have not sup- 
her in all her claims. The Balkan peninsula is again in 
aferment. Those who know best the situation in the new Serbo- 
“Croat-Slovene Republic expect that State to disintegrate danger- 
ously through its own inherent want of cohesion. Looking at the 
other hemisphere, we see, as Professor Ritter of the University of 
California has recently pointed out, that on the North Pacific, 
in its islands and bordering countries up to their watersheds, 
500,000,000 of Asiatics are coming ever into closer contact with 
the American Continent. Can equilibrium be established there? 
Neither does contemplation of the Far East give us satisfaction. ~ 
The problem of Shantung remains unsolved and the millions of 
China and Japan are astir. 

This brief survey of the world situation might have been 
carried further, and thereby perhaps have been made more dis- 
quieting. The object has been to show that merely because 
of the League of Nations we cannot feel assured of the blessings 
of continued peace. We must be ready therefore for emergencies. 
We cannot run risks. The British Empire is in the scale. We 
must not flatter ourselves that we are the favoured of Providence. 
‘He blew with His winds and they were scattered’ is the mis- 
leading sentence on the Armada Memorial on Plymouth Hoe, 
for the Spaniards were defeated in 1588 as the- consequence of 
certain definite and known causes, and mainly of the fighting 
efficiency of the Englishmen. - Paée Lord Fisher, we must not 
think that ‘the angel of the Lord went forth’ in this last war. 
The German Fleet were as ‘ dead corpses in fhe morning,’ because 
of the great fleet which he did so much to create, and which 

others, following in his footsteps; made what it was. 
_ The conclusion of all this is that we must ‘ keep our powder 
dry.’ We must make the Navy modern, strong and efficient, 
because in any trouble in the world the first call will be upon 
the Navy. The Germans, like ourselves, cannot rapidly improvise 
‘fleet, but they may yet contrive new methods of sea warfare, 
while the whole world may call for the exercise of our sea power. 
We may need to exert it again in the Baltic. At the present 
fime there may be some justification for a temporary relaxation 
in naval construction. On broad grounds so much may be 
admitted. The existing Fleet may for a time be strong enough. 
We have now three powerful battle squadrons and the battle- 
‘tuisers, and there are the earlier Dreadnoughts in reserve. 
| Squadrons of light cruisers are also provided for foreign stations, 
and we have large flotillas of modern destroyers and submarines. 
& But this does not mean that the Navy can remain efficient 1f 

‘lett in a state of fixedness and pause, or of structural stagna- 
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tion. We must say with Hawkins, who had in mind, it 


true, fighting rather than watchful preparation, ‘If we stand | 


at this point in a mammering and at a stay, we consume.’ 


We have now reached a point at which certain postulates may a 


be laid down. ‘The first is that the state of the world, the unrest 
that arises from the ambitions of new States, the disturbance 
that flows from the promulgation of the doctrine of self-deter. 
mination, and the growth of commercial rivalries such as haye 
lain at the root of the wars of the past, cannot justify whole 


sale naval disarmament. ‘The League of Nations cannot justify 


it. The second postulate is that if the British Empire is to be 
secure its ocean highways must be secure, and they can only 
be made secure in the future, as'in the past, by naval means. 


There can be no questioning about that. The Navy is the in 


surance against destruction. The third postulate is that the Navy, 
whatever may be its dimensions, must be modern and formidable 
enough for all demands, and must be a complete, ordered and 
living organism, changing and developing with every advance in 
the scieuce of the sea and of sea-warfare. We may affirm this 
of the Navy, that its duties in the future, as in all past times, 
must be to maintain command of the sea, by which is meant 
no more than the control of communications at sea. This was 
the thing that mattered most in the Great War we have closed. 
So far we have traversed the solid ground of ascertained fact. 
What will the Navy become—the Navy of the internal com- 
bustion engine and the ‘ hippopotami’ ? Can it ever be really, 
as Lord Fisher has suggested, or any part of it, a Navy of ‘ amphi- 
bian monsters ’—‘ weatherproof, shotproof, mineproof, torpedo- 
proof, each holding masses of men, and horses, and motors, 


ploughing their way like huge hippopotami, and then... each 


casting off its marine covering, and emerging like the war butter- 
fly from the stormproof chrysalis’-the kind of Navy that was 
to have crawled up the shores of Pomerania? In endeavouring 
to penetrate the mists of the future we must certainly walk 
very circumspectly. No one will question the accuracy of Lord 
Fisher’s forecast that the existing Fleet within a few years will 
have become obsolete for war. On this point his view is the 
same as that of the Gold Medallist of the Royal United Service 
Institution, 1918, Lieutenant W. 8. King-Hall, R.N., who says 
that so rapid is the advance of science that no sound deduction 
can be made concerning the influence upon naval war of & 
particular type of ship, covering a period extending over ten oF 
fifteen years. 

But it may be said with some certainty that a battleship, 
the direct descendant of all the ships of the line of the past, 
will still dominate the waters. She will consume oil, and may yet 
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be funnelless, and driven by internal combustion engines, even 
though we appear now to be a long way from the solution of 
the problem of applying such engines on a great scale to the 
' driving of the turbine. It was said that the Germans had solved 
the problem, but before the War, at the Weser shipbuilding yard 
‘at Bremen, where a battleship was in course of construction, 
I saw an experimental vessel fitted with internal combustion 
engines. The director admitted to me that the German engineers 
were still a long way from the accomplishment of their desires. 
They had not reached this stage on the 11th of November 1918. 

The battleship of the future will certainly be a ship possessing 
other new characteristics and powers, because, in action, she 
_ will meet not only other battleships, but submarines of new 
types, possibly carrying big guns, motor boats travelling at over 
forty miles an hour to fire their torpedoes, and bomb and torpedo- 
dropping aeroplanes or flying boats. If it should become pos- 
sible for any one of these new types of fighting craft to seize 
command of the sea by stopping transport across it, then the 
function of the battleship might be at an end. But nothing 
of the kind is likely to happen. The submarine can be detected 
by directional hydrophones and sound-ranging, by her reflection 
of electro-magnetic waves and by some other methods, depending 
on highly sensitised microphones and magnetophones, and pro- 
gress in this direction is certainly not at the end. She may be 
destroyed by the depth-charge, explosive paravane and explosive 
net or sweep, and by other devices. Carrying a 12-inch gun 
she may annoy, but cannot destroy, a battleship, and she must 
always be a very inferior gun-platform to the battleship herself. 
The motor boat, which is another type of destroyer, may prove 
exceedingly formidable by reason of her high speed and the small- 
ness of the target she presents, but her place cannot yet be 
determined, and it is hardly conceivable that she can be effectively 
employed except in particularly favourable circumstances. The 
_ aeroplane may be countered by other aeroplanes. Attack from 
the air is undoubtedly a serious matter, for a squadron of torpedo 
and bomb-dropping aeroplanes sweeping down upon a Fleet may 
do a great deal of damage. Naval constructors and engineers 
must provide against it. ; 

It is evident then that the battleship of the future will differ 
in material respects from the battleship of the present. | For 
defence the system of internal subdivision, treble bottoms, and 
blister or bulge construction will be carried further, and the ship 
will become less vulnerable to the torpedo, .the bomb, and the 
Mine. She will present a lesser target, and conceivably may 
yet become partly submersible. Under way the paravane will 
enable ber to sweep in safety through minefields. She will have 
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greater speed, and it is almost certain the classes of battleshj 
and battle-cruisers will be combined, or, if they co-exist, 
they will be two types of the same class, one swifter than 
other. Speed is an immense advantage, strategically and 
tactically, and, as in the case of the Falklands battle, it may be 
of decisive importance. Battleships steamed at 28 knots during 
the War, and cruisers of the Courageous class at 32 knots. 
Some years ago Sir Reginald Bacon propounded the view that — 
the battleship would be unable to live alone. She must haye 
a certain number of destroyer or other satellites. Possibly some 
thing of this kind may yet happen, though the satellites may be — 


attendant on the fleet and not on individual battleships. Sea 9 
plane carriers, like the Furious and Vindictive, already exist, and tet 


are capable of accompanying fleets at sea. Like vessels may © 


yet be constructed to carry motor boats, and these new ‘ scooters’ 9 
may yet be carried by battleships themselves as they now camry § 
seaplanes. Further than this it is impossible to go. We may § fh 
say with certainty that the battleship will continue as the main ~ 


element in the Fleet, and the means by which an enemy’s fleet © 
will either be defeated or held fast. 

A type of cruisers will be required for the general service of 
the Fleet—to accompany squadrons, for scouting and other work, 
to serve on foreign stations, and to undertake duties of convoy. 


The big light cruisers of the Glorious class were marvels of speed. — a 
Another type is indicated by the new class of light cruisers called 
for by experience of the war, of which the Raleigh, last of the 


war-time cruisers, was recently launched. These magnificent 
vessels are characterised by high speed, 30 knots or more, and © 
great range of action, fitting them to deal with an enemy in any 
part of the world. They carry seven 7.5-inch guns, have very — 


large subdivision and floating power to resist the danger of flood- 9 


ing, and have 5-feet external bulge protection against torpede- 
attack. Destroyers have been built in such vast numbers during 
the recent war, especially for the British and United States 
Navies, that there can be no doubt that the class and type will 
continue, changing and developing with new methods of pro- 
pulsion and new powers of armament. 

The submarine will unquestionably assume a permanent and 
@ larger place in the Navy of the future. Lord St. Vincent 
gave no encouragement to proposals for submarine construction 
in his time, and there were French admirals who thought them ~ 
intolerable instruments of warfare. The Gold Medallist of the 
Royal United Service Institution, who discussed the influence 
of the submarine in naval warfare, suggested that if the subject 
should be debated by an International Congress, the influence 


of the British representatives should be directed towards securing ‘ ; 
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“the total prohibition of the construction of submersible ships. 
» gave the impression that he regarded submarine vessels as 
detrimental to our security at sea. But that is hardly likely to 
be a consideration that will influence other nations towards 
‘abstention in this matter. Admiral Sims, since returning from 
this country to take up his position as Chief of the United States 
# Naval War College, has strongly advocated the building of sub- 
marines. He denies that the submarine has been discredited. 
" He says that the perfectly légitimate use of the submarine would 
be of great value, especially to a country situated as is the United 
, for which reason, he declares, informed opinion is not 
_ opposed to its employment in offensive and defensive warfare. 
: _ ‘As a scientific achievement, and within its natural limitations, 
asa war vessel, it has demonstrated its remarkable efficiency 
' through a long series of very thorough and severe tests extending 
throughout the War.’ There is the best reason to believe that 

_ this is the considered opinion of British Naval officers also. 
The submarine has proved her value in several spheres of work. 
She is properly and legitimately employed in attacking warships, 
transports and naval auxiliaries of all fighting, supplying and 
“repairing classes. She is wrongly employed when she sinks hos- 
pital ships and merchantmen. She will probably appear in any 
future fleet action. For patrol work she has proved herself a 
| most valuable auxiliary. She can stand weather which would be 
_ &serious impediment to the work of surface vessels, and she is 
independent of the support of more powerful vessels. The sub- 
Marine can work close up to an enemy’s defences, as was con- 
_ttantly done during the War, and can maintain a periscope patrol, 
' submerging to give rest to officers and men. In larger classes 
_ of submarines the patrolling functions can be extended to distant 
| Oceans. Although surface vessels, including specially fitted 
_ @uisers and destroyers, carry many more mines than a submarine, 
_ the submarine mine-layer has proved exceedingly valuable in her re- 
_ stricted sphere. The Germans first employed submarines on this 
_ service, but the British Navy went much further than they had 
# ventured. Undoubtedly as a fighting engine, a scouting and 
| patrolling vessel and a mine-layer, the submarine will develop 
farther, though, in the last sphere of her action, she is likely 
_ t© be used more extensively by the weaker Power endeavouring 

to evade and injure the stronger. 

' ‘The advantageous position in which the British Navy stands 
at the present time will justify some pause for retrospection and 
quiry and an intensive study of the problems that have arisen, 
permitting a long outlook to be taken towards the requirements 
and possibilities of the future. The exigencies of the War in- 
volved the most rapid initiative, the boldest conceptions and the 
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attainment of what had been considered unattainable. There 


was no room for experiment. Achievement was required. 


momentum of the War Navy was so tremendous that it could not ¥ 
be slowed down all at once. There could be no dislocation. We ~ 
cannot instantly ‘stop the money.’ Perhaps it may be necessary ~ 


to test even to the point of destruction some of the productsof § 


the War. There is a general impression that the time is ripe 


for even closer co-operation of the Navy with the scientist. The 9 
foundation for such co-operation was laid by the Board of In 
ventions and Research and the affiliated Experiments and Re § 
search Department of the Admiralty, which examined inventions § 


and initiated experiments and researches in association with the 


highly scientific gunnery, torpedo and wireless officers of the § 
Navy. This organisation played a large part in the defeat of — 


the enemy’s submarine. 

Now the problem is larger. The policy must be laid down 
by the Cabinet and the Admiralty and to be translated into the 
sphere of naval construction by the departments. The policy of 


the Admiralty during the War was in the truest sense admirable, — 


and in the fullest sense successful. 

This article shall not conclude on the material note, because, 
after all, the man is more than the machine. The Navy must 
have its ships, its armaments, and all the scientific things required 
for its service, but they are dead metal, inert and moveless, unless 
directed by the living power of the officers who command and the 
men who man the ships. Lord Fisher put the matter quite 
plainly when he said ‘ The most efficient ship in the world doesn’t 
count if it is inefficiently manned and commanded. It is our 
sailors and officers who are the cream of the world.’ The Navy 
has ever been richly dowered in the mental qualities of most of 
its officers. They surpassed themselves in the War, in their in 
sight and grasp and the moral force that dominated hesitation 
and sustained action in the most tremendous emergencies and 
fitted them to bear the most formidable responsibilities. They 
and not their ships gave security and victory in the War. This 
is a point ever to be remembered when we discuss changes in the 
material expansion of the Navy. 

JOHN LEYLAND. 
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‘MILITARY’ AND ‘ MILITARIST’ 


‘Ir is frequently difficult,’ wrote Viscount Grey of Fallodon in 
August 1917, ‘ to be sure exactly what Parliamentary resolutions 
mean. They are often drawn to enable people who do not all 
mean the same thing to vote. together for the same words.’ He 
was referring to the celebrated Reichstag resolution of the: pre- 
yious month (July 19, 1917) which deceived many folk in this 
and in other countries into believing that there was a change of 
heart in the German people, who seemed, at last, to have grasped 
the fact that they had been deluded by their leaders. If they 
once realised the fact that they had been waging an aggressive war 
from the first, it was hoped that they would overthrow those who 
had lied to them. One of their celebrated Professors wrote soon 
afterwards : 

From the moment when the people were compelled to see that the War 
was going beyond the measure of healthy national self-assertion (sic) into 
a war of conquest, the moral cement which keeps it together to-day would 
begin to crumble, and the eagerness, love; patience, self-denial, toughness, 
and all the other qualities which at present enable us to do our duty, often 
in silent suffering, at the front, in the workshop, and in the quiet of our 
homes, would diminish and melt away. It is a very dangerous policy to 
try to lead the German people along the path of a policy of conquest. 
(Professor Meinecke, the Heidelberg historian.) : 


In commenting upon that pronouncement in an article’ pub- 
lished in this Review in March 1918, I drew attention to the 
interest of the passage, and added that it showed what the effect 
might be if the German people should ever know the truth, 
which their rulers had so far been able to conceal, or to dilute 
in oceans of tnmeaningness. In those days we could only judge 
the internal situation in Germany by indirect methods, but we 
now know the reason for the completeness of the German col- 
lapse. We can attribute it to the real power over the people 
having been centred in the military authorities, in the Great 
General Staff, who successfully concealed the truth about the 
military situation both from their enemies and from their own 
nation. But that was not all. The weakness of the Hindenburg- 


1 ‘ Jargon in the Great War,’ The Nineteenth Century and After, March 1918. 
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Ludendorff régime lay in their failure to interpret the will of the” 
nation, of which they essayed to be the masters instead of the © 


servants. We can take them as typical ‘ militarists. 
General Ludendorff has now thrown much light upon what 


we have hitherto known only by induction about the dark corners 
of German policy at the time of the celebrated Reichstag resolj- ~ 
tion. In July 1917 the German Government might, I believe, 9” 
have secured more favourable terms of peace if the General Staff, | 
like the Reichstag, had supported ‘a peace of understanding and J 


the permanent reconciliation of the peoples. With such a peace 


forced acquisitions of territory and political, economic, and © 


financial oppressions are inconsistent.’ But the Great General 


Staff did not share these views. Ludendorff has stated, when ~ 


discussing who should be Imperial Chancellor in 1917, ‘ one thing 
was certain : the power must be in my hands.’”* He tells us all 
about the attitude of the Great General Staff towards the 
Reichstag, which in those days we know to have been only 4 
debating society with no real control over policy. There was @ 
final trial of strength between the Great General Staff, represented 
by Hindenburg and Ludendorff, and the Imperial Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the man who had sufficient strength to 
stigmatise the treatment of Belgium as a crime, and to confess 
that the Belgian civilian populafion, in the face of appalling pro- 
vocation, had shown friendliness to the invaders (his statement 
was supported by accounts written to their homes by German 
soldiers about the kindliness with which they were received by 
their victims). This is Ludendorff’s account of the way in which 
he and Hindenburg exerted their influence to defeat von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and to establish their dominance over suc- 
ceeding Chancellors :—On the 6th of July 1917 they went to see 
the Kaiser to protest against the proposed Reichstag resolution, 
but failed in their mission. On the 8th of July von Bethmann- 
Hollweg agreed to the resolution proposed by the majority 
Socialists. On the 10th of July he resigned, but his resignation 
was refused on the following day. The Chancellor’s policy appears 
to have been supported by Austria. Then Iudendorff and Hinden- 
burg both handed in their resignations, and at the same time 
played their trump card. They appear to have used the Crown 
Prince as their pawn. On the 12th of July a conference was 
arranged between the political leaders in the Reichstag and the 
Crown Prince, who reported the result to the Kaiser. Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s resignation was then accepted. Luden- 
dorff’s and Hindenburg’s resignations were withdrawn. The 
Great General Staff had again established the triumph of ‘ mili- 


2 This and other extracts from Ludendorff’s book are taken from the trans- 
lation which appeared in The Times, August 19-22, 1919. 
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tarism ’ over the German Empire, and the result was seen soon 
afterwards in the peace terms imposed upon Russia at Brest- 
 Litovsk and upon Rumania at Bucharest. The terms, drafted by 
the militarist Dictators, were in direct conflict with the Reichstag 


‘} resolution, which expressed the views of the majority of the 


| German people. : 

From that time onwards the Allied cause gained vastly in 
moral strength. From the first the war-aim of the Allies had been 
dearly defined. It had been summed up in the single word 
*security,’ and sometimes the explanation had been added that, 
in order to gain security for other nations, it was necessary to 
destroy ‘ Prussian Militarism.’ In democratic countries the word 
‘militarism * had not only been used in Parliaments, it had also 
resounded from every election platform with the object of inducing 
‘people who do not all mean the same thing to vote together 
for the same words.’ Let me take an example. Before the War 
we had certain folk in this country who hated soldiers, and called 
them all ‘ militarists,’ even such characters as John Nicholson, 
‘Chinese ’’ Gordon, ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson, and I will include in 

‘the same category Lord Roberts. To our pre-War anti-militarists 
all soldiers, even those I have mentioned, came under the ban 
of ‘militarism.’ In the words of one such ‘ anti-militarist’ : 

It will be the duty of the Christian churches to oppose militarism with 
the same tenacity as they are now fighting Clericalism. The Army has 
almost invariably been the foe of freedom. Conscription means the end of 

_ Constitutional Government, and the commencement of Military Despotism. 


Against this we can note that, without ‘conscription,’ the 
free nations would have failed to defeat the German armies and 
thereby achieve their war-aim of destroying ‘militarism.’ Only 
by the use of armies, of ‘ military ’ forces, has the freedom of the 
nations been ensured. We arrive at the conclusion that some of 
the pre-War British ‘ anti-militarists,’ who showed such a strong 
bias against British military men, were really the best friends 
of Prussian militarism. 

Much of the distress and sorrow in the world, some say the 
Great War itself, has been caused by the use of vague language 
which conveys different meanings to different folk. With such an 
example before us, is it not time that we agreed upon some clearly 
defined distinction between the words ‘military’ and ‘mili- 
tarist’? Let me now put my point, which is this. That there 
is no connexion whatever between the two expressions. In other 
words, that ‘militarism’ is a quality that has less to do with 
soldiers, with military men, than with those who use them for 
their purpose. We must somehow get out of our minds the pre- 
valent mistake of putting the soldiers of all countries in the same 
category with the Prussian officer class, with their special privi- 
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leges and powers over the civilian, as exemplified by ‘ Zabern’ ; 


incidents. It may be that a government of soldiers is more likely 
to be ‘ militarist’ in national policy than a government of civilians, 


but I am not a good enough historian either to prove or to dig 9 
prove such a statement. I want to bring out clearly the point © 
that ‘ militarists ’ are not to be found amongst British soldiérsgr Y 
seamen. I ‘have searched for signs of militarism in British litera. ~ 


ture, and have so far only found them in the works of civilian 
writers ; for example, Thomas Carlyle and Ruskin. 

Carlyle wrote : 

England itself, in foolish quarters of England, still howls and execrates 


lamentably over its William Conqueror and ignores the line of Normans 
and Plantagenets; but without them, if you will consider well, what had 


ever been? A gluttonous race of Jutes and Angles, capable of no grand ; 
combinations; lumbering about in pot-bellied equanimity ; not dreaming of: 


heroic toil and silence and endurance, such as leads to the high places of 
the Universe, and the golden mountain-tops where dwell the spirits of the 
dawn. ‘Their very ballot-boxes and suffrages, that they call their 
‘ Liberty ’—if these mean ‘ Liberty’ and such are a road to heaven, Anglo 
Saxon high-road thither—could never have been possible for them on such 


terms. How could they? Nothing but collision, intolerable inter-pressure, — 


and constant battle often supervening could have been appointed those 
undrilled Anglo-Saxons. Their pot-bellied equanimity itself continuing 
liable to constant interruptions as in the Heptarchy time. 

An enlightened Public does not reflect on these things at present bub 


will by and by. 
These words were addressed by Ruskin to soldiers : 


You may think that the whole duty of a soldier is to be passive, thatit 
is the country you have left behind that is to command, and you have only 
to obey. But are you sure that you have left all your country behind, or 
that the part of it you have so left is, indeed, the best part of it? Sup- 
pose—and remember that it is quite conceivable—that you yourselves are 
indeed the best part of England; that you, who have become the slaves, 
ought to have been the masters; and that those who are the masters ought 
to have been the slaves? If it is a noble and whole-hearted England, whose 
bidding you are beund to do, it is well; but if you are yourselves the best 
of her heart, and the England you have left be but a half-hearted England, 
how say you of your obedience? .. . 


A soldier’s vow to his country is that he will die for the guardianship 
of her any-way challenged or endangered honour. A State without honour 
he is bound not to defend; nay bound to redeem by his own right hand 
that which he sees to be base in her. And the health of any State consists 


simply in this: that in it those who are wisest shall also be the strongest; ” 


its rulers should also be its soldiers, or rather, by force of intellect rather 
than of sword, its soldiers also its rulers! 


have been obliged, as I have said, to go to civilian writers 


in this country for such sentiments as these. In the very marrow 
of the British soldier is ingrained the idea that he is the servant 
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_ ofthe country. The last thing in the world that he wants is - 


to take any part in the government. The state of subjection in 
which we keep our soldiers and seamen was well illustrated early 


- in the War, when, according to the evidence before the Dar- 


danelles Commission, they did not dare to open their mouths, 
unless asked to do so, in the presence of civilian statesmen, even 
when discussing the strategy of sea and land forces. Soldiers 
and seamen had no voice in the inception of the plan which 
diverted great masses of soldiers, munitions, and merchant 
shipping on the ill-starred adventure in Gallipoli. Their position, 
even in a matter belonging so peculiarly to their special province, 
was only that of ‘ expert advisers,’ and, as such, they could only 
with difficulty be prevailed upon to give the proposal their ‘ half- 
hearted and hesitating support.’ But, when once the civilian 
statesmen had given the order, every seaman, soldier, and airman 
worked with the utmost loyalty and zeal to make the plan succeed. 
Ido not make this reference in any controversial spirit, but only 
in order to impress the point that with us the soldier is the loyal 
servant of the country, with no aspirations to be the master, even 
in such matters as the strategical use of armies in time of war. 
Under such conditions, should we not be very careful to dis- 
tinguish between the words ‘military’ and ‘ militarist’ in this 
country ? 

I had the great privilege of meeting Lord Roberts constantly 
during the years when he was trying to prevail upon his fellow- 
countrymen to adopt universal military training. His efforts 
were of no avail, they were defeated by so-called ‘ anti-militarist,’ 
teally ‘anti-military,’ propagandists. But when he died, within 
the sound of the German guns in Flanders, I think that his 
opponents all hoped that he realised that by that time they were 
grateful to him, and sorry that they had obstructed his efforts. 

But we are no nearer to a clear definition of ‘ militarism’ or 
“militarist.’ The only statesman of first rank in our Empire 
who has defined what he meant by such expressions is Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon. He has defined a militarist as one ‘ whose 
ideas and thoughts run entirely on military considerations, wholly 
material, who forgets to estimate, and cannot estimate, the spirit 
and soul which exists in nations.’ I am sure that he did not 
mean to apply that definition to British soldiers. He would be 
the last man to associate our word military with any form of 
materialism. I think that he was referring to Prussian soldiers 
of the Hindenburg-Ludendorff type, who have shown themselves 
to be quite incapable of estimating the spirit and soul which exists 
in nations. But that may be because of their race, and not 
because they are ‘ military.’ It is important to grasp the differ- 
ence, because there are many people in this country who think, 
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. with Lord Roberts, that some form of disciplinary and physic 

training on military lines for our young men is the only thing” 
to save us from materialism and the worship of Mammon. There” 
‘is a strong movement in favour of universal cadet training for 
boys between their fourteenth and eighteenth year, either on 
naval lines as sea cadets, on army lines as military cadets, or ™ 
on air-force lines as air cadets, according to the boy’s own choice, — 


and to the local facilities. As things are at present, it is only 


in the Public Schools that all boys are looked after in their spare — 
time and taught the value of discipline. Those of the wage-earn- 
ing classes would be left to themselves, and to the street corners, 
if it were not for various organisations, supported by voluntary — 
contributions, that look after their welfare in social clubs and — 


cadet corps, which are run for the most part on ‘ military’ lines § 


In Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, Cadet training is 
universal, but it would be difficult to find countries less ‘ Mili- 
tarist,’ as we apply the epithet to Germany. We can go siill 
further, and notice that even conscription itself, compulsory ser- 
vice in military forces, did not destroy democratic control over 
policy in Continental countries like France, where, before the 
War, a larger proportion of the youths of the nation were con- 
scripts than in Germany. Again, it may not be generally remem- 
bered that in the Articles of Religion, to which all members of 
the Anglican Church subscribe, we find that ‘It is lawful for 
Christian men, at the commandment of the Magistrate, to wear 
weapons and to serve in the wars.’ Yet I do not believe that 
we have a single member of Parliament who would tell his con- 
stituents that he was in favour even of cadet training, because 
he would be afraid of the so-called ‘ Anti-Militarists,’ whose power 
depends upon a catch-word which ‘ enables people who do not all 
mean the same thing to vote together for the same words.’ 

To my mind, this confusion of the terms ‘ military ’ and ‘ mili- 
tarist’ is so serious that it may do great harm to our nation. 
‘ Militarist ’ at one time was an epithet applied to pedantic ex- 
ponents of the military art, to case-hardened and narrow-minded 
soldiers. It has lost that meaning. In international currency 
the adjective is now applied to governing authorities, be they 
Sovereigns, Prussian Generals, Bolshevik commissaries, or others 
who use military forces aggressively to compel other nations or 
races to conform to their views. The term cannot therefore be 
applied to any British soldier or seaman, because, having no part 
whatever in the Government, and no desire to take a part in it, 
they are not in a position to employ military forces either aggres- 
sively or otherwise. ‘ Militarism,’ as the term is now understood, 
is not an attribute of soldiers, but of those who use them for their 


purpose, and I repeat that the British soldier, who wishes to fF 
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| he the servant of his country, never the master of it, can never 

se military forces aggressively, because he can only act under 

| the orders of the Government, which claims to represent the 
~ nation. 


We claim that, after five years of tremendous effort and sacri- 


fice of the flower of the manhood of the Empire, we have gained 


a victory over ‘ Prussian militarists.’ So far, while I hope that 
Ihave succeeded in showing what the word ‘ militarist’ conveys 
to my own mind, I have failed to provide a precise definition. 
The difficulty of defining the meaning of a popular catch-word 
was clearly explained by Lord Grey two years ago in the words 
which I have placed at the beginning of this article. Popular 
eatch-words, like Parliamentary resolutions, are often intended 
to enable people who do not mean the same thing to vote together 
for the same words. In order to avoid the dangers which I have 
indicated, would it not be possible to obtain general acceptance 
in this country for some such precise definition of ‘ militarists ’ as: 

Those who use military forces aggressively, either against other States, 
or against members of their own State upon whom they wish to enforce their 
views ? 

One great advantage would accrue from the adoption of such 
a definition. It would force the ‘anti-militarist’ of the pre-War 
type in this country into confessing that he was really ‘ anti- 
military,’ and opposed to the soldier’s ideals of duty, obedience, 
and self-sacrifice in the cause of others. It would force him to 
confess his own ideals, and I fear that in many cases they would 
prove to be more ‘ materialistic’ than those of the soldier, the 
“military ’ man. 

I agree with Lord Grey’s statement that the military war- 
aims of Germany under the guidance of the Great General Staff 
in Berlin were wholly material. Count Hertling, one of the weak 
Chancellors under the régime established after Ludendorff had 
made up his mind that the power must be in his own hands, 
confessed that economic development in every direction (at the 
expense of other nations) had been the German war-aim ‘from 
the beginning,’ and the Kaiser tried to incite his nation and armies 
to renewed efforts in 1918 by the promise of a ‘rich future.’ 
But I believe that Lord Grey would be the last man in the 
Empire to accuse either the military chiefs of our own Army, or 
the ‘military’ in that Army, of having thoughts and ideas 
“wholly material,’ or of forgetting to estimate, and being in- 
capable of estimating, the spirit and soul which exists in nations. 
This brings us back to our search for the meaning of the word 
“military,” as we use it in contradistinction to ‘ militarist,’ 
which we have defined. I suppose that the average member of 
the British public applies the word ‘ military’ to the professional 
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soldiers who, before the War, were looked upon as a race apart, 
commonly stigmatised as ‘brutal and licentious’ by those who 


knew least about them. I remember in the old days when § 


R.F.A. batteries first marched by road to their practice camp at 


Okehampton that in a certain Somersetshire village the local vicar 9 
once had a record congregation at his evening service. The men 9 
of the battery had attended service in the church in the morning, J 


and in the evening people came in from miles round to verify 


a report that had reached them that soldiers went to church and ff 


actually sang the hymns! 

Passing to more recent times, we have read much in reviews 
and newspapers of late about venereal disease. In many 
articles and reports of commissions I have seen it called 4 
disease specially prevalent in armies. Let those who hold this 
view study the statistics of our own pre-War professional and 
well-disciplined Army, and compare them with the statistics of 
civil life, or with the statistics of any ‘civilian army ’ of a nation 
in arms. I can myself supply the figures in war days for a well 
disciplined training establishment situated in a large town where 
the diseases coming under this description were prevalent. The 
percentage contracting disease in that place was 1 in 700—only 
.14 of 1 per cent.—in nine months, and this was amongst a 
total of nearly 4000,-mostly young unmarried men of seventeen 
to twenty years of age. That result was obtained, not by any 
‘ materialist’ preventives, but by the strong influence of esprit de 
corps, which is to be found in any good British ‘ military ’ force, 
by plenty of hard work, plenty of wholesome out-door play, and 
plenty of facilities for evening recreation in decent surroundings. 
Judged by such experiences, military training, conducted on 
British lines, may be said to produce highly moral, rather than 
material results. 


There is, as I have said, a strong feeling in the country ia — 


favour of universal cadet training on naval, military, or air-foree 
lines for all boys of school age, and afterwards, if they leave 
school early, until they reach the age of eighteen. The educa- 
tion of the rising generation to fill the place in the world which 
has been thrust by common consent upon our race transcends in 
importance all other industries. Physical and moral training by 
naval or military methods for inculcating discipline, obedience 
to authority, and a sense of. duty, is the best known method of 
preparing boys and youths to be good citizens, fit to undertake 
these responsibilities. I have seen a little manual of cadet 
training drawn up by the War Office, and I understand that the 
Admiral commanding Coast Guards and Reserves is drawing up 
something on similar lines for sea cadets. The little War Office. 
manual contains a description of the physical training and games 
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jyocated in order to promote strength and endurance, health, 
“nerve, executive ability, and brain and will power. These are 
the ideals worked for in the training of youth on ‘ military ’ lines, 
“and the pages referring to them are to be commended to all who 
told that there has been something wanting hitherto in our 
system of education. But perhaps I am digressing from my 
} subject. I have referred to these matters because I believe that we 
f shall never obtain Government support or sympathy with physical 
“and sorely needed disciplinary training on ‘military’ or naval 
lines as long as there is a confusion between the words ‘ military ’ 

and ‘ militarist.’ 

‘Military’ is the generally accepted adjective to describe the 
professional soldier, of the type of the ‘ Old Contemptibles ’ who 
leavened the whole of the great national army of the past five 
years with the spirit of discipline, self-sacrifice, and high idealism 
which carried it to victory. ‘ Military’ in its old and widest sense 
includes all fighting forces by sea or land. To this day naval 
information is filed in our Foreign Office under the heading 
“mnilitary.’ But there is one thing which the word ‘ military’ 
does not mean in this country, and that is ‘militarist.’ The 
“anti-military ’ folk, who hold so much influence over the elec- 
,torate, should say what they mean, and should not disguise their 
activities under the cloak of ‘ anti-militarism.’ I write, in no 

_ controversial spirit, this appeal for greater care in the use of the 
- words ‘ military’ and ‘ militarist.’ : 
GEORGE ASTON. 
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THE SCRAMBLE FOR THE BALKANS 


WuHeEN Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury went to Berlin in 
June 1878 all Britain, and indeed all the world, watched in 
eager expectation for a sign from the banks of the Spree. The 
perennial Eastern Question awaited settlement; the issues of 
peace or war were in the balance. To-day the same problem 
confronts the Areopagus of nations in a far more complicated 
form. The malady to which quack remedies were applied forty 
years ago now presents an aggravated type and calls for drastic 
remedies. But the Great War is over, and the public mind, 
lulled by a false sense of security, or absorbed by social and 
economic questions, seems scarcely to realise that decisions of 


vital importance to the peace of the world are now being taken - 


in Paris. Latterly some of the principal London newspapers 
seem almost to ignore the Peace Congress, especially since it 
has begun to concern itself with Balkan affairs. 

And yet amongst all the questions which must be dealt with 
by the Congress there is none more important than that of the 
territorial resettlement of the Balkans. That formidable problem, 
originating with the awakening of the Balkan nationalities at 
the beginning of the last century, has led to a series of wars, 
great and small, culminating in the gigantic conflict which has 
now come to a close. It cannot be solyed except by the ob- 
servance of two main principles: (1) ‘The Balkan lands for the 
Balkan peoples,’ and (2) ‘No Balkan race shall be subjected, 
in whole or in part, to the domination of another.’ On the com- 
plete and honest application of these maxims depend the future 
welfare of the Peninsula and the peace of Europe. 

The enforcement of this twofold doctrine must encounter 
some difficulties at the outset. The Peninsula has not yet been 
made entirely secure against foreign aggression and the spirit 
of chauvinism and militarism, always rife in the Balkan States 
themselves, has been aggravated by recent events which have in- 
flamed their deadly racial animosities to the utmost. On the 
other hand a unique opportunity for the settlement of their 
national claims now presents itself, such as has never occurred 
in the past and may never occur in the future. The moment has 
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arrived when all the four empires whose selfish aims have per- 
petuated the discords and prolonged the bondage of the Balkan 
races have simultaneously been laid in the dust. It is now pos- 
sible to satisfy the just claims of Rumania to territory which 
has hitherto been Austrian, Hungarian, or Russian; of Serbia 
or Yugo-Slavia to lands hitherto Austrian or Hungarian ; of Greece 
to regions and islands hitherto owned by Turkey ; of Montenegro 
to certain neighbouring districts and her rightful seaboard. It 
should at the same time be possible to satisfy the equally just 
claims of Bulgaria to regions in Macedonia, Thrace, and the 
Dobrodja, of which she has been deprived by a combination of 
rival States, and those of Albania to the limits assigned to her 
by united Europe. In view of the immense expansion to which 
each of the victorious States may now look forward, it is not 
unreasonable to expect them to restore to Bulgaria and Albania 
those comparatively limited areas to which they have an unques- 
tionable right. 

It should be the task of the Congress, if its work is to posséss 
elements of permanence, to make an arrangement which will 
protect the Balkan Peninsula alike against foreign aggression 
and against the predatory tendencies of its component States. 
The danger from without has now been greatly diminished, the 
Russian, German, Austrian, and Turkish Empires are in liquida- 
tion, and, except Italy, no foreign State now aims at obtaining 
@ foothold on the soil of the Peninsula. The Italian claims, 
-which are largely based on naval and military considerations, 
cannot be maintained wherever they run counter to the prin- 
ciple of nationalities ; in any case, they cease to carry conviction, 
owing to the disappearance of Austrian naval power. It is true 
that the Dalmatian towns were originally Roman municipali- 
ties enjoying the rights of Roman citizenship; their civilisation 
was at first Roman, and afterwards became Venetian ; the only 
exception was Ragusa, which long maintained its independence 
and developed a Slavonic culture. Many of these towns, more- 
over, made notable contributions to Italian art and literature. 
But historical claims of this kind, however interesting, cannot be 
allowed to weigh against the rights of peoples. 

The claims of Italy in Albania are purely strategic. Albania’s 
charter of independence was granted to her by Europe in 
January 1913. Her boundaries, as fixed by tthe Conference of 
London and subsequently amended by a European military com- 
mission, should remain inviolate, especially as, in the main, they 
coincide with the limits of the race. If anything, they should be 
enlarged to the north-east, so as to include the towns of Plava 
and Gusinye, the Gruda and Hoti tribes, handed over to Monte- 
negro jn 1913, and the towns of Diakovo and Ipek, now entirely 
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Albanian. If Valona is to be transformed into an Italian ; 


Gibraltar, the adjacent territory should not be appropriated, 


Only the immediate suburbs, with a radius, say, of 20 kilometres 


around the harbour and the town, should be retained by Italy, 
The free use of the port should be guaranteed to the Albanians, 
The partition of the whole of Albanian territory between Serbia 
and Greece was provided for by a secret arrangement between 
those countries in 1913, when Macedonia was also divided. If 
is the duty of the Congress to secure justice for the youngest of 
European States and to enable it to enter upon its career under 
conditions which will allow it to live and thrive. A cantonal 
system of Government, more or less on the model of Switzerland, 
would probably best correspond to the diversity of local require. 
ments, usages, and traditions. 

The statement put forward by predatory neighbours that 
Albania is unfit for self-government should not be listened to. 
A nation which produced a Pyrrhus, an Alexander the Great, 
a Scanderbeg, which supplied Turkey with a whole series of able 
Grand Viziers and gave to the modern Greeks their best generals 
and admirals will not prove deficient in statesmanship if she 
is allowed her independence. The backward state of education, 
due entirely to Turkish tyranny, will be a difficulty at the outset, 
but the people are eager for instruction; there are many edu- 
cated Albanians beyond the limits of the country who will return 
to take part in its government. The nation fixed its alphabet 
in 1908; the basis for a literary language is supplied by the 
dialect of Elbassan, which the Ghegs of the north and the Tosks 
of the south alike understand. 

The claims of Italy in the Balkans,’so far as they possess 
any international sanction, depend upon the secret pact con- 
cluded in London on the 26th of April 1915 with Britain, France 
and Imperial Russia. The arrangement not only violates the 
principle of nationalities, but partially restores the old Dalmatian 
barrier which cut off the hinterland from the sea. It is, there- 
fore, objectionable from the economic as well as the ethnical 
point of view, and, if allowed to stand, would tend to render 
Serbia, deprived of her legitimate extension in this region, more 
prone to insist on illegitimate claims in other directions. A 


feature of the compact is the proposed, or rather suggested, t- 


partite division of Albania, under which Italy, obtaining 
Valona and the central region, agrees to the attribution of the 
northern portion of the country to Serbia and of the southern 
to Greece. This was intended as a concession to Russia on 
the one hand and to France on the other. A small Mahometan 
State round Durazzo, apparently intended as an appanage for the 
notorious Essad Pasha, was all that was to be left of independent 
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Albania. Incredible as it may seem, some idea of carrying out 
this project existed in Paris during the earlier period of the Con- 
But the resolute attitude taken up by President Wilson 
- jm regard to this and other secret compacts has prevented the 
tration of more than one crime and lightened the indictment 
which history will unroll before the judgment-seat of posterity. 
- ]t was hoped by those who have the welfare of the Balkan 
pations at heart that Italy, in this moment of triumph, when 
she has achieved her own national unity, would have shown a 
due sympathy with the efforts of others to attain a similar end 
by refraining from pressing claims which cannot be supported 
on ethnical grounds. Had she at once abandoned her claim to 
Dalmatia, the question of Fiume might have been more easily 
settled. It is unnecessary to touch upon the unfortunate con- 
troversy of the last few months, which now seems drawing to a 
close ; notwithstanding D’Annunzio’s prank, a settlement is 
apparently in sight. 

Ié was also hoped, but in vain, that the same consideration 
for the rights of others would be shown by Rumania, Serbia and 
Greece.’ Each of these nations is now on the point of attaining 
its national unity and of doubling or trebling its area and popula- 
tion. Rumania will have a population of 15 to 16 millions, Serbia 
(Yugo-Slavia) of 12 to 13 millions, Greece of 8 millions. There 
is no avowable reason why any or all of these nations should 
endeavour to hinder Bulgaria from attaining her legitimate total 
of 44 or 5 millions or to diminish Albania, which numbers only 
I} millions. The danger of a Bulgarian ‘ hegemony ’ in the Pen- 
insula, of which so much was heard at the time of the Treaty 
of Bucarest, disappears—if indeed it ever existed—owing to the 
greatly increased strength of Rumania, Serbia and Greece. In 
1913 the tour de force by which Bulgaria had overthrown the 
main Turkish Army at Lule Burgas, and still more the astonish- 
ing progress which she had made during the thirty-five years of 
her freedom, might have seemed to warrant the fear that she could 
attain to an undue preponderance in the Balkans, especially as 
the greater proportion of the territory won from Turkey would 
have fallen to her share in virtue both of the principle of nation- 
alities and of the losses she had sustained in the War, which ex- 
ceeded those of all her allies put together. To-day Bulgaria, even 
if she obtains her legitimate heritage, will be a far smaller State 
than any of her three neighbours. But no appeal either to reason 
or to the generosity of the victors is of any avail; the scramble 
for more territory proceeds apace and warfare in the field has been 
replaced by a campaign of invective, intrigue and denunciation. 


1 Appeals to this effect have been made by Lady Grogan in New Europe 
(August 28, 1919); and by the writer in the Quarterly Review (October 1917) 
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The cacophony in Paris is appalling. It is a revelation of human 
nature at its worst, and the disillusionment which General 
Smuts has experienced during his stay here need cause us no” 
surprise. '. 

The demands of the victorious Balkan States have been ad. 
vanced in a series of memorials supported by eloquent discourses, 
Nothing has been heard on the other side, and for nine months” 
only one aspect of the Balkan Question has been presented to the 
Congress. Some Albanian and Vlach representatives have beep 
allowed to come to Paris, but the Macedonian emigrants ip 
Switzerland and the United States, many of whom are American 
citizens, have in vain asked permission to send a delegation to 
plead the cause of their native land. The Press, as in 1913, 
supports the Greek programme with unwavering fidelity. The 
Greek official memorandum is a very clever document. Couched 
in moderate and persuasive, if somewhat hypocritical language, 
it interlards the rightful claims of Hellenism with extravagant 
demands for the recognised patrimony of others. The very 
thought of concession to Bulgaria is condemned as ‘ sickly senti- 
mentalism ’ ; from an ethical standpoint it is u:ged that ‘ it would 
be an action stained with immorality to favour the enemy to 
the detriment of the ally ; the moral cleansing, which the whole 
of humanity has a right to expect . . . would be for ever com- 
promised.’ The spirit of the ancient sophists seems at times to 
revive in these pages which, one is glad to know, are not all from 
the pen of M. Venizelos, though bearing his signature. Leaving 
the concrete question of Greek claims, a long excursus endes 
vours to show that on general grounds ‘no benevolence whatever 
should be shown to Bulgaria.’ A stalking horse is thus provided 
for a host of accusations, but the ably-written réquisitoire must 
be described as a tactical error. The charge of aiming at 8 
Balkan ‘ hegemony’ is preferred again and again against Bul 
garia and the word recurs at least nine times in a few pages. 
But no attempt is made to show how a nation of 4} millions—now 
apparently to be reduced by more than a million—is to dominate 
a hostile combination of 35 millions. 

The claims put forward by Greece to extension in the Balkan 
Peninsula are twofold. She asks for all Southern Albania 
(‘Northern Epirus’) with the exception of a few districts lying 
beyond the Voyusa, and for all Thrace, Eastern and Western, 
including Adrianople. An immense region is demanded in Asia 
Minor. With regard to Constantinople, the memorandum de 
clares that the natural solution would be to adjudge that capital 
and its vilayet to Greece with international guarantees for the 
freedom of the straits, but admits that the city with a sufficient 
hinterland might be. placed under the protection of the League 
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‘gf Nations. ‘The claim to Southern Albania rests entirely on the 

gsumption that the majority of the population is Greek. The 
Greeks are stated to number 120,000, the Albanians 80,000. But 
who are the ‘Greeks’? At least five-sixths of them, if not more, 
ge Christian Albanians of the Orthodox faith, Albanian in senti- 
ment and in language, who because they acknowledge the 
Patriarch of Constantinople are declared to be Greek in point of 
‘national consciousness.’ ‘ Only the Germanic conception,’ we are 
told, ‘ can substitute for this the standard of race or of language.’ 
In point of fact, the greater number of the Christian Albanians, 
whether Orthodox or Catholic, are thoroughly Albanian in senti- 
ment, as well as in race and language, and have nothing whatever 
incommon with the Greeks except allegiance to a Church which 
fiyles itself Oecumenical or universal, not national or Greek. A 
laboured effort is made in the document to represent the town 
of Kortcha (Koritza) as Greek. But those who have been on 
the spot will not be convinced. ‘ Kortcha,’ writes a British 
oficer,” ‘ has a population of 25,000, of which 20,000 are Albanians 
and the rest Vlachs. Most of the inhabitants are Orthodox ; there 
ate no more active and intelligent adherents of the Albanian State.’ 
Another British officer who spent months in Kortcha writes to 
The Times that he could find only two Greek families in the 
town. The really Greek element in ‘Northern Epirus’ begins 
further south. No conclusion whatever can be drawn from the 
existence of Greek propagandist schools in these regions. Under 
the Turks Albanian schools were absolutely prohibited and the 
Greeks enjoyed a monopoly of education. Nor can it be seriously 
maintained that Albania is Greek in sympathy because several 
leaders of the Greek army and fleet have been of Albanian origin. 
Most of these personages belonged to Albanian colonies which 
have been settled on the Greek mainland and islands since the 
Middle Ages, becoming gradually Hellenised in the course of 
centuries. 

The Congress has not yet delivered its final judgment in regard 
to Albania. By a singular coincidence the French and British 
experts who were commissioned to report on the Greek claims 
came to absolutely identical conclusions practically supporting 
them all. The Americans, informed by their missionaries who 
had spent years in Kortcha, declined to surrender the town to 
Greece and drew their frontier line accordingly. The Italians, 
With an intimate knowledge of the country, supported the frontier 
drawn by the International Commission in 1913 and embodied 
in the Protocol of Florence; this, in the main, represents the 
ethnical boundary. The writer, who spent the autumn of that 
_ year in Southern Albania, watched the progress of the Commission 
2 Captain Barnes, address to the Royal Geographical Society, April 8, 1918. 
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and knew something of the difficulties which it encountered in ; 
the fulfilment of its task. The Greeks, who were in occupation — 


of the frontier districts, made the most of their opportunities, 
The Albanian inhabitants of the villages through which the Com. 
mission passed were shut up in their houses and were personated 
by Greek peasants arrayed in the local costume, many of whom 
were brought, it is said, from a great distance, even from the 
Morea. Crowds waving Greek flags and cheering for Greege 
greeted the Commission in many of the villages. In one of them 


a female deputation of Philhellenes presented itself ; suspicion wag — 
aroused ; the women were ordered to divest themselves of their — 


outer garments—and underclothing of an exotic type became mani- 
fest. In a village of the Kolonia district the Commissioners were 
invited to listen to the bell of the Greek church which was tolling, 
in their honour. The suggestion provoked the indignation of @ 
Mahometan servant who happened to be a native of the village; 
he declared to his master, the Austrian Commissioner, that no 
Greek church had ever existed there, as the population was en 
tirely Moslem. The Commissioners decided to proceed in the 
direction of the sound, and came upon a Greek soldier lustily 
pulling the rope of a bell suspended from a tree. Despite the 
many pitfalls prepared for them, the Commissioners succeeded 
in drawing up what seemed to them, and what is, a fairly accurate, 
ethnical frontier, and there is apparently no reason why it should 
be disturbed. 

The Greek demand for Thrace is based on statistics compiled 
for the occasion by the Greek Patriarchate at the request of the 
Athens Government. Against these we may set the figures of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate,* prepared not for controversial but for 
administrative purposes and never intended for publication, I 
shall not be accused of partiality if in the circumstances I regard 
the Bulgarian figures as the more trustworthy. A long expert 
ence, acquired in part during the preparation of articles on 
Bulgaria and Greece for successive editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, has led me to place more faith in the estimates of 
the plodding, laborious peasant folk than in those of the quick 
witted, far cleverer townsmen, with whom imagination takes the 
place of drudgery over details. The admirable tables and diagrams 
prepared by the Ministries of the Interior, of Commerce, and 
of Agriculture at Sofia might serve as models to similar depart 
ments in the great capitals of Europe. The Greek memorandum 
to the Congress declares that there are 730,822 Greeks in Thrace 
(with Constantinople), and quotes specially selected Turkish 
statistics (which are of course valueless) to show that the 
Bulgarian (i.e. Exarchist) population is only 112,174. The 

* Richard von Mach, The Bulgarian Exarchate, London, 1907. 
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arkish nufuz of 1878 gives the Bulgarian male population as 
919,198 (the figure must of course be doubled). From the Greek 
total we must deduct, in accordance with the Greek figures them- 
~glves, 280,000 for the town and suburbs of Constantinople, and 
125,000 for the districts of Rodosto and Gallipoli, which are not 
in dispute. From the remaining 824,839 we must further deduct 
at least 60,000 Patriarchist Bulgarians, Albanians, and Vlachs, 
who are all described as ‘Greeks.’ The genuine Greek element 
is consequently 264,839. Turning now to the statistics of the 
Exarchate, we find that there are 229,216 Bulgarian Exarchists 
and 51,808 Bulgarian Patriarchists in Thrace, total 281,024; to 
these, unless race and language are to be discarded, we must add 
about 120,000 Pomaks or Moslem Bulgarians, and the entire 
Bulgarian total will be 400,000, or 135,000 in excess of the Greeks 
“at their own valuation.‘ In considering the claim of Greece to 
anex this population we must not forget that she already domi- 
pates 350,000 Bulgarians in the adjoiming region of Southern 
Macedonia. She would thus absorb a total population of 755,000 
ns. 

In support of the contention that the Greek population of 
Thrace is in the ratio of seven to one in comparison with the 
Bulgarian, the memorandum alleges that in the elections for the 
Torkish parliament which took place in 1908 the Bulgarians 
agreed to support seven Greek candidates against one Bulgarian. 
This assertion, which is supposed to clinch the matter, rests upon 

atwofold suppressio vert, as may be seen from the text of the 
electoral agreemént. The document, which lies before me, 
mentions only two Greek deputies, who were to be elected with 
oe Bulgarian for the vilayet of Adrianople, i.e. in Thrace. The 
ther five Greek deputies, if not mythical, were selected for con- 
stituencies beyond the purview of the agreement, i.e. Constan- 
finople and Gallipoli, but the circumstance is concealed from the 
Congress. The fact that the compromise extended to Macedonia 
is also passed over. Here, in return for admitting two Greek 
deputies in Thrace, the Bulgarians obtained five deputies to four 
Greek. The consequent Greek admission that the Bulgarians are 
in @ majority in Macedonia should be noted, for, if justice is to 
be done, the Thracian and Macedonian questions cannot be 
separated. 

The satisfaction of the Greek claim to Thrace involves the 
total exclusion of Bulgaria from the Mediterranean. This is a 
serious matter for—apart from considerations of justice—it implies 
the exclusion of Western maritime trade—British, American, 


“Even if we take the very low Greek estimate of 107,843 Bulgarians and 
add 50,000 Bulgarian Patriarchisis and 120,000 Pomaks, we obtain a total of 
277,000 Bulgarians to 264,839 Greeks, 
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French, and Italian—from the central regions of the Peninsula, ~ 


The long sea and land routes via Varna and Burgas have always 
been a handicap to sea-borne commerce in its effort to com. 
pete in these regions with its German and Austrian rivals, which 
enjoy the advantage of a cheap and easy route by the Danube, 
It was with a view to maintaining this advantage undisturbed 
that the Emperor William ‘fought like a lion’ to obtain Kavala 
for Greece, and the delegates of the Western Powers who now 
vote for the whole Greek claim are blindly supporting his policy, 
They fail to recognise the splendid opportunity which now pre. 
sents itself for ousting German trade from the central Balkans, 
They put their faith in M. Venizelos’ offer of transit facilities 
at one of the Aegean ports, but in truth nothing could be more 
illusory. Arrangements of this kind, as Sir Thomas Holdich 
points out, being dependent on grace and favour, cannot be con- 
ducive to satisfactory relations between the States concerned. 
In any case such relations between Greece and Bulgaria can 
hardly be hoped for so long as Greece retains her hold on Southern 
Macedonia, and the stoppage of communications will always be 
open to her as a retaliatory measure. Moreover, should Greece 
become engaged in war with a maritime Power, the blockade 
of her ports would follow, and Bulgaria would suffer thereby. 
For those, however, whose aim is justice and the future peace 
of the Balkans (which mean the same thing) the commercial 
aspect of the question, though important, is not the principal 


consideration. Greece, with an immense coast line and a score . 


of excellent harbours, seeks to deprive Bulgaria of her only outlet 
on the Aegean and of the meagre strip of territory which was 
all that could be rescued from the plunder at Bucarest. Dedea- 
gatch, indeed, is but a third-rate port, and its smallness and 
insignificance are brought forward to justify the act of rapine. 
One is reminded of the newborn babe whose untoward arrival 
was excused because it was “such a little one.’ Like the infant, 
Dedeagatch may grow big in time. But Greece will have no 
interest in developing this port or Kavala at the expense of 
Salonika and the Piraeus. Her object in cutting off Bulgaria 
from the sea is mainly strategical; she aims at controlling the 
entire railway line leading from Salonika to Constantinople, the 
goal of her ambition, as well as the main line leading from the 
West to the great city on the Bosporos; in possession of these 
she will await the hour for her final advance to the capital of 
the Greek emperors. The acquisition of Adrianople is essential 
to the realisation of this plan, for which the consent of one Great 
Power is believed to have been secured; a preliminary and pre- 
cautionary step would be the partition of Bulgaria with Serbia 
and Rumania. As soon as Bulgaria has been completely dis- 
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gamed it is hoped that General Franchet d’Espérey, who is an 
ardent Philhellene, will modify the terms of the Armistice and 
teplace the French garrisons in that country with Greek; the 
exasperation produced by this measure and by the Treaty imposed 
by the Congress will, it is anticipated, bring about a revolution ; 
King Boris will disappear, and order will be restored by the 
Balkan allies, who will proceed to divide the country between 
them. One is far from supposing that M. Venizelos sanctions 
ich a project, but it must be remembered that in the Balkans 
the extremists, as a rule, carry the day. The subsidised Press 
does its best to favour their designs by daily reporting revolts, 
conspiracies, military concentrations and scenes of bloodshed in 
Bulgaria. Nothing seems to come of these tragic occurrences, 
which are forgotten on the morrow and replaced by a fresh series 
ofalarums and excursions. 

The question of Thrace has proved a serious stumbling-block 
fo the Congress. At the beginning, by another coincidence, 
the British and French ‘experts’ appointed to examine the 
Greek claims found themselves once more in perfect agree- 
ment with one another and with the Greeks. They expressed 
concurrence in the entire Greek demand and the American experts 
were presently convinced by the arguments of M. Venizelos. 
Nothing of course was heard on the other side. The Italians 
alone demurred, but nevertheless appeared ready to give way. 
Another Greek triumph seemed likely to add to the number of 
M. Venizelos’ successes. The part which that statesman has 
played since the opening of the Congress has been very remark- 
able. At first he was associated with MM. Také Jonesco and 
Pashitch in a kind of Balkan triumvirate which proposed to show 
the Congress the way it should go. But Serbia and Rumania 
fell out over the Banat and the triumvirate collapsed. Its place 
was supplied by the collaboration of M. Venizelos with M. André 
Tardieu, whose manifold energies display themselves in all direc- 
tions, and the mandarins of Whitehall soon fell under the influence 
af the combination. The doctrine of punishment, the principle 
me victis, which commends itself to French as well as Balkan 
mentality, supplanted the larger conception of statesmanship 
which, looking to the future instead of the past, aims at the 
Pinciple suum cuique, reconciliation and the welfare of peoples. 

The Greek claim, advanced by the experts, met with a chilly 
teception when it came before the Territorial Commission. 
America and Japan reserved judgment, Italy withheld her con- 
sent, and the Anglo-French combination was in a minority. 
But remarkable developments ensued. Conferences took place 
between M. Venizelos and Tittoni; the former gave away what 
was not his to give in Asia Minor and received what was not his 
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to take in the Balkans. Presently Japan, supported by the § 
Western Powers in her opposition to Italian claims to Tien-Tsin, 9 
abandoned her scruples in regard to Thrace. ‘ No right anywhere 
exists,’ said President Wilson, ‘to hand people about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were property.’ This is 
precisely what took place ; the old diplomacy revived and returned 
to its wallowing in the mire. American opposition alone 
remained, but this, it was expected, would soon disappear, and 
paragraphs which looked like communiqués appeared in the news- 
papers announcing an early settlement in accordance with the 
Greek programme. But America remained firm, and an angry 
outburst followed on the part of the Press. Eventually Presi- 
dent Wilson telegraphed a proposal that the whole of Thrace 
should be included in the new international State of Constanti- 
nople, with the exception of a portion of the western region 
hitherto Bulgarian, but now to be assigned to Greece. This — 
suggestion still holds the field; it has at least the advantage 
of assuring Bulgarian communications with the Aegean and of 
rescuing Adrianople, won with great sacrifices and great gallantry 
in 1913, from the grasp of Bulgaria’s worst enemy. It would 
be difficult to fathom the depth of the feeling which the assign- 
ment of this city to Greece would provoke in Bulgaria. The 
cynical may shrug their shoulders, but no statesman will deliber- 
ately and without necessity lay the torch to deadly racial animosi- 
ties. Why Greece covets Adrianople has been already explained, . 
but with. Salonika and Smyrna in her possession she has already 
the lion’s share of the booty. In the city and the district of 
Adrianople taken together the Bulgarian element greatly pre- 
ponderates. , 

At the moment of writing, the Thracian Question, like that of 
Fiume, remains hung up. None of the solutions proposed are 
really satisfactory. The problem is how to harmonise Greri 
ethnical claims with Bulgarian commercial needs. This can be 
done by assigning Kavala to Bulgaria and attributing to Greece 
all the coast line between the mouth of the Mesta and Enos 
together with the valley of the Maritza as far as Demotika and 
all the territory to the east as far as the Enos-Midea line. For 
obvious reasons the Greek frontier should not cross the main line 
from Adrianople to Constantinople. It would advance up the 
course of the Mesta turning to the north-east beyond Xanthi, 
following the Karlyk and Tokadjik mountains to Demotika and 
thence passing east to the Enos-Midea line. The Bulgarian 
western frontier would be the same as that drawn by the Serbo- 
Greek agreement of 1918, following the line of Lake Tachino 
and the Struma. The sanjak of Serres is mainly Bulgarian ; two 
Bulgarian deputies to one Greek were assigned to it in the 
electoral arrangement already referred to. 
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The memorandum in which Serbia requests the Congress to 
allow her to annex a considerable extent of Bulgarian territory 
' isa somewhat truculent composition, advancing claims based on 
purely strategical considerations; it plainly contemplates a re- 
-newal of hostilities, which, no doubt, would sooner or later take 
place if its demands were granted. The document displays none 
of the cleverness of its Greek counterpart; it is bluntly bellicose 
and breathes a spirit of intense hostility, the natural result of 
unhappy experiences during the Bulgarian occupation. It states 
that in the past Bulgaria treacherously attacked her neighbour 
seventeen times and that presumably she will do so again. Serbia 
in self-defence demands the cession of a large area of about 
12,000 square kilometres in Western Bulgaria extending from 
the Danube to the Belasitza Mountains and including the towns 
of Vidin, Tzaribrod, Trn, Kiostendil, Petrich and Strumnitza. 
Except in the neighbourhood of Vidin, where there are some 
thirty Rumanian villages, this region, as may be seen from the 
map of the Serbian Professor Cvijic, is inhabited by a Bulgarian 
population which numbers nearly half a million souls. The Con- 
gress has disallowed the greater part of the claim. Certain strips 
of territory, all inhabited by Bulgarians, are accorded to Serbia, 
apparently on the principle that our ally must get something here 
as elsewhere. The concession of Tzaribrod brings the Serbian 
frontier dangerously near to Sofia, and that of Strumnitza in- 
‘wolves a new displacement of thousands of refugees, who have 
fled to that town from Greek and Serbian rule in Macedonia. 

It is in Macedonia that we find the most glaring violation 
of the principle that no Balkan race should be placed under the 
tule of another. A profound silence has been maintained in Paris 
with regard to the fate of this unhappy country ; its present rulers, 
whose title-deeds are derived ‘rom the Treaty of Bucarest, which 
has never been recognised by Europe, have sought to avoid all 
discussion of the legality of thei: tenure while their great friends 

- have humoured them by discreetly avoiding the perplexing subject. 
Accordingly no claim whatever has been put forward to Macedonia 
by Serbia and Greece ; the presumption is that these States have 
received secret assurances that their usurpation—for such it is 
until legalised—will remain undisturbed. The only allusion to 
the country in the official memorandums is a remark in the Greek 
document, apparently made in jest, that the Bulgarian inhabitants 
have straightway transformed themselves into ‘ good Serbs’ by 
adopting the Serbian ‘itch’ at the end of their names in place 
of the Bulgarian ‘off.’* The Macedonian Question, the most 
serious of all the Balkan problems, cannot be settled by a con- 


*There is documenfary proof that the change has been made by order of the 
Serbian prefects. 
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spiracy of silence. The Congress, if it is prepared to hand over : 


a million Bulgarians to alien and hostile rule, must be prepared — 


to endorse officially the Bucarest arrangement: otherwise the ‘ 


question remains open. 

The Bulgarian character of the greater part of Macedonia is 
indisputable ; it is proved by the clearest historical evidence, by 
the testimony of impartial travellers, by the verdict of scientifi¢ 
inquirers in the domains of language and ethnology, and by a 
series of Turkish and international documents. Those who, like 
the American missionaries, have spent long years among the 
people and speak their language, are all of one mind. Against 
this cloud of impartial witnesses we have nothing but the argu- 
ments of a voluminous ex parte literature, which, shielded from 
criticism under the wing of ‘ Dora,’ ran riot during the War and 
after it. In regard to Macedonia we have better statistical in- 


formation than in the case of Thrace. Rejecting the figures of 


interested parties, we may take as trustworthy the estimates of 
the highest French authorities : Louis Leger, the eminent Slavist, 
Colonel Lamouche, who spent several years engaged in adminis- 
trative work in Macedonia, R. Pelletier and the French Foreign 
Ministry. In the mean their figures are: Bulgarians 1,100,000, 
Greeks 250,000 to 300,000, Serbs (only in the Kossovo region) 
200,000. To allow the Bucarest Treaty to stand would involve 
the subjection of a large majority to alien minorities. If Mace 
donia cannot be handed over to Bulgaria, as might reasonably 
be done in view of the immense expansion of the neighbouring 
States, the only solution consistent with the principle of nationali- 
ties lies in autonomy. This might be gradually introduced by 
maintaining the internatiqnal occupation for some years and 
Gividing the country into administrative sectors, or by entrusting 
control to a single Great Power under a mandate. The way to 
autonomy could thus be prepared and, once in possession. of 
autonomy, Macedonia could decide upon her own destiny. 

As a salve to its conscience, the Congress, while intending 
to leave Macedonia under Greek and Serbian rule, proposes to 
offer the protection of the League of Nations to the subjected 
‘minority,’ in this case the great majority. As a consequence, 
Serbia, following the example of Rumania, has refused to sign 
the Treaty of St. Germain which, in her case, embodies a pro- 
tective clause applicable to Macedonia. Her objection is not 
based on the implied infringement of her sovereignty, as she agrees 
to sign if the purview of the clause is limited to the populations 
annexed in 1919, thus leaving her a ‘free hand’ in Macedonia. 
The Congress, however, insists on the Treaty tel quel, and Serbia 
will doubtless sign it, for she knows that the proposed protection 
is wholly illusory and can never be enforced. There is no remedy 
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for Macedonia but autonomy, and the failure of the Congress to 
apply that remedy will prove a blot on its record. 

The treaty presented to Bulgaria leaves unsettled the two vital 
questions of Macedonia and of Bulgarian access to the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The first is ignored ; with regard to the second there is a 
yague promise which must be accepted in advance. Meantime 
Bulgaria is deprived of Western Thrace and of various territories 
on her western frontier, while the southern Dobrodja, which 
Rumania, without the shadow of an ethnical claim, took from her 
in 1913, is denied to her. We are told that when the question of 
Bessarabia comes before the Congress, the retrocession of Southern 
Dobrodja may be considered. Possibly; but for the present the 
maxim that ‘ nothing must be given to the enemy or taken from 
the ally’ has been religiously observed. The passions excited by 
the War have not yet burnt themselves out. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the delegates of 
the Great Powers in Paris, beset by importunate allies and prone 
to follow the line of least resistance, are closing their eyes to 
the great issues before them and substituting a vindictive and 
precarious arrangement for a large-minded, comprehensive and 
ftatesmanlike settlement. We have once more seen an incor- 
tigible diplomacy—America alone has clean hands—bargaining 
over the heads of defenceless peoples and trafficking with their 
liberty. The Congress, following the unhappy precedents of 
1878 and 1913, may rivet the chains of certain nationalities and 
condemn them to another epoch of martyrdom and misery. But 
the day of their liberation will come, 


For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


JAMES D. BOURCHIER. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARABIA 


THE Syrian question, upon which discussion in Paris has lately 
been centred, is a curious illustration of the dangers besetting 
diplomatists who negotiate agreements in the midst of war, 
Ostensibly there is nothing hopelessly inconsistent in the four 
documents which Colonel Lawrence mentioned in his letter to 
The Times of the 11th of September. The first is a British pro 
mise to King Hussein, made in October 1915, to recognise the 
independence of the Arabs south of the 37th degree of latitude, 
except the provinces of Baghdad and Busrah, and except those 
spheres where French interests are involved. The last is an 
Anglo-French declaration in November 1918 that the natives of 
Syria and Mesopotamia should be encouraged to set up inde 
pendent governments. The independence of the Arab is the 
underlying principle in both these documents, and the one appears 
to be supplementary to the other. Nor can the Sykes-Picot 
agreement of May 1916 be described as palpably inconsistent 
with the British promise to King Hussein. It awards all 
Mesopotamia south of Tekrit to the British, and the Syrian coast 
with Southern Armenia to the French, but it provides for inde- 
pendent Arab government of the intervening tracts of country, 
including Aleppo, Damascus, and Mosul. But (and this appears 
to be the crux of the problem) it contemplates that the inde 
pendent areas shall be subject to definite spheres of interest, 
parcelled out between Great Britain and France. 

It is this division of the independent Arab States into spheres 
of interest that proves unacceptable to the King of Hedjaz and 
his son. To obviate it the Emir Feisal has put forward a demand 
that the mandate for the government of Syria should be given 
to Great Britain instead of France, and has been carrying on 4 
system of propaganda among the Arab natives of Syria to secure 
his ends. When Great Britain definitely declared that she would 
not accept the mandate for Syria, the Emir changed his pro 
paganda into an advocacy of complete Arab independence with- 
out any foreign interference at all. 

In order to understand the Emir’s point of view, we should 
do well to examine some of the statements made by him when 
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he first went to Paris as his father’s emissary in the spring of 
this year. His first pronouncement was to the effect that he 
intended to propose to the Conference a great federation of all 
the Arab States from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, under 
the protection of the United States of America. ‘The Arabs of 
this most ancient race,’ he is reported to have said, ‘desire to 
become the youngest independent State in Asia, and they appeal 
to America as the most powerful protector of the freedom of 
man.’ The speech attracted little attention at the time, pro- 
pably because the States between the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
were construed to mean the States of the Arabian peninsula, in 
which European interests were inconsiderable. A few days 
later, however, the Emir sought to give more definite form to 
his proposal. Each province was to govern itself under such 
tative authority as it might please to set up in accordance with 
local circumstances and peculiarities, while the whole was to be 
placed under the supervision of a single Power, a mandatory of 
the League of Nations, which would attend to such matters as 
miilroads, telegraphs, education, and whatever the Arabs could 
tot manage for themselves. He stated that the need for a federa- 
tiyeauthority, which could not at present be Arab, was thoroughly 
tecognised by the Arabs themselves. They wished to bring about 
aunion of the Arab race under a single European control (pre- 
sumably the Emir included America as among European Powers), 
which would ultimately, perhaps fifty years. hence, yield place to 
anative government. 

Herein we see the nature of the Hmir’s aspirations. He 
mmphasised his desire that only one Power should accept a 
Mandate for all the Arab States, and he looked forward to the 
time when that mandate would be relinquished, and a vast inde- 
pendent Arab Empire would be created, presumably with Mecca 
wits capital, and the King of Hedjaz as its supreme ruler. Un- 
fortunately, in thinking aloud he accidentally stirred up a hornets’ 
test. He no longer limited his proposed federation to the 
countries lying between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, but 
ieclared that it must embrace the whole Arab race from Egypt 
Persia, and, lest there should be any misunderstanding on the 
subject, he specifically included Syria and Mesopotamia. 

Immediately the French newspapers raised the alarm. The 
Mention of Syria touched them on a tender spot. Incidentally 
itmay be observed that very little anxiety about Mesopotamia _ 
Was shown by our own newspapers, which were far more con- 
teed about the offence to French susceptibilities, and the danger 
the Entente Cordiale. For Great Britain was regarded as a 
confederate in a plot to outmanceuvre the French diplomatists 
by making Syria subject to the suzerainty of King Hussein, Great 
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Britain’s protégé. The Emir Feisal was credited with a geni : 


for diplomacy comparable with that of Cavour, who, when 


sought to create an Italian Kingdom free from the Austrian yok : % 
saw a golden opportunity in the Crimean War, and sent ten 


thousand Piedmontese troops to help the allies against Russia, 


A few years later he claimed his reward, and induced Napoleon the 


Third to declare war against Austria. The two cases are not in 
any way analogous, for the Piedmontese had no vestige of & 
quarrel with Russia, whereas the people of Hedjaz had good 
reasons for wanting to drive the Turks out of Arabia. 

It may be observed that Emir Feisal’s dream of an Amb 

Empire, extending from Egypt to Persia, far transcends any 
prospect presented by the British promise of October 1915. Nor 
has he claimed any authority for it other than his own imagin 
ings. In justification of it he asked the Powers to recognise that 
the Arabs throughout this vast region are one in blood, in history, 
in faith, and in speech. Such a claim, however, will not bear 
close examination. It is not even true of comparatively small 
areas. In Yemen, for instance, we find that the inhabitants of 
the Tihamah—that low-lying belt of land which borders the Red 
Sea—are a dark-complexioned people, in whom there is a strong 
admixture of Nubian blood. A few miles inland, as we approach 
the highlands, we come to a fair-complexioned race, without any 
negroid taint, but probably having a certain amount of Persian 
blood in them. Beyond the highlands, in the vicinity of the 
Great Desert, we find the true Bedouin. As regards their faith, 
it is true that the great majority of the inhabitants of Asia Minor 
and Arabia are Moslems, but they are divided into Shiahs, Sunnis, 
and Wahabites, and between these sects there is as much brotherly 
love as there was between Protestants and Roman Catholics i 
the days of Bloody Mary. Their language may be said to be 
identical in the sense that all of them know something of the 
language of the Koran, but if a native of Busrah were placed in 
company with a native of Baghdad, their conversation would be 
as stilted as that of a London Cockney and a Gaelic Highlander 
trying to be sociable with each other. 

In suggesting a federation which is to link together such widely 
different countries as Hedjaz and Mesopotamia, the Emir shows 
that he is undaunted by such details as 500 miles of intervening 
desert. Nor is he troubled by the prospect of trying to find & 
community of interest between a country consisting mainly of 
barren rock, whose population is five-sixths nomad and one-sixth 
dependent upon the money brought by pilgrims from foreign 
lands, and a country watered by mighty streams, at one time 
the wealthiest country in the world, supporting a settled popula 
tion of farmers and merchants, and producing vast quantities of 
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food for export. The purpose of this article, however, is not to 
qriticise the aspirations of Hedjaz in their wider scope, but to 
consider the feasibility of the Emir’s scheme of an Arab federa- 
tion, as applied solely to the peninsula of Arabia. The setile- 

ment of the future of this country presents special difficulties all 
its own, which do not pertain to any of the other countries thrown 
into the melting-pot as a result of the War. 

In the first place none of the belligerents has invaded Arabia, 
or even attempted to invade it, and when the Armistice was 
signed the Turkish garrisons were still in being. None of the 
belligerents, therefore, can claim any superior right to a voice 
jn determining the future of the country by reason of having 
poured out blood and treasure in its conquest. For this reason, 
if for no others, it must stand in a different category from Syria 
and Mesopotamia. In the next place, Arabia has been in a state 
of anarchy for many centuries, and is still in that condition. The 
problem of its future government, therefore, is not so much the 
problem of persuading the delegates at the Peace Conference to 

- agree to the substitution of one set of administrators in place of 
another set, but the problem of discovering a form of administra- 
tion which will stand a chance of successfully bringing law and 
order into the land. It is in the interests of all nations that Arabia 
should be raised from its slough of mediaevalism, not only for 
the sake of the potential wealth that lies in certain parts of the 
country, but also because in this twentieth century it is a grave 
inconvenience to the world to have in its midst a country whose 
customs and habits represent many of the worst features of the 
sixth century. 

That there is plenty of potential wealth in Arabia is the view 
of all who have travelled in the more fertile districts. The climate 
and soil of Yemen are such as could secure a thriving agricultural 
population, producing sufficient food to supply an appreciable 
quantity to the world’s markets. Actually, however, the exports 
are limited to hides, skins, and coffee, and only small quanti- 
ties of these. Owing to the prevalence of brigandage on all the 
caravan routes, there is no safe means of transport from the 
interior to the coast, and consequently the farmers make little 
attempt to produce foodstuffs beyond the requirements of their 
immediate localities. Some years ago the Turkish Government 
embarked on a large scheme, known as the Sanaa Railway scheme, 
for providing Yemen with a good harbour near Hodeida, and 
linking it up by rail to Sanaa, the capital of the province. Many 
thousand pounds were spent in purchasing railway materials, 
which were dumped on the beach near Hodeida to lie and rust. 
For the Porte, with its usual lack of continuity of purpose, 
abandoned the project very soon after it had been started, and 
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Yemen still remains unredeemed from brigandage and laws 


lessness. 


In considering the feasibility of the proposal of an Arabian 
federation, we are bound to take into account the source from § 
which it emanates, because the Arab chieftains concerned init § 
will probably pay less attention to the intrinsic merits of the 
scheme than to the character of its originator. The Emir Feisal’s 


father, Hussein bin Ali, has been known variously as the Emir 


of Mecca, the Grand Sharif of Mecca, and more recently as King ~ 


of Hedjaz. At one time he showed every sign of being a firm 
friend of the Turkish Government. He resided for several years 
at Constantinople, and when he went back to Mecca to assume 
the Emirate, he was regarded by the Ottoman Government as 


a safe man to place in that influential position. But in 1918 the 


Turkish Government contemplated an extension of the Hedjaz 
Railway, and found to their chagrin that the Emir supported 
those of his tribesmen who were opposed to the scheme. This 
opposition proved to be the beginning of an anti-Ottoman policy. 


Soon after the War began, he and his sons started to intrigue . 


with other rulers in order to raise a general rebellion against 
Turkish rule. In 1916 the rebellion broke out from one end 
of Hedjaz to the other, and the Emir was found to be at the 
head of it. 

Rather significant is the fact that the rebellion did not spread 
to the other provinces of Arabia, or, to speak more correctly, 
the other provinces did not lend practical aid by uniting their 
forces with those of Hedjaz. This was not because there was 
any feeling of loyalty toward Turkey. Throughout the length 
and breadth of Arabia no such feeling existed. The reason lies 
in the total lack of co-operation among the tribes, which can only 
be ascribed to their general distrust of each other. Had they 
chosen to combine in an attack upon their rulers, the small 
Turkish garrisons scattered about the country would have been 
overwhelmed within a few weeks, instead of being able to hang 
on until the very end of the War. A brief survey of Arabian 
politics readily explains this lack of co-operation. 

The next province south of Hedjaz is Asir. Three of the 
tribes in Asir acknowledge the supremacy of the King of Hedjaz. 
Of the remaining tribes in Asir, those in the mountainous dis- 
tricts recognise no other authority than their own, while the 
rest owe allegiance, after their own turbulent fashion, to the 
Idrisi of Asir, Seyyid Mohammed. At one time there was keen 
enmity between the Idrisi of Asir and the Emir of Mecca; im 
fact, in 1910 the Emir took up arms on behalf of Turkey to 
suppress the Idrisi’s rebellion against Turkish rule. When the 
Emir adopted an anti-Ottoman policy the relations between the 
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two became more friendly, but inasmuch as the goodwill of the 
Idrisi towards the King of Hedjaz is based solely upon their 
common antagonism to Turkey, it cannot be guaranteed to survive 


mT the withdrawal of the Turkish forces from Arabia. 


South of Asir is the province of Yemen. It is difficult to say 
_ at the present time who is the recognised ruler of Yemen, because 
the whole political situation there is changed by the evacuation 
of the Turkish garrisons. Even at the best of times it was not 
easy to define the government of this province, mainly because 
in many districts there was no government at all, every man being 
a law unto himself. Three hundred years ago the Turks con- 
quered the country by force of arms, and established their 
sovereignty over it, but before long they found that they could 
not maintain their claim to it, and consequently abandoned it 
for over two centuries. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
they again essayed a conquest, and in some measure succeeded 
in their purpose. The reason for their success undoubtedly was 
that most of the Yemen tribes had grown so weary of internecine 
quarrelling that they longed for some form of settled govern- 
ment, and were prepared to accept Turkish rule in default of 
anything better. 

Later on they realised that government meant taxation, and 
that the taxes for the most part went into the private pockets 
of the Turkish officials. They then began to revise their opinions 
as to the value of settled government, and marked the change by 
aresistance of the tax-collector, which was something more than 
passive. The Turkish tax-collector was then obliged to make his 
circuit under the escort of a battalion of soldiers, confining his 
attention to the more affluent districts where a substantial yield 
could be secured. The battalion was not merely for purposes of 
ormament ; it was an essential part of the business. In recent 
years, however, the officials decided to content themselves with 
such revenue as could be obtained from the meek and submissive 
merchants in the towns, especially the seaport town of Hodeida, 
_ where a large number of Greeks had settled. The battalion was 
fequired for other work—to suppress rebellions which broke out 
periodically on a more or less.extensive scale, notably in the years 
1891, 1904, and 1911. 

At the head of the rebellions, either actually or nominally, was * 
' the Imam of Yemen, the religious leader of the country. In 1911 
he besieged Sanaa, the capital of Yemen, with his insurgent 
_ tribes, and showed himself so powerful that the Turkish 
Governor thought it wise to make terms with him. As a result 
of the compact all Turkish laws were abolished in Yemen, and 
the old Islamic code, known as the Sheriah, became established 
in the province. The Sheriah is based on the teachings of 
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Mohammed, and its main purpose seems to be to provide the 
Imam with unlimited powers to tyrannise over the people in 


the matter of their religious exercises. In fact, it may be said § 
that Yemen knows no other laws than religious laws, but that # 
these are numerous enough and strict enough to satisfy the most § 


exacting puritan. 

Another condition of the compact with the Imam was that 
the Porte should pay him 1000/.T. a month, and should pay 
various smaller sums to the more powerful tribal chiefs — 
whom it was necessary to keep quiet. Thus Yemen be 
came an expensive hobby for the Turkish Government, 
instead of being a profitable investment, as a country s 
wealthy in natural resources should have been. At the outbreak 
of war the Imam proved true to his allegiance with the Turks, 
and in 1916 sent some of his fighting men into our Aden Pro 
tectorate with the idea of stirring up the tribes of the hinter 
land against us. The attempt did not meet with much success, 
and was finally abandoned. Latterly his friendship with Turkey 
cooled considerably, the cause being no doubt that his monthly 
remittance was greatly in arrear, for there was no money left in 
the Turkish treasury at. Sanaa, and the means of communication 
with Constantinople were precarious during the War. 

South of Yemen is the Aden Protectorate, with which for the 
moment we are not concerned, except to inquire parenthetically 
what position is contemplated for our protectorate in the proposed 
federation of Arabian States. Its administration is at present 
under the Indian Government, but it must be acknowledged at 
once that we have never made any serious attempt to administer 
the interior. The tribes have always shown a tendency to quarrel 
with each other, and the British Government has probably been 
wise in leaving them alone to enjoy their quarrels. _ British 
interests are concerned solely with the port of Aden and the 
littoral. The hinterland is a more or less barren country, in- 
capable of economic development, and consequently unattractive 
to the builders of Empire. In fact, we treat the Aden Protec 
torate in the same way as we treat the Somaliland Protectorate. 
We keep our troops on the coast, and leave the tribes in the 
interior to work out their own salvation. We stepped into these 
‘countries for strategic reasons, because they happened to flank 
our high-road to India, and, to put it bluntly, we do not want 
to bother ourselves with the interiors more than we can help. 

Such then are the provinces of Arabia bordering on the Red 
Sea—Hedjaz, Asir, Yemen, and our Aden Protectorate. In con- 
sidering their future we are faced at the outset by the discourag- 
ing facts that all of them, in a greater or less degree, are devoid 
of any established government, that their tribes are continually 
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at loggerheads with each other, and that a considerable number 
of the people are engaged in brigandage as their chief means 


e of livelihood. These facts need not in themselves condemn the 


scheme of an Arabian federation, if such a scheme has the approval 


of the existing rulers of the various tribes. With their co-opera- 


tion it should be possible in course of time to bring law and order 
into being, but without their co-operation the task would indeed 
be hopeless. The Idrisi of Asir is likely to look with suspicion 
on any scheme emanating from Hedjaz, but that suspicion may 
be overcome and the Idrisi brought into line. Unfortunately, 
the result would probably be that the Imam of Yemen would 
grow suspicious of the scheme simply because it had been accepted 
by the Idrisi. There is, however, a reasonable prospect that, 
by the aid of skilful diplomacy, all the principal rulers and the 
tribal chiefs of Western Arabia might in time be persuaded to 
fall in with the scheme of federation. 

It is when we move further eastward that we find the prospect 
less favourable. In the interior of Arabia there are two large 
provinces north of the Great Red Desert—Nejd and Jebel 
Shammar. The ruler of the latter is interesting mainly because 
he and the Imam of Yemen were the only two friends of Turkey 
to be found among the Arab rulers during the War. The friend- 
ship of the Emir of Jebel Shammar for the Porte was of that 
peculiar kind which is born of enmity. He has a long-standing 
feud with his neighbour to the east, the Sultan of Koweit. The 
latter is the friend and protégé of the British Government. 
Therefore, when hostilities commenced between Great Britain 
and Turkey, the Emir of Jebel Shammar became the friend of 
Turkey. That was in the days before the Hedjaz Railway had 
been cut by our forces in Palestine. Latterly the line of com- 
munications with Constantinople became very precarious, so that 
the people of Jebel Shammar found that they were running short 
of food, clothing, and other necessaries. Thus the Emir was 
driven by force of circumstances from the arms of his Constanti- 
nople friends into the arms of the conquerors of Mesopotamia— 
not a very difficult transition, for he never had any real antipathy 
towards the British. He is a young man who is said to be 
Without much force of character, so that it is not extravagant to 
assume that he could be brought into line with the scheme of 
federation. 

Of a very different character is Abdul Aziz, the Emir of Nejd, 
adescendant of the Saud dynasty. He also is a comparatively 
young man, but he is one with decided opinions of his’ own. 
He is ambitious, has plenty of ability, and keeps able men about 
him as his counsellors. He too has made it his aim to establish 
& confederation of independent Arabian States, in which each 
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district should be governed by its own tribal chief. But hi : 


scheme contemplates that the province of Nejd, which is geo. 


graphically the centre of Arabia, should also be its centre of © 
administration. He would have his own capital become the 


religious centre of the Mohammedan world, would be the most 


appropriate administrative centre of the United States of Arabia, 


It is equally certain that Ibn Saud has quite different views on the ~ : 


subject. 

In considering these rival claims we are naturally disposed to 
favour the King of Hedjaz on account of the signal services he 
rendered in Palestine. It must, however, be taken into considera — 


tion that the Emir of Nejd was an enemy of Great Britain’s © 


enemies at a time when the King of Hedjaz was in alliance 
with them. In fact, Ibn Saud undertook military operations 


against Turkey more than a year before the War began. In 1913 § 


he swooped down on the Turkish garrisons in the region of Hasa, 
which lies along the shore of the Persian Gulf between the 
sultanates of Koweit and Oman, and drove the Turks helter 
skelter to seek refuge at Busrah. He was at the same time 
negotiating with our Indian Government with a view to estab 
lishing closer relations between himself and Great Britain, and 
in 1915 concluded an agreement with us which definitely severed 
his relations with Turkey. 

It is a noteworthy fact that very little was heard of him during 
the War. It might have been expected that a ruler who showed 
such strong antipathy to the Turkish Government in 1913 would 
be found taking an active part in the operations against Turkey 
as soon as war commenced. He, however, did nothing in this 
direction, and made no practical response to the invitations of the 
King of Hedjaz to join in a general rising against the Turks in 
Arabia. It can only be assumed that his luke-warm attitude 
towards the proposal arose from a distrust of its chief instigator— 
a distrust which is partly the outcome of a sectarian difference in 
religious matters, and partly due no doubt to mere personal 
jealousy. Recently a territorial dispute between the two leaders 
has led to open hostilities, and Great Britain has been obliged 
to take up the task of mediation. 

Other stumbling-blocks will probably be found along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf in the Sultans of Oman and Koweit. 
The f6rmer is sn old friend of the British Government, and for 
the past twenty-five years has been receiving from us an annual 
subsidy, in consideration of a treaty whereby he pledges himself 
not to receive any favours from, nor grant any favours to, any 
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other Government. He is hardly likely to show any great eager- 
_ ness to exchange this profitable arrangement for the privilege of 
becoming a member of an Arab federation. His authority does 


7 not extend far beyond the vicinity of his capital at Muskat, and 


the coast-line of Oman, for the tribes of the interior recognise 
only their tribal chiefs, and latterly have been encouraged in 
their lawlessness by a local Imam. But wherever British gun- 
boats can make their salutary influence felt, neither Imam nor 
tribal chiefs attempt to disturb the peaceful sway of the Sultan 
In other words, the Sultan’s principal police force is the British 
Navy, and it seems unlikely that he will want to part with it. 

In much the same case is the Sultan of Koweit, who lives at 
the northern end of the Gulf. Under the protection of the British 
Government he manages to keep his tribes in fairly good order, 
and has no fear of his old enemy, the Emir of Jebel Shammar. 
He proved himself a very loyal friend of Great Britain when 
German and Turkish intrigues were seeking, in connexion with 
the Baghdad Railway scheme, to seduce him into making con 
cessions dangerous to British interests. Like the Sultan of 
Oman, he receives a subsidy from the Indian Government in 
return for pledges of a similar character. It will require a good 
deal of specious argument to persuade him that he stands to gain 
by exchanging the present arrangement for the privilege of 
membership in the proposed federation. 

In so brief a survey of the affairs of a country which is larger 
than India, and contains almost as many diverse races, it is not 
possible to do more than sketch the salient features. Enough, 
however, has probably been said to show that even a scheme 
which embraces no more than the Arabian peninsula is ambitious 
enough to demand the exercise of the most skilful statesman- 
ship in order to bring it into reality. Indeed, the complexity of 
the problems is so great that it may be said, without undue pessi- 
mism, that the best argument in favour of the Emir Feisal’s pro- 
posal is that there appears to be no alternative. To restore 
Arabia to the Turkish Government is out of the question. Turkey 
in Arabia has already ceased to exist, to the advantage of both 
parties. Arabia has been a white elephant to Constantinople, 
and Turkish rule has been the curse of Arabia. To leave the 
_ people of Arabia to their own devices is equally unthinkable, 
for such a course would condemn the country to a perpetuation 
of the present state cf mediaevalism and internecine warfare. 

Administration by some civilised Power, combined with full 
tecognition of the autonomy of the various tribes, affords the only 
chance of the regeneration of Arabia. The task is not going to 
be an easy one. Before anything can be done towards agricul- 
tural and industrial development, it will first be necessary to 
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establish an armed police force of considerable strength to suppress _ 
brigandage, and to guard the property of the settled population — 


from the ravages of the predatory nomad tribes. Concurrently 
with this establishment of a police force, the work of building 
roads and railways, and of constructing harbours, must be carried 
out. Until lines of communication have been prepared, the 
maintenance of order will be extremely difficult, and isolated 
units of the police force will always be in jeopardy. When, how 
ever, all these preliminaries have been accomplished, the 
development of the country will follow rapidly and spontaneously, 
especially in Yemen and Asir, where the national resources offer 
every prospect of a rich reward for the introduction of civilisation. 

What is to be the quid pro quo, how the mandatory Power 
is to receive compensation for the responsibilities and expenses 
incurred, are questions which do not appear to have been seriously 
debated up to the present. Presumably there must be some kind 
of financial agreement between the mandatory and the other 
members of the League of Nations whereby the expenses at any 
rate will be shared. But this and many other questions remain 
to be settled by the delegates in Paris. The first thing is to find 
the nation which will volunteer to become the mandatory for 
the administration of Arabia, and the next thing is to persuade 


the many rulers of that country to forget their quarrels and to 
iend their aid to the great work of regeneration. The makers 
of the new Arabia may well be said to be undertaking a task 
compared with which the labours of Hercules were trivial, but 
they may rest assured that, if only they can persevere until 
success crowns their efforts, their memories will some day be 
blessed by many thousands of thriving and contented people. 


Cyrin Cox. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED WINDHAM PAPERS 


In private life no man perhaps of any age had a greater number of 
walous friends . . . ; few it is believed of either sex . . . ever partook of his 


society without pleasure or quitted it without regret. 
Matonn’s Life of the Rt. Hon. William Windham. 


To-pay the period from 1789 to 1815 appears one of comparative 
peace and leisure. Its wars and rumours of war, its political 
feuds, its social upheavals, the French Revolution itself, viewed 
through the tempering haze of our retrospective telescopes, take 
on @ sober tinge, each great event mellowed by time dropping 
unemotionally into place in the general scheme of things. Nor 
is the contrast wholly due to perspective and point of view, and 
this more especially when we turn to the English domestic life 
of the time. The daily round and common task were but little 
affected by happenings big with import in the world without, and 
the slight impression made by public affairs upon the contem- 
porary literature is a commonplace of the essayist and the his- 
torian. Fanny Burney sends forth her heroines to walk the 
world undismayed by the continental situation ; the immortal Jane 
goes on painting her portraits on ivory with hand unshaken by 
the thunders of Waterloo ; while the lesser fry in diaries and letters 
discuss the newest play, the Bath season, the latest rout, rather 
than Government delinquencies or the Napoleonic campaigns. 
Where to-day could we match the story of that wife of a British 
official, who, returning from Italy hot with tidings of Nelson and 
the Mediterranean victories, goes a round of visits among her 
kinsfolk at home? ‘ Here I come back from real life,’ she com- 
plains with pardonable annoyance, ‘and find you all talking of 
nothing but—bottled gooseberries!’ A picture of unbridled domes- 
ticity it is hard to beat. News travelled sedately by despatch- 
bearers or by ignorant word of mouth in a world still unreduced 
to a tangle of fretfal nerve-currents. ‘ Please, sir, they do say 
that Robert Spear be dead,’ was the first tardy intelligence that 
reached a country gentleman of the death of Robespierre in 1794. 
Not yet had the electrician’s wand waked a dignified and slumbrous 
social order into the elbowing, hustling, clamorous hurly-burly 
of today. It was a slow-going age of home-keeping youths and 
perchance of homely wits. And yet it is not without a certain 
665 
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wistfulness that we children of to-day, caught up into the 
and eddy of the high seas, look back upon those bygone men 


and women whose boats seem to ride so placidly at anchor, scares — 


rocked by the billows of a changing tide. 

Cumbrous propriety and turgid Johnsonese, the journals and 
correspondence of the period abound in both. The terse smart 
ness of our ready letter-writers chafes at the prolixity, the senten- 
tiousness of a too leisurely age. A autres temps, autres moeurg, 
But the pounce-box and the seal gave many a saving pause for 
reflection denied by our precipitate stylos, and there is a restful 
flavour about the old writers for all their pomposity, that makes 
the turning from them to the modern suggestive of leaving peace. 
ful rooms and courteous converse for the vulgar babble of the 
telephone exchange. A bundle of old letters and diaries lies 
before me, treasured through long years by pious hands without 


a thought of more than private sentiment in their preservation— 


records of quiet lives whose stories seemed of little value save 
to their immediate kindred, until a chance turning of the leaves 
discloses unsuspected links with the wider history of the past, 
For lesser lives may sometimes interpret the greater, as the 
rushlight will illumine features of a statue unrevealed by the noon- 
day sun. 

Readers of Lord Rosebery’s Windham Papers may recall a 
passing query aroused by the mention in the private diaries of 


the statesman of a certain ‘Pen.’' A name and nothing more, 


So far as we know, no attempt has yet been made to solve the 
identity of the mysterious fair, or to explain the attraction which 
she evidently possessed for one, who, in the words of his latest 
biographer, handsomely paraphrasing Macaulay’s well-known en- 
comium, was ‘the first gentleman of his own, and perhaps of all 
time.’ Yet the answer to the inquiry is not without interest as 
throwing yet another side-light upon a character deservedly popu- 
lar in his generation and dear to the writers of biography from 
Malone downwards. 

Penelope Loveday, the ‘Pen’ of William Windham’s secret 
attachment, was the eldest of the three daughters of John Love 
day of Caversham, a man of some note in his day for learning 
and ability, who numbered among his friends many men of 
prominence in the world of letters. The family circle is thus 
described by Miss Berry : 

In 1774 my grandmother took me to visit an old Tory country gentleman 


who had married a cousin of hers and had daughters much about our 
own age... . At dinner his first toast was always Church and King; the 








1 *T omitted the visit which I had intended, and should—notwithstanding the 
absence of ‘‘ Pen”—have been glad to have made to Caversham.’—Diary of 
Right Hon. W. Windham, August 1, 1788. 
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d, to the flourishing of the two Universities; the third, to Magdalen 
allege, where he had been educated. He was an clogant and accomplished 
gholar and was delighted in finding me apt at recalling to his mind passages 


the Roman poets. 
| Contemporary letters give us a clearer glimpse of the Loveday 
sisterhood: Penelope, tall and comely, grey-eyed and large- 
featured, the edge of a perhaps over-caustic wit softened by innate 
Kindliness and sympathy, while a tendency to occasional plain- 
tiveness was kept in check by good homespun shrewdness and 
“common sense ; Sarah, angelically fair, with a graceful touch of 
in her nature, and a firm, sweet evenness of temper that 
“made her a fitting counterpart of her more robust and assertive 
sister ; Mary, the youngest, a neutral-tinted mouse of a personality, 
somewhat overshadowed by the other two and concerning us 
but little save as the writer of a couple of letters to be quoted 
later. The one common quality of natures otherwise unlike I 
take to have been a certain steadfast possessing of the soul of which 
we shall have frequent instances. 

Penelope, or ‘Pen’ as she was called by her intimates, was 
undoubtedly the spiritus rector of the family. An eager and re- 
fentive reader, and early accustomed to the society of scholars, 
she herself acquired a certain literary touch and facility of expres- 
sion. She must also have been endowed with social gifts of no 
mean order, if we may judge by the attraction she possessed for 
men of light and leading, among whom William Windham stood 
preeminent. Her acquaintance with the great statesman appears 
tohave begun in May 1788, when she was staying with her cousins 
the Miss Berrys, at whose house in North Audley Street he was 
avisitor, and, I may venture to surmise, a more than usualiv 
constant visitor during her sojourn. Two days after her arrival 
Tread that Mr. Windham and Mrs. Lukin®* called, and then 
follows the entry : 

Breakfasted at Mr. Windham’s, and Mrs. Lukin and I went to West- 
minster Hall and heard Sir Elijah Impey examined by Fox, Burke, and 
Sheridan. I dined at Mr. Windham’s afterwards. 

The trial of Warren Hastings was then pending and Windham 
had been appointed Manager for the Commons in connexion with 
the proceedings. Public interest was at fever-pitch and spectators 
flocked to the trial in vast crowds, but in spite of the rush for 
admittance Miss Loveday was always provided with a place when- 

| ever any speech of special interest was to be made. She writes : 
Monday.—Set off at half-past six in the morning to Hill Street,’ from 
Whence Mrs. Lukin and Mr. Windham proceeded with us to Westminster 
Hall. . . . Sheridan’s wonderfully fine speaking made amends for all our 
tines : 3 began at twelve and his speech lasted four hours. 


2 Widow of his step-brother. * Mr. Windham’e house. 
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Meanwhile it is apparent that Windham took every opy . 


tunity of being in Pen’s society, for : 


Wednesday. Went in the evening . . . to Ranelagh, where Mrs, Lukin 


and Mr. Windham went to meet me. 


Thursday. We had in the evening . . . the Byngs, Mrs. Cholmondeley, — 


Messrs. Windham, Palmer, and Gibbon, the historian. 


On Friday she is again at Westminster Hall with Mrs. Lukin 
and Mr. Windham, for the second day of Sheridan’s speaking, 
and later there is the entry : 


Breakfasted in Hill Street. Went to Westminster Hall between eight 


and nine. Heard the close of Sheridan’s speech. I refused Mrs. Lukin'y 
invitation to dine in Hill Street. She and Mrs. Windham came in the 
evening. 

After a visit of seven weeks to the Berrys, Pen returned 
Caversham, when, we are not surprised to learn, William followed 


up his marked attentions by a proposal for her hand addressed 


to her father, Mr. Loveday. But what might justly surprise 
us, were we not in touch with the previous circumstances of her 
life, is the fact that she unhesitatingly rejected his offer. 

It was the old story of a heart given irrevocably to another. 
The rival in this case was her father’s secretary, a quiet country 
clergyman, William Benwell by name: a plain man unknown 
to fame, though he may be granted some claim to distinction m 
having maintained his place unshaken in Pen’s affections against 
the more dazzling attractions of Windham—‘the Admirable 
Crichton of his age and country.’ This is the more noteworthy 
because his lack of fortune long rendered it impossible for him 
to declare his love or enter into any engagement. But in Pene 
lope’s heart he silent reigned supreme and Windham was never 
more to her than a very charming friend. 

In February 1789 Windham made an unexpected visit to Caver- 
sham, ‘intending to spend some days there; but he shortened 
it.’ Doubtless when in Pen’s society he realised how vain was 
his quest. And yet we hear of his making a second unsuccessful 
proposal shortly after the death of her father the same year. How 
hopeless was his suit may be gathered from Penelope’s journals 
which show her thoughts at this time entirely occupied with the 
man of her choice, of whom she writes under a later date: ‘It 
is ever a feel of destitution without him.’ Incidentally may be 
noted ‘the distressing substantive ‘‘feel,’’ almost if not quite,’ 
says Lord Rosebery, ‘ peculiar to Windham himself.’ 

After the death of Mr. Loveday,‘ his widow and daughters m 
1792 had thoughts of migrating to a new home, an intention which 

* The Lovedays were Lessees of the Rectory: of Caversham from 1665 to 


1799. Through the marriage of Pen’s eldest brother with his cousin Miss 
Taylor-Loder of Williamscote the family eventually settled in Oxfordshire. 
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# evoked the following letter from Mr. Windham dated March 15. 
"His mother had just died and he writes from behind the closed 


® shutters of her house in Queen Anne Street. Beginning with a 
somewhat tedious disquisition on his loss and the regrets natural 

' tothe occasion, he goes on eagerly to interests even nearer his 
heart : 

Another circumstance—not of little consideration—is the purpose which 
you mention of removing from Caversham. If the considerations which 
you mentioned as diverting you from Norfolk,* can have any weight in 
forming your determination, I shall lament my neglect in not having 
written to you in consequence and endeavoured by all means to combat them. 
From one circumstance only, did I feel to acquiesce in your rejection of 
Norfolk, that it is, though at a less distance from London, more removed 
from Society, at least in the part where I alone have an interest in your 
teing, than the place even to which you are retiring . . . if Norfolk might 
aswer, for God’s sake, let Mrs. Lukin and me try what our inquiries can 
produce, and be assured that the addition of such a society would be a 
guree of satisfaction to her and to me, as far as I shall be there to enjoy 
it, such as cannot be computed. . . . Let me entreat you not to lay out of the 
acount the great addition to be made to Mrs. Lukin’s happiness could you 
le established in our neighbourhood. Let me beseech you not to decide 
without a new discussion of the question. ... W. W. 


Meanwhile Penelope at last became engaged to Mr. Benwell, 
though the young man still being without preferment the under- 
landing between them seems to have been of a more or less in- 
formal nature. It remained for ‘the ingenuous, the chivalrous, 
the high-souled Windham’ now to give signal proof of his 
generosity by presenting his more fortunate rival with the living 
of Chilton, County Suffolk, thus enabling the lovers to marry in 
Jane 1796. The union, however, was short-lived, Mr. Benwell 
filling a victim to typhus fever the following September after 
barely three months of wedded happiness. A few days later 
Windham writes to the new-made widow : 


Newbery, Sept. 13th, 1796. 

My dearest Madam, 

I need not fear by writing to recall your affliction to your mind under 
ay form in which it is not already present to you. You haye taken the 
Mdle resolution to view it at once in all its most dreadful shapes: and 
itis thus that the sympathy of Friends may come in, and assist you to 
War your misfortune... . All. . . which, without banishing the depth of 
the wound, may secure it from rankling and festering; all that, with the 
tid of time, and that balm which.the sympathy of friends can infuse, may 
ilimately effect a cure; all that, My Dear Madam, you have in your case. 

Let me hope that with the same resolution with which you look at your 
@happiness, you will practice the means, which must prevent its gaining 

M0 great an ascendency over you . . . and as you have had the firmness to 
Mitemplate your loss under the most affecting aspects, will by degrees 


* Mr. Windham’s family property of Felbrigg was in Norfolk. 
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exert the same power in forcing your mind occasionally away from it. . 


The attachment of friends such as those which you possess is of all hum 


means that which is most effectual. . . . I trust you will not. 
the number of those who share the sense ‘of your affliction, forget hit a 
is, My Dear Madam, with truest regard, 

Your most faithful Can affectionate Friend and Servant, 


W. Winvmaw, ff 


In the closely written pages of condolence, long-winded and 
ponderously precise after the fashion of the time, it is not oven 
imaginative to detect a strain of more than conventional sym 


pathy. None but the most apathetic of mortals can fail to allow 
there is clearly a piquancy about a rival’s widow, and that 
Windham should have been impervious to the altered relations 
is to suppose him less than human. His love for Pen had 
suffered no diminution in the lapse of years and he now ones 
more besought her to become his wife. But once again she 
gave the same answer to her undaunted suitor. He himself 
had praised her resoluteness of character. With it she com 
bined the rarer virtue, that of knowing her own mind. But 
though he had failed all along to win her love, the warmth of 


her esteem is shown by the following entry in her diary at this” 


date : 


Mr. Windham spent this day here, and I am glad that I have again 
seen so true and valued a friend. His kindness to me has been invariable 
throughout our long acquaintance, and I have ever had a sister’s affectionate 
regard for him and a proportionate gratification in the cordial friendship 
he has always shown me. 


It was not until after her third refusal that Windham at 
Penelope’s earnest suggestion * seems to have turned his thoughts 
seriously to a marriage with Miss Cecilia Forrest, her dearest 
friend and first cousin.’ This lady, for whom he had long 
cherished a sincere regard, was said to be much like her cousin 
Pen in appearance. Whether this, combined with the latter's 
commendation of her many virtues, had its weight in infiuencing 
Windham’s decision, we know not. In any case, Pen’s desire 
for the union seems to have been justified, for on the 13th of 


* A lady endeavouring to console an unhappy girl who had fallen hopelessly 
in love with Windham, writes that ‘he has long hesitated between Miss Forrest 
and a devoted widow.’ ‘In one letter therefore,’ says Lord Rosebery, ‘ we are 
confronted with three ladies whose hearts were captured by Windham.’ A 
three-fold cord of testimony to his detrimentalism, which would appear 
irrefragable, were it not for the evidence of ‘ the devoted widow ’ herself. 

* From Windham’s diary for July 2, 1798 (‘Stayed and made a communica 
tion to Mrs. Cr.’) Lord Rosebery concludes that ‘it was to Mrs. Crewe, and 
Mrs. Crewe alone, Windham confided the secret of his marriage.’ But on 
June 30, Pen was writing in her journal: ‘Cecilia Forrest’s engagement to 
Windham announced.” 
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y 1798, three days after his wedding, Windham writes from 
Reigate to his former flame in the following terms : 


I must not enclose a letter [from his wife], the first I have had occasion 
“#  toenclose since an event that you have been so anxious to see accomplished, 
| yithout adding a line to thank you for all your kind and affectionate wishes, 
and to tell you how much I feel . . . that those wishes are fulfilled to the 

| gtmost bound of what your friendship would carry them to. .. . 


Aeulogy of ‘ Cecy ’ follows, and he continues, with a sympathetic 
appreciation of Penelope’s devotion to her late husband’s 
“memory : ’ 
I know how delicate a point it must be in writing to you, to dwell upon 
i . . which must awake recollections which even the strong sym- 
pathy you feel in the happiness of your friend can in a smal] part only 
Mitigate. Cecy is so impressed with this that she checks my impatience 
in my wish to make you a visit. Yet surely we must do so. . . . I had 
written thus far before I knew the contents of a letter which I carried up 
toher as coming from you. . . . I am delighted to find that you confirm 
all my ideas and hopes and put now out of doubt our seeing you by the 
first opportunity. “You see already the triumph I have in showing how 
fight I was in opposition to Cecy. We will settle all this so as to tally 
with your purpose of going to the Berrys. . . . With most affectionate regards 
fo your mother and sisters,—I am ever, dearest Madam, 
Yours, etc., 
W. WinpHam. 


Many meetings with Mr. and Mrs. Windham are subsequently 
tecorded in Penelope’s day-book, but her correspondence seems 
henceforward to have been carried on chiefly between herself 
and Cecy, Windham’s letters becoming more and more occasional. 
The two following may be given for the sake of the unstudied 
touch of nature about them which makes the ‘ gentlest art’ of 


every age akin. 
Jan. 18, 1800. 

What a while since we have exchanged a line! and though I see such 
aconstant, copious correspondence going on every day under my eyes, yet 
Tam hardly allowed to taste a drop. This is in truth starving in the 
midst of plenty ! 

To-day, however, I have made a bold effort, and while Cecy is under 
the hands of her Hair-dresser, preparing for St. James’, I have fairly 
tized the privilege of adding myself the few lines, which she says must 
@company the packet, which you will receive by this post. 

__ Idon’t know what her idea is, that a handkerchief or a hood cannot 
_ Havel in peace without a line by the side of it, or why it should be necessary 
tell you by a line that what you receive is so and so: but as such is her 
‘Prsuasion and I thought that she had enough to do to get herself ready, 
Teompromised the matter by saying I would write myself, and thus get an 
‘portunity of telling you in my own hand what she is base enough perhaps 
"Mever to say for me, that I have not wholly forgot you, but am as truly 
“ind affectionately yours as ever. It is quite a comfort to me to tell you 
tis, though a comfort I so seldom indulge myself; because I have always, 
_ Bat present, a hundred letters, which are lying upon my mind, and though 
| far less pleesant, ought rather to be written. 
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_ What gives me rather more time to-day is, that I take no part in he 
fatigues and festivities, having resolved to stay at home, that nothing 
be wanting on my part to get rid of a most obstinate hoarseness,’ whidl 
though wholly unconnected with any complaint in the chest, or cough, 
of no consequence but in one respect, is in that very seriously distressi 
me, namely, as being likely to prevent me, without great care, from h 
able to defend myself, or to take any part in the debates about to have p 
in Parliament; and from which, more than upon most occasions, I 
be sorry to find myself excluded.’ 

With all this time, I must not indulge myself further in my pre 
employment, except to say, that C. is, as you will conclude, tolerably 
when she can undertake to go to the Birthday’® ; though I could have wig 


she had more time to get herself in strength and fuller looks. I wish you 


were here to receive her at her return and be of our party at dinner 
wards. I am not inviting you to a very numerous one—only Julia (Fo 
besides ourselves. C. told you, I hope, how much we both regretted @ 
failure of our party to Bath: and which must have included a visit 


Hungerford, even if we could not have succeeded in carrying you again 


with us. . . . All hopes of seeing you are now, I fear, over till the springy 
perhaps I ‘must say till after the meeting of Parliament. But I cannot 


suffer the thought: and need not, I am persuaded, that another twele 


month will elapse before I shall have the pleasure of seeing you.—LEvver, 


my dear Madam, 
Yr. most affectionate friend, 


W. WiInpHaM. 


The next letter is headed in Pen’s writing: ‘The last valued 


address to me that I have preserved.’ The italics are mine. 
With characteristic determination she eventually destroyed many 
letters of an intimate nature, while her erasures and excisions 
make some of those that remain sorely tantalising to the curious 


of after years. 
Felbrigg, Sept. 25, 1803. 
Whilst Cecilia is with me, her constant writing seems to keep up 4 com 
munication, and to produce the same effect as the holding of hands im 
Electricity: but now that that Conductor is away, I cannot bring myself 
to be forwarding letters without adding a word of my own, though the 


writing after so long a silence, and to such a friend, is difficult, where from 


want of time one must be confined to a mere line. You know our history, 
that Cecilia is left at Lord Braybrooke’s and that I am come forward #0 
settle the Volunteers and other matters connected with the general danger of 
the times.*° Though I feel often that I want her here, I am sensible upon 
the whole it is better that she should be away, nor do I think that she would 
wish to be here herself but from the pain, which in the present state of 


® Debates on the Peace overtures of the Consular Government of Franca 
A letter with proposals for peace had been sent on the 14th, by Talleyrand, the 
French Foreign Minister, to our Ambassador in Paris, Lord Granville 
Windham was Secretary at War from 1794 to 1801, and 1806-7. 

* The birthday of Queen Charlotte. 

%° War against France was declared on May 18, and the Volunteer force was 


preparing to resist an expected invasion by Napoleon’s ‘armée d’ Angleterre’ 
In the field of politics, party spirit ran high, and during the month of 
September a volley of ‘squibs’ and pamphlets was directed against the 


Administration under Addington, ‘happy Britain’s Guardian Gander.’ 
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spirits, she feels from any separation. Were this house in a finished 

and we with money enough to li.e comfortably in it, how I should 

for a party here, of which you should be the principal personage! As 

it is, my hope must be, that I may be able to return to Cecilia in sufficient 

before the meeting of Parliament to admit of our coming into your 

I rhood, and in some way or another, contriving to pass a day, or 

few days with you. We shall fall into almost total estrangement, for I 

an rarely write, and Cecy by a very bad habit, will never shew me a word 

what you write: so that I am only a sort of outside acquaintance, and 

only the covers of your letters. This shall not prevent me, however, 
being internally your most sincere and affectionate friend, 

W. Wrnpzam. 


4 The extreme beauty of Pen’s sister Sarah has been already 
F alluded to. It was the theme not only of a too partial family— 


| the | fond affection looks ever through rose-coloured spectacles—but 
" | ofall whoknewher. For many a day men’s eyes would brighten 


at the thought of her enchanting loveliness. ‘What relation 
“we you to the beautiful Miss Loveday, with whom I used to 
‘dance at the Reading balls?’ an old admirer eagerly asked her 


| great-niece long years after her death. And the girl would 
recall the tone in which he added ‘ How often we young sparks 
_ would wait to see the sun rise on Sally Loveday’s face, as fair 
at the end as at the beginning of the ball. No need for her 
‘Wo fear daylight on her roses!’ ‘Truly ‘an angel both inside 
4nd out,’ as Horace Walpole, for once forgetting to be ‘ precious,’ 

‘aid of Mary Berry.” 

_ Among the many over whom she all unconscious cast her 

spell was Edmund Malone, the editor of Shakespeare, who long 

pressed his suit in vain. A chance meeting with her, after 
her first decided refusal, called forth the following protest from 
the rejected lover : 
(Date about 1786-7.) 
Sunday morning. 
(Under an antique seal with the motto ‘ Fidelis ad urnam.’) 

_ How, my dear Miss Loveday (for what idle rule of ceremony should 
“Prevent me from giving you a title that you will ever hold in my breast?) 
br have I deserved that you should treat me with such marked unkind- 
“tes? ©Since the unhappy day when I first spoke to you on the subject 
ee ; my heart, have I ever mentioned it-to you or any of your friends? 
% { presumed to trouble either you or them with importunate, unavail- 
“ig solicitations? You cannot say that I have. My friend Mr. B. may 
‘Weed from his natural warmth have mentioned my name to you with too 
“Mich partiality ; but if this has been the case, it is, Iam sure, unnecessary 
| Wiel you that it proceeded from himself alone. Why then all this guarded 


_ © A description more consistently true of Sarah than of her famous kins- 
Woman if we may believe H. F. Chorley’s rather iil-natured remarks on the 
‘Wear Both’ in later life : ‘They are more like one’s notion of ancient French- 
men than anything I have ever seen, rouged, with the remains of some beauty, 
ging large fans like Flirtillas etc. of Ranelagh.’—Autobiography, vol. i. 
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caution against one who asks no more from you than that you would 
him as a triend, and whom all your unkindness will never be able to dives 


of that title, or of the feelings that belong to it? Or what necessity . 


there for thus distinguishing from all the rest of the world one, whose gq 
offence has been the aspiring to a happiness that he did not deserve, 

is at least entitled to your pity, and who, be assured, is sufficiently unhappy 
without the additional weight that you have now laid upon him, by making 


him believe he is the object not merely of indifference, but of avereieiill 
But I will say no more. [ have already said toomuch. Forgive, I beseech Ri 


you, the unfortunate E. M. 


Sarah’s response, dated the same evening, betrays a pained” 


surprise at the aspersions of one ‘whose friendship 1 most 
earnestly hope to retain,’ but no sign of relenting, and he is moved 
to a further outburst. 


I cannot expect to live a moment in your memory or ever hereafter tp 
engage your thoughts; unless at some future period the tenderness of your 
heart should feel a transitory regret for the fate of one whom you have 
condemned for the remainder of his life to a cheerless solitude, and who 
can never cease to feel for you the same ardour of affection and the same 
inextinguishable attachment that animates his breast at this moment. 


Sarah never married. We can hardly take seriously the 
austerity of a dear charmer of five and twenty who had ‘ no mind 
to matrimony.’ But in any case, she kept the secret of her 


affections locked in her own sweet bosom, and it was not Malone 
who held the key. Possibly she knew him better than he knew 
himself, and mistrusted his susceptible Celtic nature, for indeed 
‘ the fine sensibilities make not happy.’ 


One tyrant passion all mankind must prove, 
The balm and poison of our lives is love, 


Malone writes at this time in his Prologue to Julia. But Sarah 
Loveday was not the first nor the last of his loves, and by 1794 
another undying attachment '* somewhat discounts his passionate 
avowal to the fair ‘Sally,’ that his affections are not ‘of that 
commodious and manageable kind . . . so often found in the 
world,’ and that by her ‘thousand charms’ his ‘ fate is decided 
for life.’ 

Extracts from two letters of Mary Loveday written in 1811 
from Hopwood Hall give a pleasingly naive description of Lord 
Byron then at the height of his fame. 

On Sunday arrived Lord Byron by four o’clock. He is an extraordinary 


creature. Mrs. Fraser received him. He begged to retire to his room, 
saying he was shy, and dreaded so many beautiful Byngs. At six he was 


12 See Prior’s Life of Malone, p. 212. ‘The lady it appeared—and it is 
nearly all we can hear of her—was a Miss B. well known to Mr. Windham’ 
The date (1794) is presumably correct, or one might hazard the suggestion : for 
‘Miss B.’ read ‘ Mies L.’ 
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by Elizabeth ** to come down, but he declined coming in to dinner, 
ashe said it was his starving day. Every other day he eats only a biscuit, 
‘fmit, etc. (and never sits down to meals on those days), as he was once, 
he says, very large. He is twenty-two, and Lord of Rochdale, in which 
‘neighbourhood he has estates. His starving system will probably bring 
him to an early grave. I told the baneful effects of vinegar, etce., but he 
says he would rather not exist than be large; and the consequence is that 
he is pale and languid-looking, and seems as if he could not walk upright 
from weakness. He has fine large blue eyes, but they are so wild and odd 
that I have no doubt if he lives he will be mad. He is always prowling 
about in our sitting-rooms, taking up many different books, and reading 
alittle in each; then watching us, and seeming inclined, to talk. On 
Monday evening when they play’d cards (which he never does), he took a 
book, but every now and then came to my table as if wishing to talk ; whilst 
I pretended to be very intent on my book, from fearing he would go off 
wildly and that I could not answer him; but last night Mrs. Herbert did 
not play, and she talk’d to him, when I joined, and he said nothing 
ecentric. At first I thought his strangeness proceeded from affectation, 
but have since believ’d it to be nature in him. His voice is piano, and 
manner also, yet it is natural to him, and he appears gentle and good. 
I rather like than dislike him, but his fidgetting manner sets my heart 
heating. He has brought two Valet-de-Chambres [sic] with him. He tells 
Elizabeth that what makes him so dislike society and feel so shy is from 
early ill usage. One foot is shorter than the other, and the high clumping 
shoe he wears on it sounds bad. He always wears long pantaloons of white 
linen, a Jong gold chain round his neck, and his shirt and frill embroidered 
like a foreigner’s. Yesterday morning Capt. Hoste read to us in the novel 
Self Control,“ he came in very often and smiled at the cant of it, as he 
term’d all the serious parts. 


Though she possessed little distinction of mind, Mary was 
not without a quiet share of the family spirit, as is instanced 
by the gentle temerity with which she met the poet’s scoffs at 
teligion. ‘I pity you from the bottom of my heart!’ she 
exclaimed. The mingled astonishment and respect with which 
he replied ‘Do you indeed?’ were long remembered by those 
present. She continues : 


It is sad to see a naturally fine mind ruined by early ill treatment from 
his parents, etc. He has much feeling and a high spirit, and thinks too 
illof mankind from what he has himself experienced, till he at times works 
himself up in a way quite to shock one; but these are evidently the 

' paroxysms of the moment, for he is afterwards as gentle as a lamb. Capt. 
Hoste says he never saw him appear to enjoy himself as since he has been 
at the Hopwoods ; he generally avoids all society. I should be sorry to know 
more of him, as it is painful to see a fine thing of any kind going to 
destruction without the power of preventing it. 


Here my gleanings from the quiet records cease. Pen’s 
sisters died before her. Dear and gracious memories to those 
who loved them best, their interest for the world may be deemed 


_ ™ Mrs, Fraser, née Elizabeth Byng; she and Lady Hopwood were sisters 
» and cousins of the Loveday family. 


a * Self Control, a novel by Mary Brunton. Published Edinburgh, 1810. 
2x2 
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inconsiderable. She herself, living on to days that just link a 
hands with ours, deserves the tribute of the parting word, 


Remarkable in so long retaining her hold over a nature such 


as Windham’s, she was perhaps more remarkable in this—that 7 
she could reject worldly advantages offered by a man she liked,” 
to endure obscurity with the man she loved. For the rest—she § 


had her heart’s desire, and who can say more? If she obtained 


it at a cost of some social consideration, which of us in a spec © 


tacular and self-placarding age can say as much? 


M. W. Hoper. 
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EMILY BRONTE 


A rew weeks ago a well-known author, with whom I was dis- 
cussing the life of Emily Bronté, exclaimed ‘I don’t like Emily, 
‘but I love Charlotte.’ That is the opinion of many who have 
never studied the life and works of Emily Bronté, yet how unfair 
is this estimation of her both as a woman and an author. It 
isover a hundred years since Emily Bronté was born in the little 
bed-sitting room, behind what is now a butcher’s shop in a back 
street in Thornton, in the West Riding. In 1818 it was the 
parsonage of the Old Bell Chapel, of which the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté was the curate in charge. A century gives time for a 
ftue estimation to be reached, when faults and eccentricities 
have been allowed to sink into oblivion, and the real soul of the 
woman and the author is revealed. Emily Bronté is not only the 
most distinguished writer of the famous Bronté family, but she 
isnow known as the most passionate novelist of the nineteenth 
century. In everything she has written, it is the soul-facts that 
count, to the exclusion of all else. Much has been written about 
Charlotte, but little about Emily, though she is slowly but surely 
coming to her own, for those who have written of her with 
appreciation have had a high standard of what constitutes real 
literature. Her place in the world of letters is now assured. 

Emily died on December 19, 1848, at the age of thirty, 
though her funeral card, to be seen in the Bronté museum at 
Haworth, and the memorial tablet in the old Haworth church 
both gave her age as twenty-nine. She left a collection of poems, 
most of which have now been published, and one great novel. 
She died in ‘a time of promise,’ but without one word of recogni- 
tion or praise; ‘she sank baffled, unknown, self-consumed,’ to 
quote Matthew Arnold, who recognised her genius in his poem 
tatitled Haworth Churchyard, written in 1855. 

She (how shall I sing her?) whose soul 
Knew no fellow for might. 

Had we not the assurance of Mrs. Gaskell that Charlotte had 
told her that Shirley Keeldar was modelled on Emily Bronté, we 
should have had a very distorted picture of the bright, cheery, 
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ever helpful sister, who, in spite of her masculine manner, was 


the generous, good-hearted friend to all in the home. Ellen © 
Nussey tells us she was known as the Major, because of her 
soldierly bearing, and Charlotte pictures this best-loved sister as 
Captain Shirley Keeldar, who with her imperious manner ruled 
the household at Fieldhead, and when the rioters were expected, 
it was Captain Keeldar who was to defend them from the mob. ~ 

With the exception of two short letters to Ellen Nussey there 
are no letters of Emily’s to help us, for Charlotte destroyed those 
to the members of the family, and Emily had no correspondents 
outside her own home. Yet she must have been a delightful 
letter-writer, for Charlotte addresses her as ‘mine bonnie loye’ 
and begs for more and more letters. Emily and Anne must have 
written hundreds of letters to each other, for they were so devoted. 
It was to this best-loved sister that Charlotte turned when she 
felt that she must leave the Heger pensionnat. ‘Tell me if I am 
needed at home,’ she writes, knowing that Emily would be glad 
to have her even if her father did not wish for her return. 

It was to Emily that the servants looked for help when they 
were ill, and it was she who took on the burden of the hardest 
part of the duties—Emily did the ironing, baking and cooking, and 
her bread was always light. It was Emily who got up first 
in the morning to light the fire when there was no servant to 
do it, and it was she who fed the animals—the dogs, the cat, the 
hawk, the young geese, and the canary—and she has left draw- 
ings of several of these animals which she loved. When she was 
buried the faithful old dog, Keeper, followed her to her grave, 
and then lay at her bedroom door and moaned pitifully for weeks. 

It was Emily who played in the moorland brooks with the 
tadpoles, and moralised on their strength and capability, and it 
was she—‘ the lady of the moor ’—who knew all the wild birds 
and their haunts, and who could name the birds by the feathers 
which were collected to fill the pillows at the parsonage. ‘This 
is a turkey’s,’ she murmured to herself, ‘and this is a wild duck’s; 
and this is a pigeon’s; and here is a moor-cock’s; and this, I 
should know it among a thousand, it’s a lapwing’s,’ says Cathy 
in her delirium. And when the only brother went wrong, it 
was Emily who stayed up at nights and saw him to bed safely, 
however late it was ; and when the old father needed one daughter 
to stay at home to help him in his blindness, it was she who 
never hesitated to stay with him, though it meant working at 
her German books alone, when Charlotte went to Brussels for the 
second time. Although Charlotte said Emily was indifferent to 
praise or blame, it would have cheered her if she had lived long 
enough to read what has been written of her by those who under- 
stood her message both in prose and poetry. 
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Sydney Dobell was the first to discover the great genius of 
Wuthering Heights, though when he published his critique in 
the Palladium he erroneously gave the credit of the novel to 
Charlotte. There is nothing more touching in literature than 
Charlotte’s gratitude to Mr. Dobell for his appreciations of Emily’s 
work. ‘They are true, they are discriminating, they are full 
of late justice, but it is very late—alas! in one sense too late.’ 
When Charlotte wrote that, she did not know who was the author 
of the article in the Palladium, but later she communicated with 
Sydney Dobell, sending him a copy of a second edition of Wuther- 
ing Heights with a biographical notice of her sister Emily. 

As you will see when you have read the biographical notice, my sister 
cannot thank you herself; she is gone out of your sphere and mine, and 
human praise and blame are nothing to her now. But to me for her sake 


_ they are something still; it revived me for many a day to find that dead 
as she was, the work of her genius had at last met with worthy appreciation. 


The greatest sorrow of Charlotte’s life was the death of this 
sister. Writing to Mr. Williams, the literary editor of Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, she says : 

I could bear to let Anne go; she seemed to belong to God, but I wanted 
to hold Emily back. . . . Emily’s spirit seemed strong enough to bear her 
to fulness of years. 


Sydney Dobell’s eulogium on Wuthering Heights, published 
nearly seventy years ago, shows a wonderful insight, and he has 
gauged the character of the real author better than he knew. ‘It 
isthe unformed writing of a giant’s hand; the large utterance of 
ababy God ’ ; and again referring to the soul-stirring pages : 


The thinking out of some of these pages is the masterpiece of a poet 
tather than the hybrid creation of the novelist. The mass of readers will 
probably yawn over the whole; but in the memory of those whose remem- 
brance makes fame, the image in these pages will live as a recollection of 


things seen and heard. 


Charlotte was not a poet in the true sense of the word, but Emily 
ranks as one of the great poets of the nineteenth century. 

With the ‘exception of the article in the Palladium, and 
| Matthew Arnold’s tribute, nothing more was published in favour 
of Emily until Swinburne eulogised Wuthering Heights. 


It may be true that not many will ever take it to their hearts; it is 
tertain that those who do like it, will like nothing very much better in the 
whole world of poctry or prose. 
| M. Ernest Dimnet, in Les Seurs Bronté, greatly appreciates 
" Emily’s genius; he says: 

Emily dut attendre. Ses vers qui sont ce qu’elle a fait de plus semblable 
elle-méme ne sont appréciés & leur valeur ane depuis vingt ans & peine, 
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et son roman serait encore ignoré s’il ne s’était fait en Angleterre 
rapide évolution du goft. Mais cette évolution était proche au 

méme ou Emily mourut et, dés 1849, un jeune critique, M. Sydney Dobell, 
montra dans le Palladium qu’il avait senti la grandeur de ce Wuthering 
Heights ou ses confréres plus 4gés ne voyaient qu’extravagance et impudenr — 
Ce n’est qu’avec Matthew Arnold et Swinburne que le roman passa ay 
rang des ceuvres immortelles, sinon parfaites—ce que Wuthering Heights 
est loin d’étre—mais, 4 partir de l’article du Palladium, Emily eut in 
nombre sans cesse grossissant de fidéles. 

Wuthering Heights ne ressemble en rien aux cuvres de Charlotte ¢ il 
ressemble peu aux ceuvres de qui que ce soit. C’est, comme le dit Miss 
Bronté, un pur produit des moors et d’une imagination exclusivement 
nourrie d’elle-méme. 


It has however been left to a Belgian writer, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, to put Emily Bronté on a pedestal from which none 
shal] dare to move her. In 1898 he writes in his Wisdom and 
Destiny, 


I have at this moment before me the history of a mighty and passionate 
soul, whom every adventure that makes for the sorrow or gladness of man 
would seem to have passed by with averted head. It is of Emily Bronté 
I speak, than whom the first fifty years of this century produced no woman 
of greater or more incontestable genius, 


Of Wuthering Heights, the spirit of which he has entered into 
with zest, and appreciates to the full, he says : 


We feel that one must have lived for thirty years beneath burning chains 
* of burning kisses to learn what she has learned ; to dare to confidently set 
forth, with such minuteness, such unerring certainty, the delirium of those 
two predestined lovers of Wuthering Heights; to mark the self-conflicting 
movements of the tenderness that would make suffer and the cruelty that 
would make glad, the felicity that prayed for death and the despair that 
clung to life; . . . love surcharged with hatred, hatred staggering beneath 
its load of love, . . . She sees, she admits, and she loves. She admits the 
evil as well as the good, she gives life to both; well knowing that evil, 
when all is said, is only righteousness strayed from the path. 


‘It is pitiful that it was left to a Belgian to appreciate Emily 
as she deserved, and yet how appropriate it is, for was it not 
a Belgian, Professor Heger, who was the very first to discover 
Emily’s wonderful genius? When Mrs. Gaskell interviewed 
him it was of Emily rather than of Charlotte that he chose to 
speak. 


He seems to have rated Emily’s genius as something even higher than 
Charlotte’s, and her estimation of their relative powers was the same. 
Emily had a head for logic, and a capability of argument, unusual in 4 
man, and rare indeed in a woman... She should have been a man, @ 
great navigator [said M. Heger in speaking of her]: Her powerful 
reason would have deduced new spheres of discovery from the knowledge 
of the old; and her strong, imperious will would never have been daunted 
by opposition or difficulty ; never have given way but with life. 
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- When discussing Emily Bronté with Dr. Heger, the son of 


a Professor Heger, in the summer of 1913, I asked him if his father 


had ever read Wuthering Heights. He replied that he had never 
heard that he had, and, as his father’s knowledge of English 
was very limited, he hardly thought he would have been able to 
jead an English novel. My reason for asking was that Pro- 
fessor Heger hud gauged Emily Bronté’s powers as a writer so 
amazingly, as Wuthering Heights proves. 


Her faculty of imagination was such that, if she had written a history, 
her view of scenes and characters would have been so vivid, and so power- 
fully expressed, and supported by such a show of argument, that it would 
have dominated over the reader, whatever might have been his previous 
opinions, or his cooler perceptions of its truth. 


That is exactly how Wuthering Heights appeals to its readers. 

Professor Heger was known to have given Charlotte Bronté 
books and souvenirs, but there is no record that Charlotte ever 
received a gift from the Belgian schoolmistress, Madame Heger. 
Emily, however, appealed to the clever wife of the Professor, 
and she gave her a book in French, with an inscription on the 
outer cover, ‘ Presented by Madame Heger to Miss Emily Bronté 
1842.’ This was sold at Sotheby’s in July 1907, together with 
Emily’s own Bible in red morocco, and an inscription by her 
father, ‘To Emily Jane Bronté by her affectionate father, 
February 13, 1827.’ 

Not only did Emily appeal to the Belgian schoolmistress, but 
she was the general favourite with her schoolfellows in the class. 

I had the good fortune in 1913 to meet Mademoiselle L. de 
Bassompierre, the aunt of M. Albert de Bassompierre, a directeur 
of the Belgian Foreign Office, who in 1916 published a small 
book in England and America giving an interesting and authentic 
account of what actually took place on the outbreak of war on 
the 2nd and 3rd of August 1914, at the Belgian Foreign Office 
in Brussels. 

Mademoiselle L. de Bassompierre was at the Heger pensionnat 
in the Rue d’Isabelle with Charlotte and Emily Bronté, and she 
Imew them both, as she was in the same class. She was especially 
fond of Emily, who, she told me, was always the favourite with 


‘the other pupils. ‘Why do you English praise Charlotte so 


much?’ she exclaimed. ‘It was Emily we all liked best; she 
was kinder and more sympathetic than Charlotte, and certainly 
cleverer ; she could draw, play the piano and speak French and 
German far better than her sister.’ This, it is well to know, 
was confirmed by Charlotte. 

_ There was an interesting souvenir of this friendship between 


| Emily and Mademoiselle L. de Bassompierre in the shape of a 
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drawing of one of the large trees in the garden of the pensionnat — 
by Emily, which was given to Mademoiselle de Bassompierre at — 
her request. Wishing that it should not go out of the family 
she had given it to her nephew, M. Albert de Bassompierre, 
who showed it to me in his beautiful home in one of the suburbs 
of Brussels. It will be interesting to know if this treasured 
drawing of Emily’s has survived the German invasion of the 
Belgian capital. 

Madame Heger’s gift to Emily and Mademoiselle L. de 
Bassompierre’s testimony prove Emily’s popularity, though she 
was quiet and retiring in manner, and did not appear so brilliant 
as Charlotte. I am quite aware that Miss Laetitia and Miss - 
Frances Wheelwright, whom I had the pleasure of knowing, 
and who were pupils at the Heger pensionnat, considered Emily ~ 
more difficult to get on with than Charlotte, but it must be 
remembered that both these girls were much younger than the 
Bronté sisters, and were not in the same class. Moreover, they 
did not get to know Emily or Charlotte well in 1842, but after 
wards, when Charlotte returned to Brussels alone, and again 
after she became a distinguished author. They naturally were 
very proud of their old schoolfellow and were glad to meet her 
again in their London home. If they had had the opportunity 
of knowing Emily intimately they would doubtless have appre- 
ciated her. 

It has been repeatedly stated that Emily owed nothing to 
Brussels and her Belgian teachers, but. that is far from true, 
for if her poems are studied with their dates it is easy to see 
that by far the best ones, as well as her great novel, were written 
after her nine months in Brussels, and she probably owed more 
to the Belgian school than Charlotte. 

If further evidence were needed, I had many interviews with 
those who knew Emily in her old home at Haworth, when I lived 
in that moorland village now more than thirty years ago, and all 
agreed that she was shy and retiring but most kind and thought- 
ful for others, especially those of her own home. 

It was Emily’s passionate’ novel that set the pace for 
Charlotte’s Jane Eyre, and it was the finding of Emily’s poems 
that caused Charlotte to compile the little book of poems for pub- 
lication, and time has proved that Emily’s were the only poems 
that merited publication, as Charlotte admitted. 

There is said to be no language for spirits, but Emily Bronté’s 
wonderful account of the spiritual love of Cathy and Heathcliff 
is unique in the realms of literature. ‘The little souls were 
comforting each other with better thoughts than I could have 
hit on: no parson in the world ever pictured heaven so beauti- 
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as they did, in their innocent talk.’ This gives the first 
glimpse of the hero and heroine, when children, mourning for 
“the death of Cathy’s father, and as their love for each other 
jncreased it was pure passion without sensuousness. | When 
Cathy tells Nelly Dean of her love for Heathcliff she reveals a 
spiritual union. ‘He shall never know how I love him: and 
that, not because he’s handsome, Nelly, but because he’s more 
myself than I am. Whatever our souls are made of, his and 
mine are the same.’ And when separation is suggested as the 
result of her marriage with Linton she exclaims : 


We separated! Who is to separate us, pray? They’ll meet the fate of 
Milo! Not as long as I live, Ellen, for no mortal creature. Every Linton 
o the face of the earth might melt into nothing before I could consent 
to forsake Heathcliff.... My great miseries in this world have been Heath- 
diffs miseries, and I watched and felt each from the beginning. My 
great thought in living is himself. If all else perished, and he remained, 
Tshould still continue to be; and if all else remained, and he were anni- 
hilated, the universe would turn to a mighty stranger; I should not seem 


apart of it. 


In her well-known Last Lines Emily gives expression to the same 
thoughts about the ‘God within my breast ’ 


Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be, 

And Thou wert left alone, - 

Every existence would exist in Thee 
Again she says : 


My love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal-:rocks beneath; a source of 
little visible delight, but necessary. Nelly, I am Heathcliff, he’s always, 
always in my mind; not as a pleasure any more than I am always a 
pleasure to myself, but as my own being. So don’t talk of our separation 
again, it is impracticable. 

Heatheliff after the death of Catherine is haunted by her 
spiritual presence for eighteen years : 

She has disturbed me night and day, through eighteen years—inces- 
santly—remorselessly—till yesternight ; and yesternight I was tranquil. I 


dreamt I was sleeping the last sleep by that sleeper, with my heart stopped 
and my cheek frozen against hers. 


As death approaches and he looks forward to reunion he exclaims : 


Last night I was on the threshold of hell. To-day I am within sight of 
my heaven . . . hardly three feet to sever me... I’m too happy; and 
yet I’m not happy enough. My soul’s bliss kills my body, but does not 
satisfy itself. 


As a novelist Emily Bronté has revealed to us the helplessness 
of evil, and the futility of taking revenge. ‘I get levers and 
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mattocks to demolish the two houses, and train myself to be 


capable of working like Hercules, and when everything is re 
and in my power, I find the will to lift a slate off either roof 


vanished,’ says Heathcliff as he nears death. All his strength” hw 


had been spent on his love for his spirit bride. 
Her poems like her great novel Wuthering Heights are ong” 
pathetic outery. Her soul is ever struggling to express itself, 


What my soul bore my soul alone 
Within itself may tell, 


she writes, and whilst she prays for ‘courage to endure,’ she” 
welcomes death as Heathcliff did, knowing that it leads to life. 


Mortal! though soon life’s tale is told; 
Who once lives, never dies! 


The moors around Haworth are redolent of Emily Bronté more 
than of her sisters. She paints the moorland scenery in a few 
suggestive words with wonderful exactness : 


One may guess the power of the north wind blowing over the edge, by 
the excessive slant of a few stunted firs at the end of the house; and by 4 
range of gaunt thorns, all stretching their limbs one way, as if craving 
alms of the sun. 


As a poet Emily Bronté belongs to the mystics, and yet her 
poems are written from experience, but it is a spiritual experience 
rather than an earthly one. Mysticism is not a philosophy, it 
is an experience and a union with the divine, and Emily looked 
on Nature with her clear vision and saw Nature’s God in all. 
Charlotte speaks of Emily’s poems as ‘ wild, melancholy, elevat 
ing,’ but there is something more, a divine intuition, which gives 
expression to the soul, and it was this that was ever urging her 
to write her thoughts in verse. 

I know our souls are all divine, 

I know that when we die 
What seems the vilest, even like thine 
A part of God himself shall shine 

In perfect purity. 

Emily Bronté has been unjustly judged from a religious stand- 
point, and classed as a pagan. Mrs. Gaskell asked Ellen Nussey 
“what were Emily’s views on religion?’ but Ellen did not know, 
and Mary Taylor tells us she never heard Emily say anything on 
the subject, except once, when Mary said she had answered the 
question as to what her religion was by saying ‘It was between 
herself and God,’ and Emily looked up from the floor where she 
was sitting and said ‘ That’s right.’ 

Emily Bronté was religious in the best sense of the word — 


judging from her poems, because she had a clearer vision of what 
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he infinite held for her. Her father’s narrow creed did not 

iice for her; she had ‘the kingdom within,’ though, except 
er poems, she did not reveal it. To those in her own home 
dwelt apart and cherished the divine light within. 


But that pure light, changeless and strong, 
Cherished and watched and nursed so long; 
That love that first its glory gave, 
Shall be my pole-star to the grave. 


_ It is not possible to trace Emily’s teachers in the art of poetry, 
“tat we know that she read Shelley and the-best literature avail- 
ible, though originality is the dominating feature of all her work. 
_ Genius has no geographical boundaries, and imagination has 
to limits. Emily’s thoughts wandered far, and ‘in her mind a 
kingdom was.’ In her poem To Imagination are the oft-quoted 


Where thou, and I, and Liberty, 
Have undisputed sovereignty. 


' Professor Heger said Emily should have been a man, and her 
poems breathe the strong, sure, masculine note which no other 


Woman writer has ever possessed ; her one novel is strong meat, 
and not fit for babes or those of weak mental digestion, and so 
with her poems. ‘They are mostly of the stern and even cruel 
ts of Nature and humanity—the wild howling winds, The 

t Mother, The Prisoner, The Wanderer from the Fold— 

nin, sin, sorrow, sleeplessness, death, and the rejected lover suffer- 
ing for his temperament and poverty for which he could not be 
‘teld responsible, and Emily recognised this and was ever ready 
Noplead for not only justice but leniency. She treats all the stern 
ispects of nature with a fearless and resolute spirit, never flinching 
‘ut praying for a ‘chainless soul with courage to endure.’ This 
ligh resolute will has given her readers a false impression, for she 
‘las been judged as being hard and cruel, but that is not so; 
though unbending, there was a spiritual gentleness about Emily 
| was quite feminine, and all suffering creatures appealed to 


© When Charlotte pictured Emily as Frances Evans Henri in 
te Professor and as Shirley Keeldar in Shirley there seems to 
‘ea great contrast and yet they were from the same model and are 
Mery similar. Frances, the little lace-mender, is one of the most 
Mautiful and gentle heroines in fiction, and yet she could surprise 
Mer visitors with her knowledge of human nature and her strong 
Minguage, whilst Shirley Keeldar gives the impression of an 
Mperious masculine character ; but towards the close of the story 
Me is gentle and docile when love finds the key to her heart, 
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and it is easy to see that both are from the same model, though 3 


the perspective is different. 


Whether any lover ever really touched the heart of Emily 


Bronté is a problem that we shall probably never solve, but her 
conception of the true union of spirits is unique; her poem The 
Old Stoic has often been quoted as proving her ‘scorn of love,’ 
but it is more sarcasm than otherwise, for love. and the union 
of hearts are often in her mind. Wuthering Heights is a direct 
denial of Emily’s ‘ And love I laugh to scorn’ in The Old Stoic, 
for everything in the novel is subservient to the great passionate 
love between Heathcliff and Cathy, and instead of despising love, 
Emily exalts it, as no other novelist has ever done. 
As M. Dimnet so beautifully expresses it : 


L’idée del’amour est aussi pure, aussi dépouillée, pour Emily que l’idé 
et le mot de mariage le sont pour les enfants. Certains détails feraient 
méme croire & des ignorances de parfaite innocence. L’amour, tel qu’ellele 
concoit et le peint, est trop inquiet pour qu’on puisse le mettre dans quelque 
sphére céleste ot les anges vivraient de la vie des hommes, mais il irait 
parfaitement & un monde de génies incorporels et fougueux. C’est une 
attraction souveraine ou la matiére n’a point de part, mais dont les Ames 
sont les jouets sans résistance. 


People have complained that there are too many death-bed 
scenes in Wuthering Heights, and death seems to occupy far too 
much space in the poems; but living in a churchyard, and having 
lost her mother and two young sisters, Maria and Elizabeth, added 
to the old vicar’s solemn funeral sermons—which he never failed 
to use as a warning for his simple-minded parishioners, it is small 
wonder that death bulked large in Emily’s imaginative nature + 

Sleep brings no wish to fret 
My harassed heart beneath ; 
My only wish is to forget 
In endless sleep of death. 


The poem of which this is the concluding verse was written in 
1837, when Emily was only nineteen, at a time when most girls 
are looking forward to the full and happy life of womanhood; 
but she is strong and distinctive on the question of an early 
death, she fought it manfully, but to quote Charlotte, ‘ she had 
never lingered over any task, and she did not linger now.’ Death 
took her at the beginning of a most promising career. ‘ She 
was torn reluctant, panting, from a happy life,’ but as she saw 
death approaching she put forth all her spiritual force, and her 
Last Lines will live for ever, as a bold clarion cry to those about 
to ‘ cross the bar.’ 

Emily’s love of Nature was a great comfort to her. Ellen 
Nussey tells us Emily was like a new creature when on the free 
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moors; she loved the open spaces, with the pageant of the sky 
above—here was freedom and her natural reserve would vanish : 


But lovelier than cornfields all waving 

In emerald, and vermeil, and gold, 

Are the heights where the north wind is raving, 
And the crags where I wandered of old. 


Yhe more we know of Emily Bronté the more we marvel 
at her powers, her simple life, her limited horizon, her few friends, 
her narrow home life, and yet, how stupendous her force and 
spiritual vision! In the fragment of the poem entitled The 
Prisoner she tries to express her experience as a visionary, and 
then the cruel return to the earth. 

Oh! dreadful is the check—intense the agony— 
When the ear begins to hear, and the eye begins to see; 


When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to think again ; 
The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain. 


Charlotte tells of Shirley Keeldar’s reveries and visions, and 
expresses a wish that she should write them down. Poets are 
said to lead a double life, and Emily was no exception. In 
the two tiny journals which were discovered in a little box. by 
Mr. Nicholls, there is nothing to rouse enthusiasm, just: plain, 
homely statements; yet compare them with her poems, and her 
novel written under powerful inspiration, and it is difficult to 
believe they were written by the same person. Had Charlotte 
not destroyed the Gondal chronicles, literature would have been 
the richer, but there is nothing to tell of them except the refer- 
ences in the four little journals written by Emily and Anne in 
1841 and again in 1845. It is tantalising but we must leave 
them, for, with the exception of the fantastic names in several 
of the poems which refer to the Gondals, there is nothing more 
to glean about them. 

Those who have learnt to appreciate and love Emily Bronté 
are few, but they are secure in their estimation of a noble woman 
and a great genius. 

EstHER ALICE CHADWICK. 
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In the registers of St. John’s Church at Huntingdon—which was 
demolished in Commonwealth times and the parish in 1668 united 
to All Saints, the parochial records being transferred to the latter 
—stand two entries which have attracted singularly little attention 
from historians. Archdeacon Vesey, venerable in every sense, 
who was Rector of the united parishes from 1858 to 1874 
informed me that he believes these entries were first noticed by © 
himself, and that Carlyle, to whom he showed them, assured him 
that he had never seen the registers before, and had relied on — 


Noble for dates and other local information. Carlyle writes a8 9 z , 


though St. John’s were still standing. The entries are these : 


A.D. 1621. Oliverius Cromwell filius Robti reprehensus est coram tota 


ecclesia pro factis.- J.T. 
A.D. 1628. Oliverius Cromwell fecit paenitentias coram tota ecclesia. 


There is an earlier entry under 1599, of the infant Oliver's 
christening : 
Oliverius, filius Roberti Cromwell generosi et Elizabethe ux. ejus, 


natus vicesimo quinto die Aprilis et baptizatus vicesimo nono ejusdem 
mensis. : 


The only historical reference that I have come across to the 
recorded penances of Cromwell is a cursory and contemptuous 
allusion to them by Gardiner as ‘ obvious forgeries.’ It is clear 
that he had not inspected them. I did so myself a few years 
ago, and subsequently asked the Vicar of Godmanchester (now of 
Sandy) the Rev. Arthur Sloman, to make a very careful inspection 
of the book, which he did with the help of the Rector of All 
Saints. Mr. Sloman confirmed my recollection that the idea of 
forgery cannot be entertained for a moment—the entries come 
in their due place in a long closely packed page, allowing no room 
for later insertions. The handwriting also is obviously con- 
temporary. Mr. Sloman remarks: ‘The former of the two 
entries immediately follows the entry of the name of a new Rector, 
John Taplin (or Tamplin), and is initialled ‘‘ J.T.’’ The word 
‘‘reprehensus”’ is very indistinct, an attempt having been made 
to obliterate it, and I am not sure that the words following have 
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, r been restored by veing carefully gone over with an inked pen. 
ut the entry bears every mark of being genuine.’ In the second 
y ‘fecit’ is indistinct. It may be added that above the 






3 5 “baptismal entry some later hand has written ‘ England’s plague 
" lorfive years.’ But the words were after erased. 





If Archdeacon Vesey is right in thinking that there are no 
dther references to public penance in the register of St. John’s, 






| these two entries are certainly remarkable. For in 1621, when 





the nephew of the powerful Lord of Hinchingbrooke was ‘ rebuked 
before the whole congregation for his conduct (factis),’ he was 
married to the daughter of a worshipful knight, and a family man 
—at least, his eldest son was born on October 8th of that year— 
while in 1628 he who did public penance in church was actually 
Member for the Borough, and children were rapidly filling his 
house. ‘Two years later he was named a Justice of the Peace. 
What extent of irregularity or delinquency would at that date 
entail public penance is not very clear. Huntingdon, until 1836, 
was in the immense diocese of Lincoln, but I have failed to find 
record of any sentence pronounced by the Consistory Court which 
would explain the entries in the Huntingdon register. Open pen- 
ance, by one of those interesting conservatisms of which English 
life has so many examples, can still be inflicted by the spiritual 
tribunals of the Church of England, and was actually inflicted 
down to a century ago. William of Orange bade the Bishops stir 
up their churchwardens to present offenders, whether rich or 
poor, against the Seventh Commandment. In two years 20,000 
persons were convicted for cursing and for profaning the Lord’s 
Day, and 3000 persons in London and Westminster alone for lewd 
and disorderly life. During the first year of the Long Parlia- 
ment 2000 persons were presented in the Archidiaconal Court of 
London for moral offences, and the Archdeacon, Lord Morley 
remarks, was as busy as the Bow Street Magistrate. In Anne’s 
teign Convocation busied itself with penitential forms of discipline. 
Dr. Cox, in The Parish Registers of England (pp. 217-218), 
temarks that in the eighteenth century this discipline had been 
so far relaxed in cases of slander that it took place in the vestry, 
immediately after Morning Prayer, when the offender confessed 
his or her sin, and asked pardon of the slandered person, in the 
presence of the parish priest and wardens and a select number 
of other witnesses. The confession made, and white sheet worn, 
before the whole congregation was reserved for incontinence. 
Bishop Wilson’s enforcement of a primitive discipline in the Isle 
of Man was much more searching, however. At an earlier date 
the penitent often had to stand at the market cross—sometimes, in 
the case of minor offences, ‘in his ordinarie apparell,’ but where 
grave scandal had been caused ‘in linteis,’ ‘in his lynneing 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 512 2¥ 
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apparell.’ A rod was also placed in the hands, and a paper ¢ 
the back and breast. Kxamples for the Stuart period are qu 
common. ‘hus in 1608, in the Act Book of the Court of te ® 
Royal Peculiar of Corie Castle, Dorset, we find that one May # 
Browning, who had confessed unchastity, was ordered to ‘ stand 
on three Lord’s Days during Divine service in Corfe Chup 
habited cum lodice tnduta hoiding a white rod in her hand, and 
to confess her crime in manner of a penitent.’ In the previous 
year John Woolfreys confessed to have ‘ travailled upon a Sabbath 
day with a paire of wheales aiter him,’ and was enjoined to coniess 
his fault in the Church. Most of the Corte Castle sentences wer 
for incontinence—especially ante-nuptial incontinence—slander, 
or desecration of the Lord's Day. A remarkable rake-penitent 
was Old Parr, who stood in a sheet—to be ‘purged for lawes 
satisfaction’ in Alberbury Church, at 105. When he was pre 
sented to Charles the First, the King said ‘ You have lived longer 
than other men, what have you done more than other men?’ 
Mr. Parr: ‘I did penance when I was an hundred yeares old.’ 
Archdeacon Hale’s collection of Precedents and Proceedings 

in Criminal Causes brought before the Courts Christian of the 
London diocese (1847), a book rarely met with, contains an 
immense number of records dating from 1480 to 1639. Most of 
the cases, however, were dealt with in Court by a judicial reproof 
or small fine. To glance only at those entries which apply to the 
laity and fall within Oliver Cromwell’s earlier life-time, we find 
offenders presented, or ‘detected,’ for (inter alia) seeking help 
from a wizard to know whether cattle were bewitched ; for drunken 
frolic ; for robbing the poor of their due (the ‘ church-stock’ of 
sheep) ; for non-attendance at church and refusing dues to priest 
and clerk; for ‘marrying under a bush’; for laying a load of 
broom in the church, ‘ very noysum and unsemelye ’ ; for being “a 
common drunkard and a reylour and chyder to the greife of the 
Godlie and greate danger of his soule’; for marrying while 
excommunicate ; for setting up habitation in the church porch, 
when the offender’s wife gave birth to a child, and ‘continued 
there her whole month’ ; for incest and monstrosity ; for breaking 
into the parish chest ; ‘for coming to be churched without kercher, 
midwife or wyves, and placed herself in her owne stoole, not in 
the stoole appointed, by the which she shewed herself derisiouse 
in coming so like a light and common woman’; for deriding 
holy matrimony by carrying a bough of weeds and nettles before 
the bride, to the great offence of the congregation ; for not coming 
to his parson to be examined in the principles of religion, ‘ wherein 
he was found ignorant’; for holding an unreverend opinion of 
the Eucharist, ‘ to wit, that there is noe difference betweene the 
receyvinge of bread and wine there, than eating and drinking in 
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ire qu | enn mon alehouse’ ; for dancing the morrice in sermon time; 
t of th @ fighting and brawling; a churchwarden for presenting a 






jarishioner causelessly ; for popish recusancy ; for gross slander ; 
Yor sedition and contentiousness; for being accessory to a 
Wughter’s unchastity ; for breach of promise of marriage; for 
“daiming to be churched at home; a woman for ‘usinge most 
qursed oathes, as namely, God’s wounds, God’s hart’; for 
Sabbath § glandestine burial and robbery ; for ploughing up the church path ; 




















coniess | ¢hurchwardens for that ‘they have not anie gatheringe for the 
£8 Were wore at the tyme of the administracioun of the Sacrament’ ; 4 
slander, ai-servon for coming into the church in man’s apparel— 
enitent § Beeminus injunxit ei penitentiam in her usuall apparell with a 
* lawes FS on her brest’ ; a man for sitting covered in Divine ser- 
as pre § ice; for setting up a maypole in service time; for practising as 
longer 





Physician and blood-letter without authority; for not receiving 
men?’ § the Sacrament at Easter; for refusing to kneel in service time; 
old.’ ‘for refusing to be veiled at churching ; for removing landmarks ; 





edings § parish clerk for that (among other offences) ‘he singeth the 
of the _ psalmes with such a jesticulus tone and altitonant voyce, videlicet 
ns an “queakinge like a pigge, which is altogether disagreeing unto any 






lost of ~§ musicall harmonie’; for Brownism; for railing at the parson ; 
eprool § for fox-hunting on ‘Sunday; for adultery and attending con- 
to the yenticles ; a woman for railing at the curate, and calling him 























e find § ‘sawcie prowde Jack and base rascallie slave and shackrell’ ; 
help ‘aman for persuading the neighbours that his wife had bewitched 
inken them ; a woman for ‘rayling at our vicar, saying she would never 
k’ of feceave a cupp of salvacion at the hand of so damned a priest, 
priest ad comparing him to a dogg’ ; for sitting at the Belief, refusing 
ud of to do reverence to the blessed name of Jesus, using derisive 
ig *a gestures during service, and ‘ contemning the celebracion of holie 
f the § Church and festivall dayes’ ; a father for suffering his boy to give 
vhile saucy and impudent answers when catechised ; for coming drunk 
rch, to the Holy Communion ; a father for standing sponsor to his own 
ued ‘child, contrary to the 29th Canon ; a churchwarden for embezzling 
king ‘the collection ; for suffering a child’s body to lie too long unburied ; 
her, for encroachment upon pews; for ribaldry and gambling; for 
t in advising a brother not to marry a girl whom he had wronged; a 
use = =6woman for wickedly wishing she were a witch for a time ‘that 
ling she might be revenged of her adversarie ’ ; another ‘ for hanginge 
fore ‘her lynnen in the church to dry, and when our minister told her 
ng of it she said she might hange her raggs there as well as the 
ein ‘surplysse, and bad him doe his worst’—she was suspended 
of | ab ingressu ecclesiae; for not turning to the East at the 
the ’ Doxologies, Creed and Gospel; a schoolmaster for negligence ; 
- for ‘casting things at the maides in sermon tyme and sticking 





4 feathers on a maides wastcoate’ ; a parish clerk (aquae-bajulus) 
: 2x2 
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for not attending the minister in visiting the sick and ministerj 
the Sacrament; for secretly baptising and concealment of birth, 


There are also the usual presentations for defamation and i incon. a 


tinence. 


It is clear that offences of very diverse degrees of consequences _ 
were matters of ecclesiastical discipline. One curiously slight 


business was the presentation in 1617 of a girl ‘for that she, 
being a yonge mayde, sat in the pewe with her mother, to the 
great offence of many reverend women,’ although the Vicar had 


privately admonished the maid and advised her to ‘ sitt at her 


mother’s pewe dore.’ The ‘ Millenary’ petitioners (puritan) of 
1603 had asked that excommunication should not be inflicted by 
lay judges nor ‘for twelve-penny matters.’ It does not appear, 
however, that many of the offenders indicated above were ex 
communicated. Excommunication carried with it civil penalties 
and denial of Christian burial. Such a sentence would properly 
be ended by the delinquent doing open penance. Article of 


Religion XXXIITI. declares : ‘That person which by open denun- § 


ciation of the Church is rightly (rite) cut’off from the unity of the 
Church and excommunicated ought to be taken of the whole 
multitude of the faithful as an heathen and publican, until he be 
openly reconciled by penance, and received into the Church by a 
Judge that hath authority thereunto.’ But the tendency was to 
skip the excommunication and ordain the penance—the offender 
having submitted—straightaway. Mr. Francis Bond in his 
English Church Architecture, p. 733, says ‘I have notes of a 
large number of cases from the Consistory Court-book at Bristol, 
when the custom was that you did penance at your own Church- 
porch on one Sunday or two Sundays, and at the High Cross at 
Bristol on the third, where absolution was given.’ Penance was 
also sometimes commuted for a fine—this had been a grave 
mediaeval abuse. In Stuart days it does not appear that public 
humiliation in church was often ordered except for the more 
scandalous offences. In Cromwell’s case the ‘reprehension before 
the whole congregation ’—the first and mildest stage of public 
penance—may have referred to some piece of horseplay which had 
scandalised the serious-minded neighbours, or a prank played 
perhaps on the new incumbent. The open penance of 1628 is 
more curious. As already stated, there appear to be no other 
entries of the kind in the register, and this was the biggest man. 
in the borough, its representative in Parliament. What kind of 
a man was he before the terrors of conviction seized him, about 
1629? It is not a question the answer to which will necessarily 
be swayed by Olivarian or anti-Olivarian prepossession—I confess 
myself of the latter persuasion, but want to study the matter 
coldly—for the wilder the earlier period the more marvellous the 
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i Fs F work of grace afterwards. On the 13th of October 1629 Crom- 


well wrote this to his cousin the wife of Oliver St. John: ‘ You 
know what my manner of life hath been. Oh, I lived in and loved 
‘darkness and hated light. I was a chief, the chief of sinners. 
This is true. I hated Godliness, yet God had mercy on me. 
Othe riches of His mercy!’ How much allowance must we make 
here for the puritan habit—Bunyan exemplifies it—of blackening 
an unconverted past? Sanford (Studies of the Great Rebellion, 
1858) refers to ‘ vague traditions of early depravity, moulded and 
partly, if not wholly, created, by the calumnious spirit of 
restored Royalism.’ It is Dr. Bate, the physician, who in his 
Lives, Actions and Executions of the Prime Actors, etc. (1661) 
says that Cromwell’s ‘ debauched incivilities and sottish insobriety 
expelled him from the University of Cambridge ’—an unsup- 
ported statement which disappears from the edition of 1663. In 
that year James Heath’s Flagellum appeared. Heath was a 
Royalist, but disavowed prejudice. His description of the young 
Oliver as having ‘an inordinate and irregular will, swayed by 
the bent of very violent and strong passions’ is obviously true 
to life. But he goes on to allege ‘uncontrolled debaucheries ’ 
with roystering comrades. He fought, brawled, would kiss every 
wench he met, and worse. ‘The ale-wives of Huntingdon and 
other places, when they saw him acoming would use to cry 
out to one another ‘Here comes young Cromwell, shut up your 
dores.’’’ Heath says he had ‘heard it confirmed so often by 
knowing parties, and the stories made use of by his party, who 
' did thereby magnify his conversion.’ He adds: ‘ By his lewd 
actions he had so aliened the affections of his uncle and Godfather, 
Sir Oliver Cromwell, that he could not endure the sight of him.’ 
Anecdotes are given of mad follies, by which Oliver’s small 
patrimony was exhausted. Then came a sudden change, ‘so that 
he now became the wonder, who before was the hissing and scorn 
of all people.’ Henceforth he devoutly and constantly frequented 
the parish church. Sir Philip Warwick relates the same tale of 
a wild and wicked early manhood. On the other hand Noble 
quotes the negative evidence of ‘the worthy and curious Mr. 
Edward Farrar of Huntingdon,’ a non-juror who lived in Crom- 
well’s house early in the eighteenth century. Farrar ‘ acquainted 
Sir James Barrow that they had no traces in that neighbourhood 
of Oliver’s having led a dissolute life.’ Nearly a century had 
passed, but local traditions are long-lived. 
Sanford observes : 


I confess the strong passions which undoubtedly formed part of the 
constitution of Oliver’s mind would have led me a priori to consider if 
probable that in his early years they might have carried him into excesses. 
_ But there is really no evidence of this, and it seems almost impossible te 
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fix upon any time when such could have been his conduct. After his 
marriage he led the ordinary life of a sober head of a family. Royalist ~ 
scandal has scarcely ventured to intrude upon the privacy of his domestic — 


circle during those early years of his marriage. Any excesses which may 
have been attributed to his youth end with the commencement of his 
married life. Yet several of his biographers, who seem to have been 
unaware of the early date of his marriage, present us with accounts of fresh 
excesses after his return from London.” 


In Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary there is this : 


His father dying about two years after he had been at College, he 
returned home (1618) where the irregularity of his conduct so disturbed 
his mother that, by the advice of friends, she sent him to London, and 
placed him in Lincoln’s Inn. But here, instead of applying to the study 
of the Law, he gave himself up to wine, women and play, so that he quickly 
dissipated what his father had left him. His stay at Lincoln’s Inn could 
not be long, for he was married when he was twenty-one years of age, 
Having run through the whole circle of his follies, he returned to Hunting- 
don, where he led a very grave and sober life. 


‘At Huntingdon,’ says Carlyle, ‘he continued unnoticeable, 
but easily imagined by history for almost ten years, farming lands, 
etc.’—Oliver’s ‘seeing the light’ is dated by Carlyle from 1623. 
And all the time there stand in the register of St. John’s those 
two entries. Whether they point to anything very heinous or 
not, they hardly tally with fancy pictures of quiet sanity and 
burgher-like, steady-going respectability. Dr. Sincot, Cromwell’s 
physician at this fime, described him as ‘ valde melancholicus,’ a 
word sugg gesting fits of morbidity and disordered passion. The 
strange thing is that Royalist writers of the Restoration do not 
seem to have known of the entries. Allanson Picton claims that 
the tales of dissolute courses are ‘ without even the pretence of any 
shadow of evidence and rest only on malignant rumour.’ Pro- 
fessor Firth declares that they may safely be disregarded. . All 
this seems rather a priori. Cromwell’s enemies would doubtless 
rake up all they could against him, but their ‘ malignity ’ in this 
case had for support the general statement of Cromwell himself 
and the particular statements of his friends. Why should friend 
or foe be tied down to regarding Oliver as a plaister saint? Lord 
Morley wrote in 1900: ‘The stories about Oliver’s wicked youth 
deserve not an instant’s notice. In any case the ferocity of party 
passion was certain to invent them. There is no corroborative 
evidence for them.’ I have since ventured to bring under the 
eminent historian’s notice the entries now discussed, as somewhat 
weakening this statement, and he replied that he had not been 
aware of them. 

It is not clear why malicious inventions should stop short at a 
certain date. Towards the end of Oliver’s career, indeed, scandal 
again becomes busy, as to the details of which the curious may 
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consult Notes and Queries, 1st series, iv. 19, 2nd series, i. 101, 
and 8th series, xii. 17. The accusers were not only people of the 
stamp of Mrs. Aphra Behn, but Colonel Hutchinson’s widow 
wrote of the Protector, that ‘his Court was full of sin and vanity, 
and the more abominable because they had not yet cast away the 
name of God, but profaned it by taking it in vain upon them." 
Cromwell’s own chaplain complained to Baxter of the ‘ hopeless- 
ness ’ of his work among the Protector’s family and courtiers, so 
‘loose was their way of life.’ The liberal historian Guizot speaks 


an of Cromwell’s secret intimacies as though there were no doubt 
16 study about them. It does not seem likely. The historic schools, Lord 
quickly Morley remarks, are coming to an end which dismissed Charles 
- Pi as a tyrant, Laud as a bigot, Wentworth as an apostate, and 
onl - Cromwell as a hypocrite. Not the vulgar hypocrisy, at any rate, 
which conceals vices under the cloak of religion—the real 
jroxpirns imposes on himself first. There is nothing unlikely, 
ceable, however, in a wild and furious youth, and at any rate, if all other 
lands, testimony to that effect be cast aside, there remain those two 
1623. curious records in the parish books of the big man—alone, seem- 
| those f ingly, among the parishioners—being openly disciplined in church. 
ous OF Laud was Archdeacon of Huntingdon in 1616—it would have 
y and been remarkable had it been he, or his official, who inflicted 
well’s the punishment. In his Visitation Articles of 1637 we find this : 
us,’ @ "You the Churchwardens are, at the expense of your parish, to 
_ The provide a convenient large sheet and a white wand, to be used at 
© not such times as offenders are censured for their grievous and 
} that notorious crimes.’ Did Cromwell really wear a white sheet and 
f any stand in the porch—‘ bareheaded and barefooted ’ was sometimes 
Pro- enjoined—beseeching all who passed in and out to pray for him, 
All or stand upon a board—‘ raised a foot and a half at least above 
teas the church floor,’ enjoined Archbishop Grindal—to be preached 
| this at coram tota ecclesia, and interrogated as to his true repentance? 
mself - Huntingdon was a somewhat puritan place, and the idea of public 
riend penance was at once puritanical and Catholic. 
Lord Anyone who has been to Hinchingbrooke, or looks into the 
outh matter, will feel the absurdity of thinking of Cromwell as a 
varty ‘man of the people.’ And did he not leave Huntingdon to become 
ative tithe-farmer for a body of Cathedral dignitaries at Ely? There 
* the isan entry in the earliest register of All Saints which is interest- 
what “ing, viz. : ‘1612. October. The Queen of Scots Corps: brought 
been “into this church the 6 day’—on its way from Peterborough to 
Westminster. Oliver’s uncle must have been there, and he 
at@ @ himself probably, aet. 13, among Dr. Beard’s Grammar boys. 
ndal “There came a day when he looked at, and into, the coffin of 
may "mother decollated sovereign, this Queen of Scots” grandson. 


4 Everyone knows the story of his being sent for to Hinchingbrooke 
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in 1604 to play with the little Prince Charles, a year younger than 
himself, and possibly, a twelvemonth earlier, he may haye 
marvelled, child-like, at the good Scots tongue, when James the 
Sixth and First was entertained by Sir Oliver Cromwell on hig 
way south to ascend his new throne. Perhaps it may be recalled 
that in after. years Charles the First spoke to his confessor, 
Sheldon, of his willingness to do public penance for his delivering 
up of Strafford to the will of the Parliament by walking bare. 
footed from Whitehall to St. Paul’s. 
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THE ENEMY IN OUR MIDST 


Taat the enemy in our midst was not imaginary is evidenced 
by the fact that thirteen spies were shot in the precincts of the 
Tower, and that others, it is believed, were treated with more 
leniency. Every Army in the field employs spies. To all 
who have given a thought to the subject it is obvious that a 
spy must be a brave man. Lodi, who was shot in the Tower, 
was a very brave man, and so must others have been who met 
alike fate. But there is a wide difference between the man who 
takes his life in his hands and travels about in an enemy country 
to obtain military information for his Government, and the man 
or woman who becomes a trusted resident in one of the Allied 
countries, and finding employment, domestic or otherwise, 
ingratiates himself or herself with a family in order to play eaves- 
dropper and betray the country that has trusted and adopted 
them. The German knows little of honour as the term is generally 
accepted and has no regard for it. He excels in this description 
of espionage. A Protesting Jesuit, all means to an end are fair 


- forhim. As a fighter, pur et simple, he is not to be despised, 


but he fights foul if he can. His lying, his savage cruelty, and 
his cringing attitude when beaten, stamp the Boche as the 
meanest enemy with whom we have ever crossed swords. 

It is, however, with the purely imaginary espionage and kin- 
dred dangers that it is proposed to deal in this article. Spy stories 
and tales of Secret Service have appeared in great numbers and 
have been skilfully treated in fiction, but these, while they un- 
doubtedly thrill, lack the humour of the supposititious spy’s én- 
vironment. Of the instances here narrated of imaginary enemy 
action, many were within my own personal knowledge, while 
others have been communicated by an officer whose duty it was 
to trace these various reports to their several sources. 

Though hardly within the scope of an article dealing witb 
supposed enemy action, I cannot omit from the category of 
rumours the first, chronologically, and the most circumstantial 
of all—the secret passage of a large force of Russians through this 
country. Never was a purely imaginary event more widely 


_ believed, and there are still people of average intelligence who, 
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like the few believers in the butcher Tichborne claimant, take 
ready offence if their credulity is ridiculed. In the early days” 
of the Russian fable I ventured to ask a High Official whether 
it was true, as was stated, that they had arrived at Antwerp. He 
gave me to understand with some considerable show of dignity, 
that he was a High Official, and that his lips, therefore, were 
sealed. It was a relief after this to turn to Punch’s pages and 
to read the clear proof that the train was full of Russians, sinee 
there was snow in the carriages! The most plausible solution 
is that the men seen and heard were bearded Highlanders, Lovats 
Scouts, and that they spoke Gaelic. 

Rumours of enemy action during the War seemed to group 
themselves into categories appearing and disappearing in cyeles, 
the order being roughly, signalling, spies, and concrete platforms 
for gun emplacements, and then da capo so far as the first and 
second were concerned : it fell to my lot to scotch the concrete 
platform scare. As this has been finally laid to rest, it will 
be convenient to deal with it out of its turn and to give a few 
instances to show how imaginary it was. But some allowance 
must be made for those who were credulous, for, with the know- 
ledge of previously prepared emplacements in Belgium, which 
undoubtedly hastened the fall of Antwerp, Liége, and Namur, 
one can readily understand why this scare took so strong a hold 
upon the public. 

Scotland Yard was bombarded with reports of these so-called 
emplacements, and I was despatched to inspect lawn-tennis courts 
and factories all round London. ‘These reports had a strong 


family likeness. In every case, whether lawn-tennis grounds or ~ 


factory floors, the concrete was said to be six feet thick, not more, 
not less. The suitability of the spot was a negligible quantity, 
nor was it ever explained how the factory building was to be 
removed so that the floor might be available for the gun or how- 
itzer with which London was to be shelled. In one such case I 
solemnly inspected a sort of tea garden in which there was 4 
humble rockery the stones of which were stuck together with 
concrete, while on the ground, which would otherwise have been 
too damp for the tea drinkers, was a thin film of that substance 
certainly not more than two inches thick. In another I was 
sent to the house of an artist of great repute to inspect a lawn- 
tennis ground composed of the usual six feet of concrete. I 
found a very beautiful garden and was informed by the genial 
owner that the only lawn-tennis court within the neighbourhood 
and his knowledge was a cinder court, some 500 yards away, in 
the grounds of a house belonging to his great friend, a very dis- 
tinguished Admiral, then in high command. He was glad, how- 
ever, that I had come, as some vulgar people in the neighbouring 
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“fats had forced their way into his house during his absence from 


ndon, and had insisted on his servants taking them up on 


the roof so that they might see the apparatus which he used 


" for secret signalling to the house on the other side of the canal. 


"This was the house of the distinguished Admiral. ‘The net 


“jesult of my visit was that it put a stop to some very stupid 
“persecution, and that I made a firm and, I hope, lasting friend 
of the supposed traitor. Many factories round London did I 
inspect. Of one, the whole of the Directors and Staff were 
gupposed to be Germans. ‘There had been aliens on the Board 
at the beginning of the War but these had all been cleared out. 


' The Manager was a very amusing American, and the only 


foreigner employed was a rather stupid Swede to whom I tried 
to talk in execrable Norwegian. It was early in the War, the 
‘winter of 1914, and the American Manager told me how a friend 
of his in New York had been exploited by a sympathy-seeking 
Boche. ‘I haf told you all I know’ said the German ‘ off the 
siduation in vich our obbressed beobles find demselves, and I vant 
your obeenion, your gandid obeenion on the whole thing.’ ‘ You 
ask,’ said the Yankee, ‘ for my opinion, my candid opinion? 
Well, Sir, it is this. ‘That German will be the official language 
‘in Hell for the next hunderred yeers.’ In another factory, not 


| only the floor but the roof was suspect, as the latter was reported 


to be flat, to be of great strength, and to be supported by rein- 
forced concrete arches. No explanation was given by the alarmists 
as to how this weighty superincumbent mass was to be removed 
before the gun on the six foot (really five inches) floor could be 
fired, but at all events one part of the damnable preparations 
was complete. The roof was flat, but it was of glass, and there 
Were no concrete arches. I noted also that in this factory the 
floor had sagged under the weight of heavy machinery stored 
on it. 

It was a pleasant life, this driving round London to inspect 
absurdly impossible gun emplacements, but it was obviously a 
waste of time and petrol, so, with the permission, and to the 
great relief, of Scotland Yard, I wrote a letter to The Times, 
in which the results of some of my inspections were given, and 
this put a stop to the great concrete platform scare. 

It is difficult to believe that of all the hundreds of reports 
“of alleged signalling to the enemy, only a very small percentage 


had any foundation in fact, since many of them were so wonder- 
“fully circumstantial. Some of these signalling scares were suffi- 


Miently naive. A lady took me up into one of the bedrooms of 


"her flat to show me an opposite window from which signals were 
' exchanged between the owners of the house, who were supposed 
to be French (‘but you know what that means’), and of that 
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next to hers. ‘But why,’ I ventured, ‘do they not come do i 
into the road and talk?’ ‘That I do not know,’ she repli 
with some acerbity, ‘ but I do think it is scandalous that this” 
signalling should be allowed to go on.’ I promptly assured her” 
that it should be reported in the proper quarter, and she: wag” 
appeased by the feeling that she had done her duty as an English 
woman andamother! The signalling was probably the methodical” 
lighting of the old Frenchman’s pipe at stated intervals, § 
Per contra I am inclined to believe that signalling from an hotel, 
out of which I was successful in clearing a whole staff, landlord 
and servants of supposed Swiss nationality, brought about the logs 
of a gunboat anchored in Sandwich Bay at the beginning of the 
War. She was an easy victim, and it was probably the only 
chance the Boche has had of a real ‘ sitter.’ 
I had at first intended to tell some of the stories of imaginary 
signalling and supposed concealed wireless telegraphy—in regard 
to this latter that very clever and interesting play, ‘The Man 
who stayed at Home,’ unfortunately gave the idea to many 
“supersensitive minds—but there is such a pathetic sameness i 
them all that they are readily summarised. Moreover, did I 
give all the details that I possess, some of the instances might 
be recognised, and pain might be inflicted on well-meaning but 
mistaken individuals. I have had the privilege of discussing much 
of the evidence taken with care and patience by those who had 
the various cases to deal with, and in all the conclusion that no 
assistance has or indeed could possibly have been given to the 
enemy by the supposed signalling or wireless, was inevitable. 
In some instances whole neighbourhoods were reported by some 
of these visionaries as having German leanings, the conspirators 
being equipped with concealed apparatus which enabled them to 
communicate with each other by a species of wireless telepathy! 
Imbued with this feeling, the displacement of a curtain or blind by 
the wind, the passing of one of the occupants of a house in front 
of a light, and thus throwing a shadow on the blind, or a servant 
going to an outhouse with a torch, laid the owner, about whose 
loyalty there was in truth no shadow of doubt, under gtave 
suspicion! In nearly all these ‘ spy mad’ people a highly strung, 
excitable or neurotic temperament was evidenced, fertile soil for 
suggestion, and in some the drug habit or an over-indulgence im 
stimulant may have lent aid to a vivid imagination. In hardly 
any of the voluminous reports is any indication given as to whom 
the supposed signals were directed or how the enemy was to be 
in any way assisted. That, was a secondary consideration and 
was clearly for the authorities to ascertain. 
Late on in the War came a rumour which was as persistent, 
as firmly believed in, and that had as little foundation in fact 
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the advent of the Russian troops. This was the supposed 

sence in the streets during air raids of mobile anti-aircraft 

s mounted on trollies. As a matter of fact, the investigation 
‘gf the numerous assertions of ‘eye-witnesses’ was a waste of 

time, for the authorities responsible for the Defence of London 
“were fully aware that the use of such guns was confined to the 
guter barrage, and that it would be the height of absurdity for 
to dash about the streets, firing in singularly unsuitable 
, and breaking windows. But so circumstantial were 
the accounts and so positive were even police constables and others 
worthy of credence, that a few of the reports were investigated. 
_ The rebutting evidence in one was as curious as it was decisive. 
Awitness stated that he saw a trolly drive up, the men dismount 
and the gun come into action and open fire. The manager of a 
deaf and dumb establishment in the immediate neighbourhood 
gaye evidence that some of his patients, though stone deaf, were 
singularly susceptible to vibrations, and these men said quite 
_ positively that no gun had been fired. The probable explanation 
was that a trolly did drive up, that the men dismounted to go 
under cover, and that the witness saw a flash from an anti-air- 
craft gun in a fixed emplacement in line with the trolly, possibly 
hearing its report soon after. This was but one of the many 
reports of these phantom and non-existent trollies. 

Iam tempted to give some description of a ‘scare’ which 
does not fall into any of the three groups under which I have 
tried to arrange my subject, but has its special interest. Early 
in the War reports of an alarmist nature gave some amount of 
trouble to Scotland Yard, coming, as they did, from a quarter 
to which attention had to be given, and I was commissioned to 
inquire into them. Borings, it was stated, were being made by 
an enemy alien in the quarries close to a rather important tunnel 
on one of our main railway lines, with the view of lodging 
explosive charges for its destruction, the alien having gained 
admittance to the quarries on the pretence of being engaged in 
the intensive culture of mushrooms. These quarries, from which 
some of the best of our building stone has been excavated, are 
very egtensive, there being many miles of galleries from which 
the stone has been removed, with large chambers in which the 
toof is supported by columns left for that purpose. These are 
quite dark, dry, well ventilated, and therefore admirably ‘suited 
for mushroom culture. The engineer of that part of the line 
secompanied me into the quarry, and after walking for some 
distance behind guides carrying lights, we came upon the ‘ enemy 
alien,’ a charming-mannered, well-informed and extremely in- 

_ teresting Frenchman! Delighted to find someone who spoke his 
own language—of English he had not a word—he poured out a 
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pent-up stream of detailed description of his beloved mushroom a 
culture. ‘ Where,’ I asked him, ‘were-the borings?’ ‘Oh! Ig” 


trou, M’sieur, le puits? le voili!’ At my feet, and a good 
50 yards from the wall of the tunnel, was a shallow well about 
a yard deep into which water for the mushroom beds trickled 
from a small pipe which led from a cranny in which surface 
water collected. This was the only, and, of course, perfectly 
harmless ‘boring.’ Two of his brothers were at Verdun, and 
we exchanged similar views on the subject of * les sales Boches,’ 
With some difficulty I escaped being embraced, and saying 
good-bye to the charming old Frenchman, spent a highly in. 
teresting afternoon in exploring the wonderful galleries of the 
quarry. I should have lost a very pleasant and interesting day 
had the individual who sent in the alarmist reports only taken 
the trouble to enter the quarries and to make the acquaintance 
of the ‘ enemy alien.’ 

In conclusion, it may safely be said, and this on fairly high 


authority, that despite all the terrible machinations of the 


‘imaginary enemy in our midst,’ and not because of the frenzied 
warnings of the spy hunters, not one iota of information reached 
the real enemy by way of his alleged coadjutors. 


DESMOND O’CALLAGHAN, 
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In 1886, I entered the House of Commons, its twentieth youngest 
member, as Member of Parliament for West Salford, and I kept 
my seat there until 1906, when the nine Unionist Candidates, 
six for Manchester and three for Salford—‘the Ninepins,’ as 
we were called—fell with, and around, Mr. Arthur Balfour at 
the great overthrow of the Unionist Party. 
During part of the time I was in Parliament, I was private 
secretary to the President at the Local Government Board, and at 
. the Board of Trade, and for ten years I was the Government repre- 
sentative on the Ecclesiastical Commission. In that period there 
was very little opportunity for the legislation of private members ; 
in fact, unless a private member was successful in winning an early 
number in the ballot for Bills at the beginning of the session, 
he had very little chance, and, if he won, he was obliged to be 
very careful in his choice of dates in regard to the time allowed 
for private members’ legislation. As a rule, private members’ 
Bills were taken on Wednesdays, when the House sat from twelve 
until half-past five o’clock. Wednesdays were looked upon always 
as slack days for the House as a whole, and every Wednesday 
evening in the session was devoted to dinner-parties, at homes, 
and balls. The glory of the Wednesdays of old times has departed, 
and now Fridays are utilised for private members’ Bills, and, 
after the adjournment of the House, many members, especially 
those living in the country, leave London for the end of the 
week. At the time of which I am writing, there was no early 
closing eleven or twelve o’clock rule, and one felt the strain 
of running a race, as it were, without knowing where, or when, 
to finish. As I lived at that time in the direction of Bryanston 
Square, I knew Baker Street well by the early-morning light, with 
the beautiful view of Hampstead and the church-spire in the 
distance. ; 
A private member gained his chance in the interstices of 
Government legislation, and, in order to legislate successfully, it 
Was necessary to be a regular attendant at the House. I re- 
member at that time Sir Richard Temple, whose books entitled 
Life in Parliament and The House of Commons describe most ably 
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the period, General Goldsworthy, and Baron Dimsdale, were figh 
ing always a kind of triangular duel, each anxious to come out 
at the top in the division-list. On one occasion, the first-named ~ 
left the House for a few minutes one afternoon, before the Govern 
ment work had commenced, to attend a meeting of the London” 
School Board, of which he was an ardent member. He was absent 
for only a short time, but, suddenly, he was shut out from an 
unexpected and really unimportant division. So upset was he, 
that he wrote a letter to The Times about it. I know that the” 
life was one of slavery, because in one session I remember that 
personally I did not miss a single division. Sometimes, however, 
@ private member’s Bill would so much touch the imagination of 
the House of Commons that they would allow it to pass almost 
as soon as introduced ; and, in this connexion, | remember that 
the present Lord Buxton piloted through Parliament a Bill for 
the preservation of sand-grouse, which was allowed to be read — 
the first, second, and third times on three consecutive nights, 
almost I should think a record for a private member’s Bill. To 
give an illustration how watchful and judicious it was necessary 
for a private member to be, in order to make use of spare moments, 
I remember that I was successful in passing a Bill, which after- 
wards became an Act of Parliament, through its Committee stages 
on three Wednesdays, a third of the clauses being allowed to pass 
when the Irish members were absent for Mr. O’ Brien’s wedding, 
a third of the clauses when they were celebrating St. Patrick's 
Day, and a third of the clauses when the Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race was that year being rowed on a Wednesday, instead 
of upon a Saturday. The Irish were always active, and on the 
pounce, ready for reprisals ! 

When I introduced my Bill for the regulation of horseflesh for 
human food, I had behind my back the Manchester, Salford and 
District Butchers’ Association and the Manchester and District 
Pork Butchers’ Association, connected with the cattle-market of 
Salford, which is the largest cattle-market in the United Kingdom. 
The title of the Bill met with laughter, but when the Bill itself 
was understood it was so favourably accepted by the House, that 
I was allowed to take a second reading of it without a speech, 
and, wonderful to relate, I was asked to extend its provisions” 
from England to Scotland and Ireland. At that time, and especi 
ally because I was a new member, I had taken extra pains to 
have all information possible ready at hand, and I had communi 
cations from the most important embassies abroad. It was, 
therefore, a little disappointing to me, that my second-reading 
speech did not, so to speak, come off; but I benefited from it 
to this extent, that on writing to my namesake, the late Sir James 


Knowles, whom then I did not know personally, I was invited © 
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to send him an article for the NinETEENTH CENTURY, which after- 
wards he paid me the compliment of publishing, after having 
reduced my manuscript by more than half. As I had myself 
drafted the Bill, which afterwards became an Act of Parliament, 
I was eventually the reverse of wuhig out of pocket from my first 
attempt at legislation. 

The Bill, which as an Act of Parliament became 52 & 53 
Vict., Chapter 11, regulates the sale of horseflesh for human 
food, and it enacts, stating its provisions concisely, that no person 
shall sell, offer, expose, or keep for sale for human food any horse- 
flesh elsewhere than in a shop, stall, or place where, in letters 


not of less than 4 inches in length and in a conspicuous position, 


he indicates the sale of horseflesh. No one shall supply horseflesh 
to any person who has asked to be supplied with beef, mutton, 
or other meat, or sausages not ordinarily made of horseflesh. A 
Medical Officer of Health, or other authorised person, shall have 


- acess at all times to the shop. Various penalties are indicated for 


infractions of the Act. 

The word ‘hippophagy,’ derived from two Greek words, the 
substantive for ‘a horse’ and the verb for ‘ to eat,’ means the 
eating of horseflesh. Pe -sonally, I am not a hippophagist myself, 
and I would not willingly eat horseflesh, but I have taken an in- 
terest in the subject, because, in the first place, it had an interest 
for my constituents, and, in the second place, because it has an 
economic value. 

It is suggested sometimes that a name has little, or no, import. 
For instance, in the famous statement about the rose: but, a 
name may make, or mar, it may make all the difference. When 
I told some friends that I was writing this article, one thought 
Iwas writing about the Apocrypha, another about an apothecary. 
As an illustration of my meaning: I would give two suggested 
naMes, or synonyms, for the word horseflesh—one Knackerine, 
proposed by those opposing hippophagy; the other Chevaline, 
proposed by those supporting it. Chevril, the name used in South 
Africa, has been suggested, but, that might be confused with the 


French words chévre, a goat, chevreau, a kid, and chevreuil or 


thevrillard, an old or a young roe-buck. In the Evening News for 
February 27, 1918, ‘A Lancer’s Wife’ referred to.chevril, and, in 
sending to the editor a copy of the labels used by the garrison, 
inscribed ‘Superior Ladysmith Chevril,’ she added ‘they had to 
kill their own horses, and the meat was boiled down and the 
extract put in any available bottles. These labels were then 
stuck on the bottles. This extract was, I believe, given only to 
the sick and wounded, of which there were a great number.’ On 
the whole, I prefer Chevaline, a word which was brought long 


'} 0 to my notice. As a precedent that a name sometimes counts, 
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it may be recalled that the House of Commons in debate upon 
the name Oleomargarine, expressed a preference for the name 
now in use, Margarine. A correspondent in the Manchester 
Guardian observed that in Paris, where the horse has been for 
long a recognised and much-used article of diet among the less 
wealthy, where horse-butchers are established in every quarter, 
where horse-steak, finely minced, is eaten raw as a tonic by 
weak persons and sickly children, no one ever talks of chair de 
cheval (that is, horseflesh). The word cheval (horse) alone is the 
common term. But, if that jars, owing to its association, there 
is the euphonious word chevaline. Horse-butchers’ shops in Paris 
are called boucheries chevalines. 

On the 1st of August, 1889, I found myself close to Mr. Glad- 
stone outside the Aye-lobby, and I could not resist speaking to 
him on the subject of hippophagy. I was able to make a good 
excuse from the fact that I had been reading an article which 
he had written upon eating the flesh of swine. In the Life of 
Mr. Gladstone, published in 1903, by Lord Morley, in Volume IL.,. 
on page 537 there is a reference to this incident. Mr. Gladstone 
waxed quite eloquent, and some of my political friends were 
amused by his earnestness, and assumed that he was converting 
me to his views, little guessing the subject of our conversation. 
The result was that I received a letter from Hawarden, of which 
the following is a copy : 

Hawarden Castle, Chester, Aug 6, ’89. 

Deak Mr. Lets Know1zs,—I must be on my guard against seeming to 
speak with authority or confidence about the Greeks of the historic period, 
As to those of the heroic age I think I am safe in saying that the us 
of horseflesh for food was absolutely unknown among them. But it was 
probably known to their contemporaries north of the Balkans. The passage 
I mentioned is in Jl, xiii. 4; and it may be probably inferred from the 
milking of the mares that the flesh was consumed after death. Neither 
was the use of swine’s flesh a properly Achaian usage, but it appear 
to have been brought in by Phoenician immigrants, and to be so decidedly 
characteristic of that stock that, wherever in the Homeric Poems it is 
mentioned as food, Phoenician derivation may be safely inferred, a most 
curious and valuable ethnological key. 

It was only a conjecture however on my part that the near relation 
of the horse to human feeling and life may probably have been the caus 
which prevented the consumption of horseflesh. 

It appears that there is a work in the Collection passing by the name 
of Hippocrates, called De Victiéis Ratione, in which (B.i.) it is stated that 
the flesh of the horse was used among the ancients, as also that of th 
fox, the dog, and the ass. (Smith’s Dictionaries, ‘ Diaetetica,’ and Hipp> 
crates.) But I have no original knowledge on. the subject. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. E. GiapsTone. 


Years passed by, and Mr. Gladstone had been returned again 


to power, having entered upon his fourth administration, with 
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a majority of only forty, and in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
on the 8th of August 1892. He was cabinet-forming, and we 
were all wondering what was about to happen. He had shown 
an inclination towards the disestablishment of the Church, and 
Truth was worrying him, calling upon him to show that he was 
in earnest by appointing a disestablishment-bishop to the See of 
Hereford, which had become vacant. At that very time, written 
to myself, an obscure political opponent, came the following 
letter : 
10 Downing Street, Whitehall, Aug. 23, 1892. 

Dear Srn,—I am desired by Mr. Gladstone to say that he has kept 
your letter to him of the 3lst March, 1890, on the subject of Hippophagy, 
in the hope of seeing you again—a hope which has been disappointed. He 
desires me to say that, in the closing part of An Englishman in Paris, you 
will find some curious particulars on the subject. 

Grorce H. Murray. 


It seemed to me a most wonderful thing that Mr. Gladstone 
should have remembered our discussion and correspondence, and 
I thought that perhaps he had discovered my letter when clear- 
ing out his literary pigeon-holes, during his removal to Downing 
Street, and I mentioned the subject to Lord Gladstone, then 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who, however, scouted the idea, express- 
ing his belief that the letter was merely an illustration of his 


father’s wonderful memory. 

On the 6th of September 1892 I received a further letter from 
Mr. Gladstone, written by Mr. N. Shand, another of his private 
secretaries, thanking me for a copy of the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, in which had appeared some statistics and a 
translation, which I had obtained from French sources. 

The book to which Mr. Gladstone called my attention, 
An Englishman in Paris, was published in 1892. The author 
was Mr. Albert Dresden Vandam, a journalist and author: he 
was educated in Paris, where in later life he acted as correspondent 
of various newspapers, until he removed to London in 1897, where 
he died at the age of sixty, in October 1903. He was present 
during the siege of Paris, and his account of it, in Volume II., 
Chapter 13, is very interesting. Paris was not much better off 
than any other capital would have been if threatened by siege, 
except perhaps for the ingenuity of even the humblest French 
housewife in making much out of little by means of vegetables, 
fruit, and cunningly prepared sauces, for which, nevertheless, 
butter, milk, lard, etc., were required: and for the ingenuity 
in: the public slaughterhouse, where every scrap of meat was 
utilised for human food. We talk in England about hitting below 
the belt, and it was the clever remark of a French sociologist 
that that is where the battle of life is foneht. The tighter the 
| RS see ee 222 
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belt, the greater the pinch! In England cooking-classes hays _ 
taught much with regard to cheap and nourishing food ; but, there — 


is still much to be learnt in the making of inexpensive and 
succulent dishes. 

In Paris, as the siege progressed, instead of keeping them 
penned in squares and gardens, cattle were slaughtered and the 
meat salted, window-boxes were converted into miniature market 


gardens, cellars were used for growing mushrooms, and the land 


between the fortifications and the forts was transformed into 
allotments. Later, beef and mutton disappeared, and the follow- 
ing list gives an idea of the prices paid for food, in French and 
English money, reckoning the franc as tenpence : 


ad 


Francs. £ 
Rat, crow, or sparrow : : ; 3 (or 4) 
Dog, or cat . 
Pigeon “ : 
Rabbit, or fowl . 
Goose . : 
Turkey ; 
1 Ib. of ham 
1 Ib. of bacon 
Egg 
Leek e : 
Cabbage ; ‘ 
Bushel of potatoes ‘ . ; 
Bushel of carrots : ; . . 
Bushel of onions . : : , . 80 
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Notwithstanding these high prices, it may be stated that there 
was no actual case of starvation; and, in all their suffering, the 
Parisians never ceased to be witty. For instance, a clever menu 
was exhibited at one restaurant :—‘ Vin 4 dix-huit sous et eau 
dessus, rosse boeuf, rat goit de mouton.’ It is full of French play 
upon words, and can be translated only approximately as ‘ wine 
at ninepence a litre, and water a-top, old crock’s flesh, rat with 
@ flavour of mutton.’ 

The following letter speaks for itself : 

May 12, 1890. 

Dear Srz,—I read with much interest your article in the NiverzenTs 
Century Magazine on Horseflesh. May I beg your acceptance of a copy 
of my pamphlet on Hippophagy, which is a reprint of an address delivered 
by me at the Society of Arts, March 25th, 1868. You may be aware that 
I was the giver of the dinner at the Langham Hotel, February 6th, 1868, 
to which you refer, as well as of another on an equally extensive scale 
at the Grand Hotel, Paris. I originally called attention to this question 
in The Times newspaper in 1867, and afterwards carried on an active 
campaign against the prejudice there was to horseflesh for food, by means 
of lectures and dinners, for several years, thereby incurring much ridicule 
and obloquy; in fact, at the present day, no one can have the faintest 
conception of the opposition I met with, or the abuse which was showered 
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on me. Though, I think, I may modestly claim to be the indirect cause 
of your excellent Act of Parliament having passed so easily, I desire most 
ungtudgingly to thank you for having finally crowned my labours by your 
successful legislation. 

A. 8. Brcxnztu. 


Mr. A. 8. Bicknell, F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., in 1868, wrote a 
pamphlet upon Hippophagy, The Horse as Food for Man, pub- 
lished by William Ridgeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, in which 
he gave the history of it in ancient times, and in France and 
other countries, commenting upon the characteristics of horse- 
flesh, or as he chose to call it ‘chevaline,’ and its advantages 
a\@food. It appears that the practice of eating horses existed 
in very early times, as is mentioned by Herodotus, who lived 
between B.c. 484 and 408. Virgil (B.c. 70-19) speaks of the fierce 
Gelonian, or Scythian, who drank milk thickened with the blood 
of horses; and Horace (B.c. 65-8) says ‘I will visit the Briton 
inhospitable to strangers, and the Concanian (Spaniard, or 
Thracian) delighting in the blood of horses.’ Mr. Bicknell added 
that ‘from these passages, we may safely infer that if the Gelonian 
and the Concanian drank horse-blood, they also consumed horse- 
flesh.’ That sentence, with its deduction, is interesting when 
compared with a similar sentence and its deduction in the letter 
written by Mr. Gladstone on the subject of hippophagy. 

Many writers during the early Christian period bore testi- 
mony to the fact that hippophagy was commonly practised 
throughout Southern Europe and the East. It was not considered 
unfit for food until the eighth century. Then, between the years 
A.D. 731 and 741, St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, com- 
plained to Pope Gregory the Third that one of the chief obstacles 
to his success in converting the Germans arose from their attach- 
ment to the practice of sacrificing horses to idols, the special in- 
ducement being the partiality of the people for the meat. He 
thought that if the horse could be brought into disrepute by 
Papal censure, it would be of much advantage to his mission. 
Gregory replied, ‘ You say that some eat the wild, and very many 
the domestic, horse. This, most holy brother, you must never 
allow to be done but . . . prevent it by all means, and impose a 
suitable penance ; for it is filthy and execrable.’ This prohibition 
failed, for, about ten years later, St. Boniface complained to 
Gregory’s successor, Zachary the First, that the horse still stopped 
the way to the complete conversion of the heathen, and his suc- 
cessor added to the interdict of Gregory that ‘ beavers, hares, and 
much more the wild horse, are to be avoided.’ However, these 

fulminations were effectual in the greater portion of Europe, and, 
through being forbidden merely on religious grounds, the meat 

became suspected as unwholesome and uneatable. Moreover, 
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animals became generally numerous in proportion to the popt e 


tion, and food more plentiful, so that necessity did not indicate 
the advantage of employing the horse for food. 4 

Apparently, there is no important difference between the meat 
of the horse and that of any other animal used for food. There” 
is nothing in the blood, or the juices throughout the body, of an 
unusual character. Hippocrates, the father of medicine, who 
lived in the fifth century B.c., after saying that beef is indigestible, 
declared that ‘ horseflesh is lighter.’ If an ordinary observer were 
to compare the same joints from a horse and an ox he would 
detect scarcely any difference, except that the former were leaner, 
The horse, passing life in a constant state of training and exercise, 
cannot be fattened like a bullock, and remain well. The fat of 
the horse, too, is harder than that of the bullock when raw: 
it melts at a temperature of about 70 degrees, and forms an ail 
which when strained is excellent for frying. Horseflesh strongly 
resembles beef ; when fresh it is scarcely to be distinguished from 
it ; but, in a short time it may be recognised by becoming darker 
in colour. There is a slight difference in the scent, and a peculiar, 
but by no means unpleasant taste, when it is cooked. Writers 
have compared it to game, roe-buck, or venison, though, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bicknell, the flavour depends much upon the age of 
the animal, an old horse yielding meat with a more decided taste 
than a young one. When slices are cut with the grain they re- 
semble hare, but when cut transversely they might be mistaken 
for fillet of beef. The inferior portions of an old horse are harder 
than those of a young ox, and all horseflesh requires about 
one sixth, or occasionally even one-quarter, longer cooking than 
beef. For soup, no meat answers better, and the best parts of 
a young horse are superior to any meat. 

Prejudice, the chief objection to hippophagy, is being: fast 
overcome. For a long time the potato was considered poisonous. 
Tea was considered as bad as opium; coffee, black and bitter as 
soot ; and rice was rejected by the Highlanders and by the poor 
of London as dry maggots. The horse is the cleanest of animals, 
and certainly a more delicate feeder than pigs, ducks, eels, 
lobsters, crabs, prawns, shrimps, etc., which we eat with gusto. 

The advantages, especially at the present time, of hippophagy 
are great, and they are worth the careful consideration of all 
Food Controllers. By turning attention to the subject, millions 
of pounds of meat, which are now wasted, may become available 
for human food, the privations of the poor diminished, and horses 
better used in their old age. 

In 1914 the Spectator took an especial interest in the traffic 
in horses exported from England to Belgium. In a pamphlet, 
issued by ‘ The Horses’ and Drivers’ Aid Committee,’ it was 
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stated that over 42,000 worn-out horses were shipped abroad from 
England every year, and, according to the report of the Board of 
Agriculture for the year 1912, no less than 17,027 horses were 
shipped alive to the single port of Antwerp during that year. If 
each horse be valued at 4l., the sum involved is 168,000I., or, 
taking the average sale-price in Holland and Belgium at 
§l. per horse, the total sum is considerably over a quarter of a 
nillion pounds annually. At the Zoological Gardens in London, 
horses are presented by private owners, or bought, the price 
varying according to size and condition from 30s. to 4I., but they 
are generally decrepit specimens not fit for human consumption. 
Every carcase is inspected for tuberculosis, or other disease, and. 
rejected if unfit for food. 

Amongst other letters of congratulation which I received was 
a letter from a gentleman living at Liverpool, who wrote : 


Since I presume your object in advocating this useful legislation is to 
prevent injurious meat being sold to the public, may I venture to suggest 
that you should also take up a question which would greatly tend to 
lessen the spread of consumption. Statistics show that Jews are far less 
liable to this dreaded scourge than other people in this country. They 
enjoy longer life, and can be insured for less premiums in consequence. 
The explanation of this appears to be their special mode of preparing 
meat for use. As a precaution against consumption, they cause the lungs 
of each beast killed to be tested before the carcase is pronounced fit for 
food. The lungs are placed under water, and blown full of air, and if by 
any chance a hole is discovered in them by bubbles of air escaping (showing 
the presence of disease in the lungs liable to cause consumption in people 
eating meat from such a carcase), the meat is condemned as unfit for 
human food. Now this inflating of the lungs under water would be very 
simple, and if enforced by law for Christian as well as for Jews’ meat, 
it would probably save thousands of unnecessary cases of consumption 
which occur in this country through the neglect of this simple useful test. 
If you could get it made law that such a test should be applied to all 
oxen, horses, or other beasts killed for human food, you might probably do 
as much to stamp out the disease as Dr. Jenner. I am not a Jew myself. 


This letter is worthy of the consideration of our sanitary 
authorities. At the same time I may add that, in the House of 
Commons, I took up on behalf of Salford the subject of tubercu- 
losis in cattle, and, in consequence of speeches which I made upon 
the subject, two Royal Commissions were appointed for the con- 
sideration of its prevention, etc. The suggestion, however, in the 
above letter is worthy still of careful consideration. 

‘We have all been taught that the way to a man’s heart 
is through the stomach ; the saying should rather run, to a man’s 
health. If this were realised, more interest and intelligence would 
be shown in the science of cooking. Half the health-giving pro- 
perties of food are dissipated by the ignorant manner in which it 
is prepared. . . . It is too often forgotten that variety of food is 
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essential to proper nourishment, yet this is a scientific faet ; 


food, however excellent, ceases to feed when it becomes the gle 
food.’ These observations appear in a booklet with the tit” 


Dainty Dishes for Camp and Home, by R. Piazzani, an Italian, 


published by Mr: John Lane, of the Bodley Head, and, no doubt, 


there is much to be learnt as to foods, their cooking, and their 
varieties. The Food Inspector at the Local Government Board 
says that the annual reports of Medical Officers of Health refer 
rarely to the Horseflesh Act. Before the War, for some years, 
the sign ‘ Horseflesh Sold Here,’ or words to that effect, required 
by the Act, was gradually disappearing, and it was @ ram 
occurrence to find horseflesh sold for human food in shops which 
did not exhibit the sign. It was supposed that people bought 
sometimes cooked horseflesh, sold as cat’s-meat, for their own 
consumption. 
Lees KNOWLES. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN FORESTS AND 
FUTURE TIMBER SUPPLIES 


{HE passing of the Forestry Bill through Parliament during the 
past session has assured for this country a great planting revival 
and the creation of a Forestry Service to undertake the work and 
maintain a continuity of management. To all having at heart 
the true interests of the rural districts the inauguration by the 
Government of a Forestry policy will be welcomed as a great step 
forward—a step more momentous than the public can yet appre- 
ciate. For the reclothing of the waste areas of the country with 
tree crops will, under careful scientific treatment, result in placing 
Great Britain in a more assured position as regards her timber 
requirements in the future, whilst at the same time replacing on 
the countryside a fine virile addition to the rural population. 

A consideration of the position of the Swedish forests at this 
juneture may in its bearing on our present situation not be in- 
opportune. 

Travellers having an acquaintance with Norway, Sweden and 
Northern Russia are well aware that the commonest feature of the 
countryside is the all-pervading forest—pine, spruce and fir forest. 
. They may not have realised, however, that these forests or the 
small portions of them they have passed through in their travels 
form but a fragment of the vast stretch of forest country which 
exists in Northern Europe between the Arctic Circle and the 55th 
degree of latitude. The whole of this great area comprising some 
500,000,000 acres may be, for all intents and purposes, classified 
as a forest country ; it is best adapted to the growth of trees and to 
little else. It would be incorrect, however, to picture this 
enormous stretch of country as a compact range of unbroken 
forest ; for the afforested areas are interspersed with great swamps 
and marshes, wastes and moors, barren rocky tracts of varying 
extent, and soon. This kind of country spreads from Northern 
Russia through Finland across Sweden and on into Norway. In 
it the soil from an agricultural point of view is poor, the climate 
cold, the population scattered—probably somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of fifty-five to the square mile or less—and grazing 
animals are few in number, and therefore with the added fact that 

718 
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the grazing season is a short one a negligible quantity so far ag 
their effect on the forests is concerned. Now these latter points are 
of high importance—the comparatively small population, the long 
and severe winters experienced, and absence of damage by grazing 
animals. For to these determining factors must be attributed the 
survival, the preservation to present times, of this great belt of 
forest land existing in Northern Europe. Through the past. 
centuries and up to comparatively recent times this immense 
area has remained untouched. In the old days it had no value 
economically speaking, the sole use to which parts of it were put 
being for hunting and the killing of animals and birds. 

It was not till about the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the value of these forests began to make itself 
apparent. Before and since areas were and have been disforested 
for the purpose of extending agriculture, but the elimination of 
patches of better-class soil for this purpose has made little impres- 
sion on the forest tract. Far more serious have been the 
attacks upon it made by man, especially in those parts where the 
population has from one cause or another increased in density. 
Reckless hacking, wasteful exploitation, and calamitous fires— 
either the result of carelessness or wilful incendiarism—have ruined 
parts of this fine area. In some cases these agencies, especially 
that of fire and the method of shifting cultivation practised in 
times past, have resulted in a change of species of tree 
covering the soil—e.g. spruce forest being replaced by birch or 
pine and so on. In others, and more often perhaps, the burnt 
forest has been replaced by useless scrub, moor or sandy waste. 
The first commercial exploitation of these forests commenced about 
the middle of last century with the object of supplying the Euro- 
pean timber markets. With the change in materials used in con ~ 
struction, ship building, house building, mining timber, wood 
pulp etc., the hard woods—oak, beech, elm and so forth—were 
replaced by the soft-wood coniferous timbers, pines and firs. 
Russian and Scandinavian forests contained this class of material 
in large quantities, the first named in very large amounts. The 
Scandinavian forests were amongst the first to be tapped for this 
new demand and, as will be shown, have been worked very 
heavily for half a century and more. 

The importance of this great area from our point of view 
lies chiefly in the fact that it is essentially a timber-producing 
area—a forest area : for economically as well as naturally the soil 
will only produce trees. It has done so in the past. It can be 
made to continue to do so in the future. But as the natural 
forests are cut out the past lumbering methods and wasteful treat- 

ment will be replaced by scientific management. For many of the 
indnstrial countries of Europe must to a very considerable extent 
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depend on this great forest belt in the future for a portion at least of 
their requirements. We are much concerned in this matter, 
for the chief species growing in this region are the spruce and 
Scots pine—timbers of which we require such large amounts. 

As regards the probable yield capacity of these forests, various 
estimates have been made. If we omit the large area of private 
forests and those owned by private companies, we may estimate 
that there are at least 300,000,000 acres of forest in European 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, and Norway owned by the State, 
Corporations, etc., all of which have adopted or will adopt in a 
probably near future, as a result of the Great War, ascientific forest 
policy of Conservation. If the future annual yield from this area 
is taken as low as one fourth of a ton per acre, a possible annual 
output of at least 70,000,000 tons is obtainable, omitting altogether 
the timber obtainable from 200,000,000 acres of private forests, 
which cannot be inconsiderable in countries in which the com- 
pulsory upkeep of forests is enforced in some form or another. 
To this area must be added a very large area in Western Siberia 
of which the output is not determinable with any accuracy. A 
near future will witness the exploitation of the Western Siberian 
forests as a result of the enormous future demand and the in- 
creased prices. 

I have already dealt with the aspects presented by the great 
portions of the belt falling within European Russia and Finland.* 
Here attention will be confined to the Swedish forests. And they 
well merit our earnest consideration. The question before this 
country is for how much longer will the primeval Scandinavian 
forests be able to continue exporting timber on the pre-War 
standard. It has been commonly said for some years past that 
Norway has been over-cutting, i.e. felling more wood annually 
than was being put on in the form of increment in her woods, and 
that her primeval woods are nearly cut out. The table on p. 729 
shows that she imports materials from Sweden. In how far the 
same applies to Sweden is not so easy to gauge. But it is self- 
evident to experts, when the size of the countries and the area 
of the forests are taken into account, that it is quite impossible for 
the scale of exports of the past to be maintained indefinitely in the 
future. Once these countries commence to plant or naturally 
regenerate the areas scientifically, and to depend for their exports 
o the material from tended woods, it may be expected as a 
certainty that the material will no longer be exported in the round 
but in a manufactured or semi-manufactured state. Countries im- 
porting timber require it mainly in the raw or unmanufactured 
state, in order that their own industries may undertake the manu- 
facturing part of the work. 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, March 1916; Quarterly Review, April 1916. 
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As will be shown also, it is not only the form the ae " ! 
take but their amount which requires serious consideration, 


For it is difficult to believe with the evidence before one tha 
either Sweden or Norway can continue to export during the next 
forty years amounts equal to those exported to us in recent years, 
And the price will be higher. What effect will the new position 
have on our British supplies? The Great War has not improved 
matters in this direction. It has changed them in some respects, 


And the change for us is to the bad. For the markets of the 
peace are going to be different. Our competitors will be different 


and there will be more of them and the demand will be infinitely 
greater. 

We will now consider the Swedish forests and their capabilities 
of supplying the European Timber Market in the future. 

Various authorities who have examined the question report 
that there are or were large quantities of available timber in the 
Scandinavian woods. Sundbarg* says that the total forest ares 
of Sweden extends to 52,000,000 acres, of which 12,000,000 acres 
consist of State forests, while 6,000,000 are either held by the 
State or leased to sawmills, mines and public bodies. Vast areas 
are also held by parishes etc., these being under State control, 
the proceeds from sales of timber being devoted to the upkeep of 
schools, public works,.churches, and so on. Since 1903 Forest 
Conservation Boards have controlled the private forests, the ex- 
penses of these boards being defrayed from export duties on un- 
manufactured timber, these duties amounting to about one penny 
per cubic metre. 


Another authority on the subject of Swedish forest resources — 


is Dr. Metzger, Professor of Forestry at the Forest Academy at 
Minden. He made an inspection of Sweden in 1909, but his 
reassuring report on the position of the private forests is not 
corroborated by the most recent reports of the Swedish Govern- 
ment. On the subject of the area of the Forests of Sweden there 
appears to be still some doubt. In the Historical and Statistical 


Handbook of Sweden published by the Swedish Government in 


1914 we read: 


Of the 1024 million acres forming the total area of Sweden, omitting 
the inland waters, it is estimated that at the present moment 544 million 
acres, i.e. about 52 per cent., or somewhat more than half, are covered by 
forests. In Europe only Finland has a larger proportion of its land ares 
covered with timber than Sweden. 


Further on this estimated area of forests is qualified by the 
remark ‘ The wooded area therefore amounts to 54,000,000 acres. 
These figures, however, are considered as somewhat unreliable.’ 


2” Sweden: Its People and its Industry. 
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‘In the same report it was estimated that no less than 36,000,000 
eres of Sweden are timberless either because the land lies above 
the forest-limit or, where lying below that line, because the soil 
is itself irreclaimable ; included in this area are heather-covered 
moors, fire-ravaged areas and areas which have been newly-felled 
over. Deducting agricultural land, meadow land and areas 
occupied by buildings, gardens, etc., the areas of forest and waste 
Jands are as follows : i 


Forests belonging to the State .. 20.75 million acres 
Undelimitated lands belonging to State, inclusive of barren 
fells in the Lans of Vasterbotten and Norrbotten 13 a 7 
The property of towns, hundreds and + ee (rural) eae s 
The property of individuals ; 54.5 ins i 


Total .. ae 3 <i z% oh 90 million acres 


The greater part of the Public forests, including those not 
owned by the State, are either managed directly by the Crown 
Lands Board or are under its supervision. The area of Public 
forests amounted to 22,500,000 acres in 1913. This area includes 
forests belonging to Hundreds and Communes as follows : 


Forests belonging to Hundreds, etc. .. Bisa ae el AS 247,500 acres 
Forests belonging to Towns % .. sy ees ee 87,500 ,, 
Forests belonging to Parishes (rural) .. YF or .. 1,400,000 ,, 


Total (1913) Se ahd lar enon ce og eee and 


The State forests in the wide sense of the word in which the 
term has been employed above were distributed as follows, the 
areas being in acres (the irreclaimable land is as a rule included) : 


In 1890 In 1900 In 1913 
Crown Parks (fully organised State forests) 8,521,877 11,295,165 11,699,920 
Crown lands not yet organised . . .. 8,123,122 2,319,177 3,010,127 
Forests of the Crown domain .. “a 601,775 428,795 341,412 
Forests of the Civil tenures Gold tas Civil 
servants) ’ 42,300 35,137 30,262 
Plantations on drift sands Sie a% 3,492 3,332 3,372 


Totals ie a he -» 12,292,566 14,081,606 15,085,093 


The public leased forests under State supervision are as follows : 


In 1890 In 1900 In 1913 
Forests leased to mining companies .. 101,510 8],430 90,272 
Forests leased to saw-mill companies .. 672,675 299,587 132,397 
Belonging to ecclesiastical benefices .. 855,207 872,380 884,137 
Belonging to public institutions i 83,447 108,367 122,110 
Belonging to Crown farms af .. 3,682,267 2,820,110 1,748,250 


Totals ne ae ae .. 6,395,106 4,181,874 2,977,166 
Grand totals of State and public leased 
Eh aS .. 17,687,672 18,263,480 18,062,250 
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In addition to the above there are the forests on the reind az 
grazing-grounds on the fells, which covered an area of 2 627,662, 


acres in 1913. 

Besides the above enumerated areas there exists the enormom 
tract of privately owned forests amounting to about 37,5000 
acres, or if the other areas are included to 54,500,000 acres, a 
already mentioned. This area includes by far the greater partal 
the forests of Sweden, although portions of it consist of irreclaim. 
able land. The bearing which these privately owned forests must 
inevitably have on Swedish forestry exports during the next forty 
years or so is a matter of considerable importance to this country 
and will be subsequently treated of. 

It will be now of interest to deal briefly with the historical 
aspect and present position of these various classes of forest. 

The Crown Parks or fully organised State Forests.—In Sweden, 
as elsewhere, in former times but little value was attached to the 
forests of the country nor was it considered possible for the State 
to undertake commercial operations with success. Acco 
between 1810 and 1830 the greater part of the Crown forests in 
the southern parts of Sweden were either given away or sold # 
private individuals at merely nominal rates. In the Northem 
Lins under the great ‘delimitation ’ or survey, when vast tracts 
of land not under cultivation were divided between the Crown 
and private owners, the rights of the Crown were also neglected 
and areas of forest were allotted to farms out of all proportion 
to the requirements of these latter. That in the interests of the 
country this policy was a mistaken one became evident with the 
increase in values of forest produce in Sweden which commenced 
to take place about the middle of last century; a rise due, a 
will be shown later, to the action of Great Britain in first lower- 
ing and then removing her import duties on sawn and hewn timber. 
As a result of the increased value of forest produce the farm 
forests became the subject of brisk speculation and were acquired 
by owners whose sole object was to fell and extract all the 
saleable timber without a thought to the future conditions of 
the areas. Luckily the State still continued to own great tracts 
of forest in Norrland and in part of Dalarne, and rigid conserva- 
tion of these areas became the policy from 1860-70 onwards, 
whilst every effort was made to increase the area of Crown Parks, 
with the result that from 1,064,485 acres in 1870 they amounted 
to 11,699 .920 acres in 1913 and are still being added to. 

A portion of the area of forests allotted to mining companies 
kas already been reappropristed. As regards the areas granted 
to saw-mill companies the State policy of about a century ago 
was to support the saw-mills in Norrland by guaranteeing to cet 
tain mills the right to fell in the Crown forests a certain number 
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of marked trees at a fixed price; later on woods were made over 
to the saw-mills en bloc. For various reasons the State found it 
necessary to terminate this allocation of blocks of forest. Since 
1885 an agreement has been come to between the State and the 
holders of the privileges whereby the latter have given up their 
claim to continuous ownership of the areas, receiving in return 
from the State permission to cut everything of marketable value 
existing upon them. In other words these tracts were to be 
subject to ‘ lumbering’ in its worst form. 

The next class of forests to be considered are those belonging 
to the Hundreds (247,342 acres) and Parishes (1,399,002 acres). 
The part-owners in the forests of a Hundred are the persons living 
in that Hundred and their shares are in proportion to the number 
of original taxation areas each occupies. The forests of a Hundred 
may not be divided and must be managed on economic principles 
under the supervision of a State Forest Officer. The produce 
realised is used, first, to defray expenses of upkeep; secondly, 
for such building purposes as are common to the whole of the 
Hundred ; and lastly, for distribution amongst the part-owners. 
This system of ownership might well be given consideration in 
our future afforestation schemes in their relation to small holdings. 
The Parish forests are practically owned by the several parishes 
and but slight restrictions are placed on their management, with 
the result that they have usually been overthinned. Consider- 
able funds are said to have been formed from the revenues obtained 
from these areas which are employed to defray the common needs 
of the parishes. The forests belonging to Towns are under the 
Crown Lands Board and are subject to expert supervision. 

_ In 1914 the following summary was recorded on these Public 
forests : 


It has not without reason been pointed out that, as a rule, in conse- 
quence of a too conservative administration, the supply of timber has 
become greater than a rational economic system required. This has led, 
during the last few years, to a gradual increase of the fellings. 


The Private Forests.—From the point of view of Great Britain 
and the amount of timber exports she may expect from Sweden 
during the next few decades, the great areas included under 
Private Forests, amounting as has been said to 37,500,000 acres, 
and the manner in which they have been managed in the past, 
give cause for anxiety. The reports on the present condition of 
these forests are by no means reassuring. The Swedish 1914 
Report evinces anxiety in this respect. Owing to the great area 
of forest belonging to private owners, it remarks, private forest 
economy becomes a question of the very greatest importance to 
the country. The methods on which the private forests have been 
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managed have not generally conduced to the preservation of the 
timber. As regards the Lins of Nerrbotten and Vasterbotten — 


and the upper parts of Dalarne, as well as the island of Gottland, 
the proprietary rights of the owners of the forests have been 
limited by special laws in consequence of which the supplies of 
timber have been well preserved in the Lapland districts and the 


upper parts of Dalarne, though less so in the Liin of Visterbotten - 


and in Gottland. This satisfactory state of affairs has not how- 
ever applied to the rest of Sweden, that is, to the private forests 
situated to the south of Norrbotten and Vasterbotten, i.e. the more 
accessible forests of the country. These forests may be divided 
into three regions : 

1. Central and Southern Norrland and Dalarne.—The area 
included here is, from the point of view of Sweden’s timber ex- 
port trade, more important than the rest of the country put 
together. Excessive felling of both large and small dimension 
timber (the latter especially in areas with good communications 
and on the sea board) is said to be generally in force. 

2. The Bergslags district.—This comprises a belt of country 
from and inclusive of Varmland to and inclusive of Stockholm 
Lan, or that part of the country where mining operations are 
chiefly carried on. The woods have, as a rule, been thinned to 
excess, an evil which has increased since the saw-mill industry 
became more general. 

3. The forests to the south of the above belt.—These forests 
no longer support any great industries. Among the timber ex- 
ports, which in proportion to the supplies of timber are very 
considerable, there is a relatively large percentage of small-sized 
wood, such as pit-props, spars, etc. The greater number of the 
woods owned by the proprietors of farms, especially the smaller 
ones, often resemble badly cared-for pasture land, where birch, 
aspen, alder and other deciduous trees form a large proportion of 
the species in the thin woods. In order to increase the area of 
grazing lands the woods are usually kept thin and for the same 
reason areas devoid of trees are not planted up. 

The management of these private forests is said to have im- 
proved to some extent since the enactment of the forest laws of 
1903 and a Forest Conservation Board has now been established 
in every County Council district south of the two northernmost 
Lins. These Boards have placed at their disposal an annual 
State grant of 10,000 Kronor (1000/.) for the promotion of plamit- 
ing etc., and a grant of 67,500 Kronor to cover the expenses of 
the Board. In addition the Board are granted a total sum of 
100,000 Kronor by the County Councils and the Frovincial Agricul- 
tural Societies, besides which about 1,000,000 Kronor are realised 
annually in fees paid for supervision of forest areas. Although 
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by these means the care of the private forests has thus been 
placed on a better footing they are said to be still in a neglected 
condition and, more important still, no figures exist to show the 
extent of the excessive lumbering to which they have been sub- 
These comments upon the present position of the private 

forests of Sweden are not ex parte statements. They are the 
opinions expressed in the Swedish Reports. From the point of 
view of this country’s timber requirements they merit the most 
careful consideration. One of the causes of the excessive ex- 
itation to which these forests have been subjected in the 
past, if not the primary one, is directly due to our own free trade 


cy. 

In 1842 the import duty for sawn wood was reduced to 30s. 
per load and to 24s. per load for hewn wood. Prior to this reduc- 
tion the Swedish forests had practically only a nominal value, as 
it would not pay to fell anything for export. Consequently as in 
other countries no attention was paid to the forests. In 1851 the 
import duties in this country were reduced to 10s. for sawn and 
1s. 6d. for hewn wood respectively per load. From this action 
the present Swedish saw-mill industry may be said to have had its 
birth. Its growth however was slow until the British duties were 
reduced to a merely nominal sum in 1860, to be discarded altogether 
in 866. The exports, chiefly of building timber, from Sweden 
were almost solely sent to Great Britain till after the Crimean 
War, subsequently to which materials were exported to other 
European countries. The prices at that period were set by the 
British market. 

The low value or practically non-existent value of the forest 
prior to 1851 resulted as has been said in a great neglect and 
shameful waste in the woods by fire and the axe. After 1851 the 
fifty-year-lease system came in. These leases were given for the 
big timber only, with the result that the lessee did not trouble to 
preserve the young growth in the woods. This was not included 
in the lease, as it had no value or was considered to be of no value, 
to forethought being paid to the future conditions of the forest 
ameas or to their maintenance as forests. At a much later date 
it was recognised that these long leases were endangering the 
pemmanence of the large area of forest subject to them, and laws 
Were enacted reducing the length of such leases, the period being 
tow limited to a maximum of five years only. And even these 
five-year leases are subject to the provisions of a Replanting Law. 
The provinces of Norrland and Dalarne contain the largest areas of 
forest and supply more than four fifths of the building wood shipped 
ftom Sweden. The forests of this region were chiefly subject to 
these fifty-year leases, many of which have only lapsed during the 

st few years. Consequently an enormous amount of wasteful 
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exploitation has taken place in this great forest region, the legs 
cutting out all marketable timber and in doing so destroying all 
young growth before handing back the leased grounds to ther 
owners. Years will be required before the areas of private forests - 
so treated can by careful scientific management be made to produce 
timber for export again. This is a point which cannot be too care. 
fully borne in mind when an attempt is made to estimate the 
present forest resources of Sweden. 

During the past twenty years, with the fully recognised im 
creased value of forests in Europe, matters have undergone 4 
complete revision in Sweden. Many of the areas denuded under 
the long fifty-year leases have been bought up either by the 
Swedish Forest Department or by the larger saw-mill companies. 
With the recognition of their future value these latter, in order 
to conserve their own future interests, made tremendous efforts to 
obtain as extensive an area as possible. ‘These large purchases by 
the saw-mill companies alarmed the Government who saw in this 
state of affairs the threatened disappearance of the yeoman farmer 
class ; for to this class the greater bulk of the tracts belonged. A 
bill was consequently passed wich prohibited any further acquisi- 
tion of these devastated areas by the saw-mill companies. 

As a result of this wholesale land purchase the State and the 
saw-mill companies together own more than half of the forest 
lands. These latter, now thrown back for the bulk of their raw 
material on their own woods, are unable to produce their former 
outturn and are also driven to exercise some form of supervision 
and forest conservation in them. 

If this is the true state of affairs, and there would appear little 
reason to doubt it, it will become obvious that a considerable portion 
of the Swedish forests, owing to the lumbering methods encouraged 
in the past, are suffering from the effects of the heavy drain made 
on them in the latter part of last century. Large areas are covered’ 
wholly or partially with useless scrub or young growth and will not 
yield marketable produce for a number of years to come. The 
remaining parts of the country will have as a charge upon them 
the supply of the increasing requirements of the country, exports 
taking a secondary place. It follows therefore as a natural 
corollary that the amounts of timber, chiefly Scots pine and 
spruce, available for export to this country will inevitably have 
to be reduced in a near future. 

The chief species of trees in the Swedish forests are the Seots 
pine and the spruce ; in fact the woods consist almost entirely af 
these two species with scattered birch and alder. As is well 
known, Scots pine and spruce form the bulk of the soft woods 


imported into the United Kingdom. 


; 
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The regeneration of the forests is chiefly accomplished by 
natural methods, i.e. by seed falling from trees left standing on the 
area for the purpose. It is said that this must be the case to a very 
great degree in the future in the scientifically managed areas, espe- 
cially in the northern parts of the country ; for in these the period 
of the year when replanting artificially could be undertaken is 
short and labour is expensive. The spruce in these regions repro- 
duces itself easily from seed. In the central and southern parts of 
the country artificial planting is more generally resorted to. 
During the last decade the Forest Conservation Boards have done 
a great deal to promote the formation of artificial plantations and 
private proprietors are taking up the work. These plantations are 
made either by sowing seed or planting in transplants. It was said 
that pre-War planting in Sweden throughout the lower gulf dis- 
tricts, on areas similar to those which have been suggested as suit- 
able for afforestation in Britain, could be done for less than 2. (10s. 
per acre for both Scots pine and spruce. Owing to the different 
rate of growth of the spruce and pine, which varies according as 
the local conditions favour the one or other species, the trees are 
raised either in groups or belts, or the slower grower is given a 
few years start, the faster one being brought in subsequently. 

The legal history of the Swedish forests is of very considerable 
interest, although it can only be briefly touched upon here. In 
the proclamation of Gustavus Vasa dated April 20, 1542, it was 
declared that ‘uncultivated tracts of land belong to God, the 
King and the Swedish Crown.’ This simple decree of ownership 
greatly facilitated future legislation on the subject of forest lands, 
although the serious lapses which have occurred at various inter- 
vals since have resulted in very large areas passing away from 
the Crown in addition to those freely given up for the extension 
of cultivation etc. Forest legislation as understood at the present 
day was at first chiefly concerned with the regulation of the 
Public Forests, under which term the various classes of forest 
already described were gradually incorporated under suitable laws. 
The rest of the forest areas and waste lands of the country—which 
unfortunately included, as we have seen, by far the larger area 
of the more valuable forests in the central and southern parts— 
were subject to various vicissitudes. Three hundred years ago 
they enjoyed complete freedom. From this position they were 
gradually made subject to increasingly severe legislation, and 
finally even Inmbering for household purposes came under the 
contro] of the State. Then followed a period of almost complete 
freedom, which in its later phases coincided with the birth and 
sbsequent rapid growth of the Swedish export timber trade. 
When the Government woke up to the enormous destruction taking 
Place in the private forests through excessive lumbering a. consider- 
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able area had been cut out. The result was the famous Roy 
Ordinance of July 24, 1903. To go back a little. Perhaps th 
Swedish Forest Law best known. to us in this country is; 
‘Norrbotten Law’ dating from the ‘seventies of last centy 
This law was concerned with the Lapland territories. It enag 
that in the Provinces of Norrbotten and Visterbotten no § 
pine or spruce under 8} inches in diameter at 5 feet from 
ground level shall be felled. More recently the Forest Depa 
ment have created protection forests in the mountainous distr 
situated between Sweden and Norway. All fellings within thes 
forests are forbidden by law except with the express sanction of 
the Forest Officer in charge of them. The raison d’étre of bs 80 | 
forests is of course, as elsewhere in Europe, to prevent denuds 
tion and erosion imperilling the cultivated tracts at the lowe 
levels. The Royal Ordinance of 1903 has now superseded} 
previous legislation and its several clauses apply to all the vari 
classes of forest land. A further enactment of 1906 was di 


ya 


to preventing companies and associations in certain cases from 
buying landed property. This was to prevent the saw-mill mt: 
panies from buying forests. 

The Swedish Forest Service is a descendant of a Venery x 4 
vice established early in the sixteenth century. The ‘ deer anil} 


bird huntsmen ’ and the ‘rangers and keepers’ mentioned ata § 
still earlier date did not form a regular corps. This Veney § 
Service corresponded to a similar service maintained by the Crown” 
in the old Royal Forests in this country such as the Forest of 
Dean, New Forest, etc., although our Service dated from earlier: 
times, i.e. the Conquest or even still earlier in the days of thé 
Saxon Kings. We can now confidently hope that the twentieth 
century is to witness the re-establishment of the ancient Vener | 
Service of this country in its now recognised European form of a 
up-to-date Forest Service. The chief work of the Swedish Venery 
Service up to the commencement of the nineteenth century wat” 
connected with hunting. It was only after the formation of the 
Institute of Forestry in 1820 that the officials of this Service wert 
afforded opportunities of making themselves acquainted with the 
science of forestry. With the institution of the Board of Forestry 
in 1859 the head of the new department became the head of the 
Forest and Venery Services as well. Subsequently with the 
object of uniting in one central department the administration 
of both the forests and the landed property of the State, the Forest 
Board was converted into the present Crown Lands Board, the 
head of which is now also the head of the Forest Service, whos: 
officers are known as Chief Foresters and Foresters. The Service 
consists of ten of the former and ninety-seven of the latter; 1 

addition there are 417 rangers with assistant foresters and assistant 
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numbering respectively 153 and 294 ; the assistant classes 
permitted to take private employment as well. The charge 
ofa Chief Forester is a district, that of a Forester a ‘revir’ or 
“gb-district, and of a ranger a ‘ guarding section.’ There are 
‘glo three State Forest Engineers in the Service employed to 
sivise private owners in forestry matters in those parts of the 
_guntry where there are no Forest Conservation Boards. These 


od a 


—_— = 
= 


pat: § ficials also give instruction in the Agricultural Schools. In 
tricls addition there are ‘Country Foresters ’ (twenty-three in number) 
ee and ‘assistant country foresters’ who are employed in the counties 
ona § hich have not Forest Conservation Boards. There is a fine 
these ‘Forestry Experimental Establishment divided into two sections, . 
nud § 4 ‘forest section’ and a ‘scientific section,’ each ruled over by a 
lowét § Professor, the latter acting alternately as Principal of the Estab- 
dal lishment for three-year periods. They are helped by numerous 
11016 | gsistants. Instruction in forestry has been undergoing revision 
ected § in Sweden latterly and the High School of Forestry for the train- 
from ing of the Contrclling Staff has been established with fine new 
com: § juildings just outside Stockholm. In addition there are seven 


State Schools of Forestry in different parts of the country at which 
48 the subordinate staff is trained. 
‘= The Forest Department estimates that the total wood-produc- 
at®% tion from all the forest area amounts annually to about 
— 1,225,000,000 cubic feet of wood, or a little over 23 cubic feet 
Town | per acre per annum, an amount per acre which is by no means 
st af high. The German State forests, e.g., amounting to 11,500,000 
arliet Fares bring in a net annual revenue of about 8s. per acre to the 
f thé} State, whereas the Swedish ones only bring in a net profit of 
tieth “axpence per acre (pre-War figures). In this connexion it has, 
ney § ofcourse, to be borne in mind that the bulk of the Swedish 
of all § State forests are situated in the extreme north of the country near 
ney § the Arctic Circle, the growth being consequently very slow and 
Was] export facilities for the material difficult and still greatly un- 
f the developed. If we turn to the saw-mill. companies, or the large 
weré § ones under good management, few of them showed before the 
2 the } War an annual profit of over 3s. per acre. Now as Sweden 
estty J possesses fine waterways for the transport of timber, it is obvious 





f the that, with better management in the future, denser crops per 
) the ete, higher timber prices, and with the opening out of at present 
utiol § inaccessible areas, profits should be higher and the number of 
orest § tubic fect grown per acre of wood should be raised. One direction 
_ the Which will result in increasing profits will be found in the develop- 
hose | Ment of the wood-pulp trade (which will enable all small spruce 
rvicé § material and thinnings to be utilised) which has so largely in- 
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“@Meased lately (imports into this country rose from 1,600,0001. 
i 1909 to 2,500,000/. in 1913); formerly the only market for 
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small spruce material was for pit props or small square balks for 
Egypt or North Germany, the prices realised scarcely covering 
transit charges, unless the material was very favourably situated, ~ 

The following is reported to have been the consumption of 
timber during 1913 : 


Exported unwrought and hewn timber .. = ae 47,500,000 cub. ft 
Exported sawn timber ‘ .. 168,700,000 ,, 
Exported more or les: wrought timber exclusive of wood 

pulp .. ie 31,000,000 
Timber employ. ed for 1 manu facture ‘of Ww ood pulp .. 154,000,000 
Timber employed for mining purposes : 212,000,000 


Timber employed for other purposes : rg .. 741,000,000 
Total .. oe ake re (4 he .. 1,354,200,000 


The present annual consumption should therefore exceed usable 
supplies. It must be borne in mind however that the total growth 
is greater than the amount of timber exploited, as in certain tracts 
the timber cannot be got out and so has to be left to decay in 
the forests. For example, in the Norrbotten and Vasterbotten 
Lins fully 25 per cent. is said to be non-extractable, whilst 
other parts of Norrbotten and in Dalarne the proportion is 15 per 
cent. and in Central and Southern Sweden 5 per cent. 

Owing to the rising prices, a consequence of diminishing 
supplies and improved communications, the amount of extractable 
material is turned to better account every year. On the other 
hand, the consumption is increasing yearly so that it is said by the 
Swedish authorities that it is difficult to prophesy whether equil- 
brium can be reached in order that the amount of timber felled 
should not be in excess of the annual increment put on in the 
forests. The following significant sentence is added : 


The production of timber will probably increase in no inconsiderable 
degree, but the consumption of forest produce to supply the requiremen's 
of the country itself grows, with the increase of population, more rapidly 
perhaps than that of the forest-production. 


If this means anything (and it was written before the War) 
it foreshadows an export tax on this forest produce. Pit-wood 
is one of the articles which is likely to be subject to such a tax. 
Before the War it was argued that it would not pay to grow pit 
wood in Great Britain as it could not compete with (for one) 
Swedish imports. But the whole problem is really bound up i 
the question whether Sweden can or will continue to send us if 
the future the supplies we have received in the past. This isa 
matter which does not appear to have been given adequate 
attention. Nor did we consider in pre-war days the inadvisability 
vf being entirely dependent on foreign countries for our pit-wood 
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supplies. The War has shown how ruinous such dependence can 


e. 
o there is another question which has cropped up in 
connexion with the great growth in the wood-pulp trade. The 
pulp factories will certainly absorb all the small spruce, and the 
export of this would thus automatically cease or be stopped. In 
any event this absorption of the spruce material would lessen 
the amounts of pit-wood available for export and thus inevitably 
raise its price. 

In Sweden they are now largely making use of the ‘red wood ’ 
(Pinus sylvestris) in the preparation of sulphate cellulose at many 
of the Swedish works. If this can be done in Sweden, there does 
not appear any adequate reason why our home-grown Scots pine 
should not be used for the same purpose. There is no doubt the 
power to be able to use Scots pine as well as spruce for wood 
pulp is a great factor in the successful growth and exploitation of 
woods of this kind. In Great Britain, since these two species so 
often occur together, and could be grown together either mixed or 
in adjacent blocks, the financial aspect of afforestation on poor soils 
would be greatly improved if it was certain that both species would 
be used in the manufacture of wood pulp. 

Building and larger timber.—It has been already shown that 
owing to the heavy and wasteful exploitation which took place 
in the north under the 50-year-lease system large tracts of the 
‘forest’ area in this part of Sweden, where in fact the larger part 
of the forest area exists, is now either under young crops or still 
without a normal crop upon it; that, in effect, this considerable 
area will not produce timber of marketable size for some con- 
siderable number of years. It follows therefore that during this 
period at least the amount of building and other large-sized 
timber available for export must inevitably decrease instead of 
increasing. The sooner this position of affairs is realised the 
better for all concerned in the industries demanding timber in its 
various formg in this country. 

In 1912 the value of the output from sawmills and wood-planing 
mills was stated to be 174,144,189 Kronor, a far higher sum than. 
that realised from any other class of manufactures. The income 
of the trade was estimated at ten million Kronor, and the number 
of workmen employed was 37,908. There were 1248 saw-mills 
and planing-mills in the country; Vister Norrland being the 
biggest centre, producing 30 per cent. of the total output of the 
country. The greater number of these saw-mills are under the 
management of companies. 

Felling work commences in October or November and con- 
tinues throughout the winter, this season being the most suitable 
for extraction purposes, the logs being usually transported over 
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the frozen ground in sledges. Two sledges are used tandem 
fashion, the rear one being the larger. With these loads of 


10-12 logs, each 18 feet in length, can be drawn out over the froze : 


roads by one horse! Occasionally the timber is taken in 
fashion direct to the mill or to the nearest railway. But # 


most usual method is to drag it to the nearest river and float” 
it out. In addition to the timber for the mills which is rafted — 


in this fashion a considerable amount of sawn beams or balks; 


pulp-wood, charcoal, and even fuel is transported from the forests — 


by floatage. It is considered that Sweden owes her prominent 


position in the world’s timber trade to her numerous rivers being § 
thus serviceable for the transportation of forest produce, floating 


being the cheapest known method of extraction for this class of 
produce. These floating ways are by no means entirely natural, 
Of course the larger rivers are sufficiently free from obstructions 
to enable timber rafts to be floated with ease, but in the case 
of the smaller rivers, heavy work, such as blasting and so on, 


has had to be undertaken to render them floatable, and flumes have 
been built in the smaller streams, both at heavy expense. These 
floating ways are either public or private, when the who:u of the 
floatable water-way belongs to a private owner. Floating work ~ 
commences with the breaking up of the ice in spring and is 


carried on throughout the subsequent open season. The total 


length of floatable rivers in Sweden is estimated at 29,000 kilo 


metres, 6000 of these belonging to private owners. About 60 
million Kronor are said to have been sunk in establishing these 
floating-ways. In the ways (so common a sight in Sweden) booms 
are erected at certain points at which the logs are caught and 
sorted and otherwise dealt with. 


The following table shows the steady rise in the exports of — 


Swedish timber between 1871 and 1912, and exhibits the im- 
portance to the country of her foreign trade in this commodity in 
the past : 

Imperts and Exports of Timber (Unwrought and Wrought) 








Imports in Thousands Exports in Thousands Percentage of 
of £ of £ whole for country 
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3 Includes wood-pulp and matches. 4 In % of total exports of country. 
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"he Swedish exports of timber in 1912 were valued at nearly 
"  17,000,000/., whilst the imports of these materials were 1,000,0001. 


The Swedish report mentions that a satisfactory sign of the 
above figures is that ‘ it is chiefly the export of more or less wrought 


: timber that has risen, the export of unwrought or hewn timber 


has remained practically stationary.’ This undoubtedly is a 
cause for satisfaction to Sweden, but is scarcely so pleasing to us, 
one of her largest customers! 

The following table shows the classes of materials, both un- 
wrought and sawn and wrought, and the amounts in cubic feet 
exported between 1886 and 1912: 


Bzports of Timber Unwrought and Sawn, &c., in Classes in Cubic Feet 





1886-90 | 1891- 1896-1900} 19 1 05 
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5,650,000 


1,165,000 
3,500,000 
6,350,000 
17,600,000 
424.000 
1,588 000 
3,308,000 


127,100,000 
7,200,000 


10,700,000 
1,165,000} 2,224,000 


4,240, 0 


1,871,000 
2:683,000 
7,770,000 
26,470,000 
388,000 
1.659,000) 
3,353,000 
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3,500,000} 4,580,000; 5,170, 2,820,000) 





797,000|216,492,000 





Exports (Unwrought, Hewn and Sawn) of Wood Produce to Different 
Countries in 1912 in Cubic Feet 





Deals, 
* Battens, 
and Boards 
(including 
Box 
Boards) 
Unplaned ’ 








106,000 | 4,230,000 
4,590,000 | 847,000 7,070 


3,500,000; 1,270,000 
13,060,000) 2,820,000 


‘The Netherlands 
German Empire ... 


. {141,858,000 


35,000,000) 
700,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000) 
25,760,000) 
30,350,000) 


8,820,000 
3,170,000 
2,110,000 


3,500,000 
428,000) 
1,760,000) 
700,000 


1,410,000 
1,060,000 
11,000 
176,000 
7,000 
211,000 
1,659,000 
459,000 


459,000 
459,000 


1,871,000 


23,023,000 








* Measuring 25 centimetres or more in diameter at smal] end. 


211,000 | 


10,940,000 | °600,000 


317,000 
3,500,000 
700,000 
494,000 
2,470,000 


2,000 
282,000 





* Measuring 20 centimetres in middle. 
* The Canary Islands are included with Spain. 


494,000 
28,000 
670,000 


35,000 
21,000 


7,000 
4,000 


13,061,000 | 6,336,000 


15,189, 000 


124,000 


4,000 








1,971,000 
2,571,000 


15,706,000 |22,025,000 |222,009,000 


7 Including box boards. 
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The above table is of interest as it shows the large number 9 
of countries to which Sweden exports her materials, countries” 
which are therefore our competitors for this class of material,” 
The exports are for the year 1912 and are shown in cubic feet. 

Tt will be noted with interest, in view of the great devastation 
which has taken place to the forests within the fighting areas, and — 
the great fellings which have been made in the Entente Countries, 
that our greatest competitor in this market was France closely 
followed by Germany ; the latter country, as is well known, having 
magnificent forests of her own. Sweden’s next-door neighbonr, 
Denmark, takes the fourth place on the list. 


E. P.. STEBBING. 
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Or the numerous national institutions and departments of whose 
features the fiery ordeal through which we have passed has brought 
out, more or less distinctly, the shortcomings and defects of various 
kinds, our professional diplomacy and its organisation is by no 
means the least prominent or the least important. 

There has been, for a long time past, a rather widespread 
feeling among the public that reforms in this department were 
overdue. No doubt there has often been exaggeration in such 
criticisms. In a recently published work by a distinguished 
diplomatist, now retired,’ it is, indeed, observed that ‘some 
persons have hastily ascribed the present sanguinary struggle to a 
supposed failure of diplomacy . . . but these strictures we hold to 
be without foundation and unwarrantable.’ Most reasonable men 
will agree, for it is, by now, tolerably clear that no diplomacy on 
earth could have prevented Germany from going to war at the 
moment she had selected for the struggle for which she had been 
preparing for forty years. Whether, however, an equally con- 
clusive answer can be given to alleged failures of our diplomacy 
during the war—in the Balkans and elsewhere—is perhaps more 
doubtful. At any rate, there has to be noted a somewhat marked 
tendency of late, on the part of the Government, to go outside 
the ranks of our professional diplomatists for representatives, in 
the-case of specially important Missions. The despatch of Lord 
Reading to America, of Lord Derby to Paris, and even of Mr. 
Henderson to Petrograd, where, he informs us, he was empowered 
to supersede the Ambassador, are not without significance in this 
connexion.” Though the occasional influx of new blood, in this 
way, among Ambassadors and Ministers, is undoubtedly invigo- 
tating and desirable, and tends to counteract the tendency to 
stereotype in our diplomats and diplomatic methods, too systematic 
recourse to such correctives could have but one meaning for the 
Service itself, and would plainly spell disaster for its members. 


1A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, by the Right Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, 
G.C.M.G., etc., 2 vols. London : Longmans. 

* The appointment, recently announced, of Lord Grey of Fallodon to the 
Embassy at Washington is, no doubt, a very special case and corresponds to 
the mission of another great Parliamentarian—Lord Bryce—before the War. 
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Already, however, before the War a certain uneasiness on the @ 
subject of the Civil Service generally had found expression, in 
Parliament, in the institution of a Royal Commission, on the | 
18th of March, 1912, composed of a number of distinguished” 
persons, zi 


‘ to inquire into and report on the methods of making appointments to and ~ 
promotions in the Civil Service, including the Diplomatic and Consular ~ 
Services and the legal departments ; to investigate the working and efficiency — 
of the system of competitive examinations for such appointments, and to — 
make recommendations for any alterations or improvements in that system — 
which may appear to be advisable. . .’ 


This body formulated its conclusions in due course; and those 
concerning the Diplomatic Corps and the Foreign Office wem 
published in a separate Report, dated December 18, 1914.* 

At the time of writing (August 27) a very interesting and 
suggestive series of articles is appearing in the columns of The 
Times on ‘ British Trade abroad’ and the means of extending if, 
in which the respective réles of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services of the future are discussed by the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Overseas Trade, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland. It was 
to this official that it fell, some months ago, to announce to the 
House of Commons the effect which it had been decided to give 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission above referred 
to. He stated that ‘broadly, the whele of the recommendations 
made in the Report of the Civil Service Commissioners had been 
definitely decided upon, with the exception of the Second Division 
Service, the scheme for which was under consideration.’* Thus, 
the Government had approved the abolition of the property 
qualification, the scale of pay being revised and rendered adequate 
for the positions to be filled; the amalgamation of the two Ser- 
vices (Diplomatic Service and Foreign Office), the staffs being 
made interchangeable and the grading of pay uniform through 
out; the abolition of the necessity for a prior nomination by the 
Secretary of State, though the principle of a Selection Board 
would be retained, to some extent ; the fusing of the examination 
. with that of the ordinary Civil Service (Class I) Examination, with 
some special requirements as to proficiency in foreign languages; 
and the elimination, so far as possible, of much of the present 
drudgery and routine work, such as typewriting, and its devolution 
on a subordinate staff of clerks. 

As the organisation, hitherto subsisting, which it is sought to 
improve by these innovations, is not, in general, very familiar to 
the public, it may be of interest to endeavour to explain its prim 
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* Royal Commission on the Civil Service. Fifth Report of the Commis- 
sioners, 1914. (Cd. 7748.) 
* See The Times, May 22, 1919. 
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cipal features briefly, and indicate the nature of the proposed 
reforms. This, with a few general observations on the matter, is 
the subject of the following remarks. 

The chief features of the present system of recruitment for the 
profession of diplomacy are as follows : 

(1) All candidates, either for the Diplomatic Corps or for the 
diplomatic establishment of the Foreign Office, require, as a pre- 
liminary condition, a nomination from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs,* and they must, accordingly, be recommended to 
him by some person to whom they are personally known. This 
first ‘ nomination’ takes the form of a permission to appear before 
the Selection Board, referred to in the following paragraph. 

(2) They then require to be passed by the (above-mentioned) 
departmental Board of Selection, after which they are finally 
nominated by the Secretary of State. 

(3) They may then present themselves for a competitive 
examination, at any time between the ages of 22 and 25,° either 
on the Foreign Office or on the Diplomatic Service list; and if 
successful, are appointed to the Service for which they have 
competed. 

(4) The two careers are interchangeable, and Foreign Office 
clerks may be appointed to Attachéships—the lowest grade in the 
Diplomatic Service—while Attachés may be required to work, for 
a time, at the Foreign Office. Transfers from one career to the 
other also take place, at later stages, either voluntarily or—in 
theory, at any rate—as the necessities of the Service require. 
Let us deal in order with these matters, or the chief of them, 
endeavour to realise what they mean, and note the changes now 
announced concerning them. 


‘I. Tae Nomination 


The most important condition, under the previous regulations, 
for obtaining a nomination by the Secretary of State has been 
that, besides good educational antecedents, satisfactory social 
position and personal suitability, the candidate for the Diplomatic 
Service proper—as distinguished from the Diplomatic establish- 
ment of the Foreign Office—must possess a private income of at 
least 4001. a year. This has really been the crux of the whole 
problem, and the point round which most of the controversial 
discussion has revolved. The condition in question manifestly 

5 The requirement of a prior nomination by a Minister is, it is believed, 
mique in the organisation of the Diplomatic Service in Europe. So far as 1 
am aware, open comeptition is the rule, except in Germany, where such com- 
petition, in theory, was tempered, in practice, under the Imperial Regime, by 
considerable latitude, reserved to the Government. Before the War, many 


German diplomats were officers in the Army. 
* In France, the age is 23 to 27. See Decree of ache 17, 1907. Art. 2 (2). 
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and admittedly has the effect of restricting the field of choice fo 


this profession to a very limited class, and the whole argument, ~ 
therefore, turns on whether that result is, on the whole, for the 


benefit of the public service or otherwise. The Commissioners, — 


by a majority of thirteen to four, thought that it was not, and it ig 
probable that the large majority of the public will agree with 
them. They pointed out that, during the years 1908-1913, of 
the successful candidates ‘no fewer than twenty-five out of 
thirty-seven (about 67 per cent.) candidates came from Eton, 
while all but a very small fraction had been educated at one or 
other of the more expensive Public Schools. In only one case was 
any University other than Oxford or Cambridge represented’; 
and they added that ‘ no further evidence is required to show the 


limiting effect of the present regulations upon the class of candi” 


dates from which the Diplomatic Corps is recruited.’ They there 
fore proposed that, in future, members of this Service should, 
when serving abroad, receive a ‘Foreign Service allowance, 
which should be in cash or in kind, or in both, and which, in the 
case of Third Secretaries, may amount to 300I. a year, in addition 
to their ordinary pay. For officers higher in the scale, such 
allowance might take the form—in whole or in part—of house 
allowances, etc., and ‘be so adjusted as to make it possible for 
them to live in accordance with the required standard of their 
emoluments.” In short, for the first time, the lower classes of 
the Diplomatic Service would be given something approaching to 
a ‘living wage’ and the ‘ property qualification ’ would be finally 
abolished. 

This was, of course, a highly revolutionary proposal, since it 
strikes at the root of the present composition of the Serviee. 
Tt is not surprising, therefore, to find that it has been strenuously 
opposed, in several quarters. In the Commission itself, there 
were two vigorous opponents, one of whom was indeed 80 
thoroughgoing a defender of the status quo that he declared 
himself unable to understand what his colleagues meant by 
suggesting improvements.’ 

Outside the Commission, reference may be made to the above- 
mentioned work of Sir E. Satow, who, though very guarded in 
his language, apparently does not approve of this proposal. . He 
says * 

They [the Commission] . . . desire to widen the area of selection, having 
discovered, to their surprise, that twenty-five out of thirty-seven successful 


candidates came from Eton, while all but a very smal] fraction had been 
educated at one or other of the more expensive Public Schools. It would 


? See Report, Pp. 46: ‘TT do not therefore understand to what my - colleagues 
refer when they state that “‘ without admitting the justice of such general 


99 


criticisms we consider that, in many cases, there is room for improvement. 
* On. cit. vol. i. p. 183. 
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have been more to the purpose to have given the proportion between the 
candidates, unsuccessful as well as successful. The present system, how- 
ever, ensures that the candidates belong to families not oppressed, from 
their earliest year, by the ‘res angusta dom4,’ and that they have at least 
had the opportunity of mixing in society where good manners are to be 


No doubt it does, but this is scarcely a sufficient answer. The 
question is whether, by the existence of such a rule, the country 
has not been paying, in the extreme restriction of choice thereby 
involved, too high a price for good manners at the possible expense 
of good brains. Sir E. Satow, in the above-quoted passage, even 
goes on to require ‘ good looks,’ as a more or less indispensable 
qualification for this Service. Good looks are undoubtedly a very 


-yaluable asset in life, but it is surely something of an exaggeration 


to suggest that they are essential for diplomatic work. I have 
met many handsome young men in the Diplomatic Service, who 
may possibly have obtained their nomination, originally, by their 
good looks ; but I never heard, and should hesitate to believe, 
that they were ever assisted to score a diplomatic point by their 
pecsonal beauty, and I imagine that such things will count, in 
future, for considerably less than in the past, in the grim inter- 
national ‘ struggle for life’ which lies before us. 

Sir Ernest, indeed, in this work, appears to be generally of 
opinion that no changes of importance are required in the Diplo- 
matic Service, as at present constituted ; and that view is doubtless 
widely held in the Service itself. A great law reformer once 
remarked, in speaking of the law, that ‘ no Service or profession 
was ever reformed from within.’ The Spectator, in its review 
of this author’s book, appears to me, however, to express correctly 
and moderately the general opinion of the public on the subject 
when it observes” : 

We should hesitate to concur in Sir Ernest Satow’s belief that the 
Diplomatic Service attracts its full share of the intellect of the country. 

The truth is that no reasonable man, with any real knowledge 
of the conditions, doubts the value and importance of good manners 
and social standing for the young Englishmen who have to repre- 
sent us abroad, or that, above all, as Sir Ernest insists, they ‘ must 
be gentlemen.’ For this reason, it is probably wise to retain the 
Selection Board in some form, as the Commission proposed ** and 
as the Government has apparently decided (though candidates 

® See Spectator, June 16, 1917, p. 674. 

10 In Egypt, where the British Civilian element in the Government service 
constitutes a special type of Civil Service, for which, besides mental ability, 
other special qualities are requisite, it has not, as yet, been found possible to 
dispense with a Selection Board and open the Service to free competition. 
As regards the Diplomatic Service, however, some persons in that Service 
itself are in favour of unrestricted open competition, and the abolition of any 


Selection Board. 
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are now to go before it after, and not before the examination), — a 
But it is no less equally true that it is possible to attach too much § 
importance to manners and appearance, and perhaps not always § 


enough to intellectual qualities. In short—if it be permissible 
to say so without offence—there has been, in our Service, a little 
too much of the Eton and Oxford spirit—and even manner. Itis 
an excellent thing in its way—we have even been informed that 
it won the battle of Waterloo—but in foreign affairs, at any rate, 
it is possible to have too much of it, and not enough of other 
things. The result has been the creation of a body which almost 
constitutes a separate caste, with a little store of Shibboleths of 
its own, serving as touchstones of the vulgar, and which, as the 
Spectator observed in the article above referred to, ‘ has always 
held aloof from the rest of mankind, discouraging advice and dis 
daining criticism, and which, in England above all, has shrouded 
itself in the most impenetrable reserve.’ Such a uniformity of 
type as characterises our Service is to be found in no other with 
which I am acquainted. The French and German Services are 
both composed, in large measure, of men of widely differing types 
and qualifications,’* and there can be little doubt that both French 
and German diplomacy have considerably benefited, at times, by 
the greater variety and versatility of their agents. 

The uniformity of type in question is largely due to the 


tradition—to which the above quoted figures concerning the suc 


cessful candidates bear witness—that attractive manners and 
good address are the exclusive products of Eton and Oxford or 
Cambridge. Yet men educated at less aristocratic establishments 
are not necessarily devoid of such requisites. There are, nowadays, 
many other first-class schools in England, besides the ‘ expensive 
Public Schools ’ to which the Commission refers, and many British 
Universities of high standing. On occasion, it might even con- 
ceivably be of advantage to a member of the Foreign Service to 
have been partly educated at foreign Universities. In short, it is 
time that a little fresh blood should be infused into our Service, 
even though it should be of a less patrician order than of yore; 
and it may be anticipated that the proposals of the Commission, 
now adopted, will have this result. The retention of the Selection 
Board in some form, as is proposed, will doubtless prove a quite 
sufficient safeguard against ‘ the opening of the flood-gates ’ which 
appears to be apprehended in some quarters. 


Il. THe EXAMINATION. 


At present; the examinations for the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service, though on the same subjects, are conducted 


11 Thus, in France, both politicians and lawyers are far more frequently 
utilised for diplomatic purposes than with us. 
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separately, on separate lists. Competition is, therefore, restricted, 
in each category of candidates, to those who offer themselves in 
that category. This had, of course, necessarily to be so, under 
the circumstances hitherto prevailing, since the conditions of 
admission have been different, the ‘property qualification’ not 
applying to the candidates for the Foreign Office. The Examina- 
tion itself is the same as the Class I Examination for the Home 
and Indian Civi! Service, except that : 

(a) A higher qualifying standard is exacted in French and 
German, which, moreover, are obligatory subjects, and 

(b) The maximum number of marks obtainable by the candi- 
date is limited to 4000 instead of 6000, the official reason for such 
limitation lying in the special attention which the candidate must 
- devote to these modern languages, at the expense of attention to 
other subjects which he might have taken for the Examination. 

The Commission, having decided to abolish the property 
qualification, recommended that the Foreign Service Examination 
should be unified ; but they were inclined even to go a step furthe 
They advised the amalgamation of the whole Civil Service 
Examination—Home, Indian and Foreign Service, and would 
apply to the Foreign Service the principle of transferability of 
administrative officers between the various Offices of State which 
they recommended in a previous Report. This is, certainly, a 
very drastic proposal, since it is clear that there are profound 
differences between the nature of the qualifications required for 
these various services, but the subject is too intricate to bé pursued 
further here. The Government has, however, now announced 
that the Examination is, in future, to be the.Class I Examination 
of the General Civil Service, but that special’ provisions would be 
made to meet the requirements of the service, as to proficiency 
in foreign languages. It is on this question of languages that I 
desire to make a few observations. : 

The Commission had observed that ‘as a thorough knowledge 
of French and German is essential, for this service, the prominence 
given in the examination to these languages must be preserved,’ 
and the one dissentient Commissioner (Sir 8. G. Hoare) declared 
that ‘an exceptional proficiency in French and German seems to 
ihe the first condition of diplomatic efficiency.’ 

Everyone, therefore, is agreed on this point ; but everyone also 
appears to assume that the present system of training and 
examination marks sufficiently secures that result. I regret to be 
_ tnable to share this view, and I think it worthy of serious con- 
sideration whether means could not be taken to raise the standard 
ordinarily attained, at present, in this most important qualification 
for diplomatic efficiency. ‘Though French and German occupy so 
prominent a place in the official Examination, the truth is that 

Vor. LXXXVI—No. 512 8 B 
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the average attainments, in these languages, of our young dip J 
matists are far from high. Colloquial powers in French are, agg 


rule, and with a few brilliant exceptions, decidedly medioerg,” | 


while, on the rather rare occasions when they are called upon 
write it, it is not infrequently found that men high up in the 
service are unable to do so with idiomatic elegance or even 
grammatical correctness.‘* Inasmuch as French, being the 


diplomatic language, is naturally the one which the Diplomatic pos 


Service knows immeasurably best, the standard ordinarily attained” 
in other languages may be inferred. In short, so far as my ex 
perience goes—and my opportunities of observation have begn 
somewhat peculiar, and now extend over a considerable period— 
the average standard of our service in French is very appreciably 
lower than that ordinarily reached by Austrian and German” 
diplomats, while the latter almost invariably speak English incom 
parably better than our men can speak German—the only excep- 
tions which I can recall, in this respect, being those of men whose 
fathers had been Ambassadors or Ministers in Germany, or whose 
parents, or one of them, were of German origin. 

I do not suggest that this state of affairs is, altogether, the 
fault of the members of our service themselves, under present 
conditions. The number of subjects which they are required to 
take up for the examination—though fewer, as we have seen, than 
for the Home Civil Service—is yet so great, and the subjects 
themselves so difficult that they are left with inadequate time for 
securing a real grasp of French and German ; and once they are 
appointed, they are kept so busy at their posts all day, and have 
so many social obligations at night, that they have little time for 
studies of any kin@—although, doubtless, more time would be 
found, if there were more inducement, from the point of view of 
promotion, to devote it to private work.’* Later on, they are 
usually even more busy, and moreover, after a certain age, as is 
well known, men cannot learn foreign tongues with anything 
approaching the ease and thoroughness with which they can 
acquire them in youth. And though, of course, they get more 
and more practice, as time goes on, it is doubtful how far practice 
can ever supply the place of a thorough grounding at the start. 

12 It may be said that this is of little practical importance, since out 
diplomatic despatches are, nowadays, always written in English. But if a 
man cannot write a language accurately, it is impossible that he should speak it 
correctly—although as long as he can avoid writing, his mistakes may be less 
noticeable. 

18 To give some idea of the immense responsibilities which are sometimes 
entrusted to comparatively junior members of our Diplomatic Service, and the 
consequent importance of their technical equipment of every kind, I may 
mention that, before the War, Egypt, with its twelve million inhabitants, has 
been, for some thirty years, habitually governed, to all intents and purposes, 
for three months every summer, during the absence on leave of the British 
Agent and Consul-General, by a Counsellor of Embassy or even a First Secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service : 
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any case, however, if the facts are as I have found them to be, 

is immaterial whether responsibility for the result attaches to 
the diplomats themselves, to the Foreign Office or to the nation 
at large—of which a certain indifference and even more or less 
qnconscious prejudice towards foreigners and foreign tongues have 
always been a characteristic, and one which is naturally reflected 
nour Public Offices. That is, doubtless, largely due to the insular 
position we have so long enjoyed, and now alas! in these days of 
girinvasion, enjoy no longer. The results of the war will probably 
be to change, gradually, many things of this kind, in the national 
character. But meanwhile, time presses. The question for us, 
now, is whether, if we compare unfavourably, in this respect, with 
ou chief competitors—the Austro-Germans—there is not a case 
for consideration as to whether anything can be done to improve 
matters. The struggle for commercial supremacy, and for a 
dominant position, among the nations which have been neutral in 
‘the war will now be keener and more bitter than ever. We cannot 
ifiord, therefore, to neglect any legitimate weapons in the 
amoury of knowledge and technical equipment. If it be the fact, 
I suggest, that our late enemies are able to utilise, more readily 
and effectively than we can, the chief medium of communication 
with all the other nations of Europe,’ will not this inevitably place 
teat a great disadvantage in the coming struggle—one which may 
feem small, in individual cases, but which, in the mass and 
iggregate, will prove a serious handicap? If so, the remedy 
appears to be twofold. In the first place, more protracted study 
of languages on the Continent must be insisted on—and possibly 
wmething instituted on analogous lines to what is required for 
Student Interpreters in the Far Eastern Consular Service—even 
though this should preclude the possibility of full University 
courses at Oxford or Cambridge, or even of any University course 
“all. Many of the men who rise to high distinction in the 
tiplomatic world have, not enjoyed the advantage of a University 
taeer. Two of the Assistant Under-Secretaries of State at 
Present serving at the Foreign Office were not, I believe, at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, or any other British University. They 
_ ™ My own observation of this subject having been made chiefly in Egypt, I 
@ay corroborate it by the testimony of the late Lord Cromer, who told the 
Modern Languages Committee that ‘he had no doubt that the conduct of public 
Whirs in Egypt was constantly hampered by British ignorance of foreign 
languages, especially of French.’ (See Report of the Committee appointed by 
te Prime Minister to inquire into the position of foreign languages in the 
tiucational system of Great Britain 1918. Cd. 9036, p. 12.) Unfortunately 
itcontinues to ‘hamper’ them, and to an extent, at times, which would not 
formerly, I think, have been tolerated. There have been, of late years, English- 
®t in Egypt, in very high positions, who could hardly speak a word of 
ei , or spoke it so peculiarly as to become laughing-stocks to the Egyptians 
“ma the foreign residents. The circumstance has not been without its share 


“Mthe general loss of prestige which the Anglo-Egyptian administration has 
auffere 332 
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doubtless utilised their time to greater advantage elsewhere, for 
this particular purpose, as their professional success testifies, 
This matter of training in languages might, therefore, I subm 

be usefully the subject of consideration by the Committee, of which 
the Commission recommended the institution for ‘ providing for 
the better training of junior members of the Diplomatic Corps.’ § 

In the second place, the authorities at Headquarters should bg 
required to pay more attention to linguistic proficiency in futur 
than they have done in the past, and to make promotion to some 
extent depend upon it. It may, indeed, be sincerely hoped that 
the true measure of their solicitude for such qualifications is not 
to be gauged by what takes place, at present, at the Examinations 
in those Oriental languages for which a pecuniary allowance of 
100I. is granted. It is hardly too much to say that such examing 
tions are a pure formality, at which it is the rarest occurrence for 
anyone to be rejected. In Egypt, the examination in Arabic was 
frequently passed by young men who had only been a few months 
in the country, although the difficulty of the language is such 
that the members of the Egyptian Civil Service—all of them men 
intellectually above the average, being selected on high University 
records—habitually require at least a year, and often longer, im 
order to pass the Elementary Examination. The Commission 
does not appear to have proposed any changes with regard to these 
language allowances. But, while on this subject, it may be 
observed that, on principle, it is somewhat difficult to uhderstand 
why, if pecuniary inducements are found necessary to stimulate 
the acquisition of languages, such inducements should be confined, 
as at present, to Russian and certain Eastern tongues."* 

Sir Ernest Satow, in his book,’* remarks that ‘a Minister 
who can spare time to study the language of the country to which 
he is sent will find its acquisition of great advantage,’ and it is 
well known that he himself is a proficient Japanese scholar. Pre * 
sumably the same remark applies to persons on lower rungs of the 
diplomatic ladder. But surely it is more than that. One would 
imagine that it is at least as important that men sent to Spain 
and Portugal, for instance, or to the Scandinavian countries, 
should learn the languages of those countries—if they have not 
done so previously—as that those in Cairo and Tokio should 
learn Arabic and Japanese. Indeed, for the man specially con 
cerned with commercial affairs, a knowledge of the local language 
is in reality essential and it is desirable for the whole staff of the 
Mission.*” Presumably, the official reason for the distinction is 

15 It would seem that there should now be some reconsideration of the 
existing regulations with regard to the languages selected. 

16 Vol i. p. 136. 

17 ‘For the acquisition of a sound knowledge of any foreign country, & 


speaking knowledge of the language is the first necessity.’ See Report of the 
Modern Languages Committee, above referred to (p. 739, footnote). : 
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that French and German are supposed to be the sole necessary and 
gifucient mediums of communication throughout Europe ; whereas, 
" jn Oriental countries, the mass of the people speak no European 
“tongue. But this proposition is far less true than is generally 
" supposed, and it is, at best, largely the case in diplomatic circles 
and the upper strata of society only. The number of otherwise 
well-informed and interesting men, in political and legal circles, 
whom I have met in Spain and Portugal, for instance, who have 
been unable to converse in French, or could only do so with great 
dificulty, is astonishing. Much the same remark applies to 
Sweden and, to a lesser extent, to Norway. 

However, I am not arguing in favour of the extension of these 
allowances, but merely endeavouring to point out what appears 
to me to be the illogicality of the present arrangements** con- 
cerning them. Doubtless, under the new scale of pay proposed 
by the Commission, all such allowances would be economised, 
the incentive to the acquisition of languages being supplied by 
increased attention to them, on the part of the authorities, from 
the point of view of promotion. But in that case, such attention 
‘must really be serious, because otherwise the withdrawal of any 
inducement to men to learn more languages than the Regulations 
Tequire, or in other respects to equip themselves with special 
knowledge likely to be of use to them in their career, would be in 
the highest degree regrettable. In the course of his evidence on 
commercial studies, the late Sir Henry Austin Lee remarked that 
at present ‘ young diplomatists get their promotion just the same, 
whether they continue their studies or not.’ 

There is too much reason to apprehend that the same remark 
applies, with eral force, to other studies, fully as important 
for their professional efficiency. There exists, indeed, at present, 
throughout the Service, a rather widespread and firmly rooted 


18 A striking instance of the rigidity of the present rules, which sometimes 
entail grave prejudice to the public interest by depriving the country of the 
Services of men with special qualifications, linguistic or otherwise, is supplied 
by the case of Sir Adam Block, formerly first Dragoman of the Embassy at 
Constantinople, which is referred to by Sir Edwin Pears in his recent work on 
Abdul Hamid. The author there states that Sir A. Block ‘knew Turkish as 
Well as he knew his native tongue,’ but that he had to abandon his position 
“because he could rise no higher in the Consular Service, and by the practice 
of our Foreign Office Service, could not be taken into that of diplomacy’ 
(p. 176). It will be remembered that, at the time of the war crisis in Con- 
stantinople, in October 1914, there was much unfavourable comment here on the 
weakness of our Embassy staff at Constantinople in knowledge of Turkish. This, 
however, is, in reality, all part of the same problem. It is improbable that the 
very natural repugnance of the Foreign Office to the even occasional admission 
or incorporation, in any manner, of extraneous elements of any kind will ever 
be overcome by anything but superior action. As already indicated, it is idle 
to expect ‘ close-boroughs,’ or any other species of monopoly-holders, to evince 
enthusiasm for self-improvement. ‘The reforms above discussed are excellent 
_ % far as they go, but it may be doubted whether, in many respects, they go 
_ far enough. 


- 
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beliei—and one, unfortunately, which is largely supported by the § 


facts—that once a man is in the Diplomatic Corps, he has only to 


‘ sit tight ’ and avoid any glaring mistakes in order to be practically - oy 


certain of ending his career as a Minister or even an Ambassador, — 
Such a belief is not conducive to individual effort and original 
work, even where the circumstances would otherwise permit of it, 
Now that the proposals with regard to routine duties, referred+o 
later, have been adopted, leisure for private work will be con 
siderably increased, and the above considerations, therefore, 
strengthened. The Commission proposed that, in future, ‘pr 
motion in the foreign service should, except in the case of the 
highest appointments, be made by the Secretary of State, after 
considering the advice of a Committee created for the purpose.’ 

Sir A. Steel-Maitland announced, in the debate above referred 
to, that ‘a Committee on promotion has already been set up, 
and is now working.’ It is to be hoped that it will not take a 
purely perfunctory view of its duties. 


III. ORGANISATION AND TRANSFERS. 


Sir A. Steel-Maitland announced that ‘ the Foreign Office and 
the Diplomatic Service had been watertight, but that system had 


been abolished and the staff would be interchangeable.’ 

The amalgamation of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Corps 
in one service '*—to be called ‘the Foreign Service ’—up to and 
including the grades of Assistant Under-Secretary of State and- 
Minister of the lowest grade—is, I believe, desirable.*® As the 
Commission observed, ‘the importance of transferability between 
the staff of the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Corps, both from 
the point of view of diplomatic education and from that of the 
promotion of a united esprit de corps, has long been recognised 
by the Foreign Office.’ But inasmuch as, at present, the pay and- 
prospects of the two services are kept widely separate, transfers 
from the one to the other cannot be made on any definite prin 
ciple, or without risk of hardship to individuals. The result is 
that ‘in the past, as a rule, only voluntary exchanges have been 


1° Such unification and interchangeability between the two services has long 
existed in France (see Decrees of November 30, 1882, and January 1, 1891). 

20 Tt must be, however, an essential part of the scheme that the new salaries 
of the Diplomatic Service shall be really sufficient to take the place of the 
‘ property qualification’ at present required; otherwise, there will be consider 
able danger in the scheme. For inasmuch as such amalgamation will neces- 
sarily imply constant transfers from one service to the other, the pecuniary 
means admittedly necessary for diplomats will be no less necessary for Foreign 
Office men, for whom they are not essential, at present. Hence the effect of 
the amalgamation might be, virtually, to close the latter service, also, to all but 
the possessors of private incomes. This would, undoubtedly, be a grave mis- 
fortune, not only for the persons concerned but also for the State. It is the 
apprehension that this might occur in practice which has been at the root of the 
opposition of some of the high officials in the Office to the proposals in question. 
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made.’ Under the new unified system, all candidates, on appoint- 
ment, will serve first, for a period, at the Foreign Office, during 
which period ‘care should be taken that they have the oppor- 
tanity of training in commercial, as well as diplomatic business.’ 
In view of the ever-increasing importance of commerce and of the 
gmplaints which have been so often heard, in the past, from the 
commercial community of inadequate official information and 
apport, this recommendation is obviously of great importance. 


IV. Routine Dottss. 


Lastly, attention must be called to a reform of a most far- 
teaching character, recommended by the Commission and now 
approved, in principle, at any rate, viz. ‘ that the routine duties 
at the Foreign Office, now performed by the Diplomatic Establish- 
ment, should be devolved upon the Senior Clerical class’ and 
that ‘the Archivists in the Diplomatic Service should, in general, 
perform these routine duties, and should be drawn from the Senior 
Clerical class with Foreign Office experience.’ The Senior and 
Junior Clerical classes would be gradually introduced into the 
Foreign Office, in place of the Second Division Clerks and the Boy 
Clerks now employed, ‘the Senior Division Clerks being recruited 
from among the candidates at this Examination who have reached 
4 prescribed standard in foreign Continental languages.’ This 
devolution of pure routine work to a clerical staff, thus freeing the 
members of the Mission themselves for more important duties, 
seems to me one of the best of the many excellent suggestions of 
‘this Commission. 
It is indeed somewhat surprising to learn that opinions con- 
cerning it differed, and that some authorities considered these 
tutine duties beneficial to their staffs. The Commission observe 
that they were informed by an eminent Ambassador (Sir M. de 
Bunsen) that ‘in our Diplomatic Service, all the routine work is 
done, at most posts, by the Diplomatic staff. They are often, for 
hours, typewriting, deciphering telegrams, and doing work which 
‘people of less intellectual standing than theirs could do just as 
well.” And another witness stated that ‘ the principal duty of an 
Attaché, from the point of view of the chancery, is typewriting.’ 
Anyone with experience of our Embassies and Legations abroad 
wil! confirm these statements, and must have been struck by the 
absurdity of the situation. Here are men who have had the most 
expensive education, first at a great Public School, and subse- 
quently often at a University, then learning French, German, 
Spanish, etc., in foreign capitals, afterwards working for months 
at a tutor’s in London at all the difficult subjects required for the 
examination, and then, when they have at last won their place in 
a stiff competitive examination, and are posted to the Foreign 
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Office or to a Mission abroad, they are kept for years perform 
purely mechanical duties, and largely cut off from the interestij 
political and constitutional affairs in the country of their Miss 
which are supposed to form the basis of their profession. This ig” 
one of the main reasons why, as above observed, they have m 
little time to devote to private studies which would increase their © 
efficiency for the public service—not only linguistic studies but 
also political, historical, economic and commercial.” Can it be 
wondered at that, under these somewhat deadening conditions 
(so far as intellectual interests in their earlier and most receptive — 
years are concerned) numbers of promising young men become 
disgusted with the monotony of the service, and abandon it for 
something else, thus sacrificing all the labour and expense they ~ 
have devoted to the attainment of a career which offers, in theory, 
such great attractions? It is, indeed, astonishing that the 
present conditions should have been allowed to endure so long, 
It can only be ascribed to the impression which prevails, among 
so many politicians and influential men of affairs, that the Diplo 
matic Service is an ornamental profession, in which young men of 
birth and fortune pass delightful lives of comparative ease and 
great social brilliancy, flitting like butterflies from one European 
capital to another, and spending their business hours agreeably 
in the discussion of absorbing question: of foreign politics with 
distinguished Continental statesmen. The truth is, of course, 
that in few professions is there, nowadays, more monotonous and 
duller drudgery in the lower ranks, and more arduous and unre 
mitting hard work in the higher classes, than in His Majesty's 
Diplomatic Service. The hours, in many posts, are extremely 
long, and men do not even get their Sundays off—still less the 
week-ends, so prevalent in London offices before the war. Tele 
grams come in on Sunday, as on any other day, and have to be 
attended to. In times of war or political crisis, there is practically 
no limit to the demands made on their patriotism and powers of 
endurance. In Cairo, the work of the Agency (now thé 
‘Residency ’) is, no doubt, exceptionally heavy—being of a very 
special character—and there the men were at most times a good 
#1 Cf. Vestigia, by Colonel Holmes 4 Court Repington, pp. 218-19: ‘My 
experience as Military Attaché caused me to consider the situation of our 
diplomatic representatives abroad and to be dissatisfied with it. I did not think 
that our system was providing the men we needed in the highest posts and I 
soon saw the reason by studying the procedure of our Embassies and Legations. 
The staff had no responsibility except for chancery work and routine, seldom 
travelled much in the countries where they lived, and were hardly ever ordered 
to use their brains and report upon movements of opinion, trade affairs, and all 
the manifold interests of the country in which they lived. The minds of the 
Secretaries tended to become sterilised by the humdrum nature of their work, 
and as this went on perhaps for twenty years, before a Secretary found himself 


in a position of real personal responsibility, he was, by this time, often incapable 
of using the wits which God may originally have given him.’ 
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deal harder-worked than the large majority of officials in the local 
Government offices.” But I believe the conditions are hardly 
_ Jess arduous in the chanceries of most of our principal Missions 
abroad. At almost any hour of the day one visits them, one hears 
the interminable click of the typewriter, and finds young men 
busily engaged in typing despatches, or laboriously hunting up 
rombinations of figures in the bulky official ciphers—not, as I 
sy, inspiring occupations, but none the less, nay perhaps the 
more, fatiguing. When they get further on in the Service, many 
afthem toil, for years, in distant countries, in South America and 
elsewhere, with bad climates and amid uncongenial surround- 
ings, often separated, perforce, for long intervals, from their wives 
and families ; while almost all of them spend the greater portion of 
their lives in what, after all, is wandering exile—exile with many 
charms and compensations, no doubt, but all the same, involving 
more or less permanent absence from home and all its ties and 
associations. Life in the Diplomatic Service, therefore, is by no 
means always—or even often—the bed- of roses some people 
imagine, in spite of its manifold attractions and advantages, and it 
ought not, for so long, to have been rendered unnecessarily 
irksome by the imposition of petty clerical labour which could be 
as well, or better, performed by an inferior type of officer, and 
telief from which would have left them with the requisite leisure 
for more stimulating and more useful occupations. It is conse- 
quently in the highest degree satisfactory to learn at last that 
‘a great deal of routine work, hitherto performed by officials, 
will devolve, in future, upon a subordinate staff.’ 

I must now bring these observations to a close, though there 
ate many other matters which it would be tempting to discuss. 
_ If I have ventured on some criticisms and some suggestions, it 
has certainly been in no hostile, but in a would-be helpful spirit, 
for my relations with the distinguished Corps to which they refer 
have always been most cordial and agreeable, and I have the 
highest admiration for many of its most typical characteristics. 
Imay, perhaps, add that, while never technically belonging to 
the Foreign Office or the Diplomatic Service—and being thus quite 

Tt may be readily admitted, however, that so far as the rest of the 
Diplomatic Corps are concerned, Egypt, as a diplomatic post, under the British 
Occupation, approximated more closely to the popular conception of diplomacy 
than anything one can imagine. An amusing, if apparently unconscious, reve- 
lation of its principal features has been made in a recently published American 
Work entitled The Homely Diary of a Diplomat in the East, by T. S. Harrison, 
sformer American Minister in Cairo—a most amiable and agreeable gentleman, 
but whose diplomatic reminiscences, recorded in a handsome volume of some 
360 pages, consist of practically nothing else but a long catalogue of luncheons 
and dinners, the guests, the precedence, the wines, and the menus! These 
haleyon days, however, have now, doubtless, passed away for ever, since, under 
the new conditions of the British Protectorate, the former Diplomatic Corps 
will disappear and be replaced by Consuls. 
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impartial, holding no brief either for that Service or its detractors 
—TI was, for nearly twenty years, in almost daily contact not only 
with a long succession of British diplomatists—both in Egypt and 
in Europe, when in Continental capitals, on Government missions, 
in the summer—but also with the diplomatic representatives of 
numerous foreign Powers. I had thus somewhat exceptional 
opportunities for comparing and contrasting the respective merits 
and defects of our own and of the foreign Services in question. 
This must be my excuse for venturing to criticise on certain 
points, and to proffer some advice on matters which seem to me to 
be of vital concern to the political and economic future of the 


country. 
Matcoutm McILwRaltTs, 
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Ir time is, as Bergson tells us, ‘ a becoming,’ the comment may 
well be made that it is functioning more rapidly than usual. We 
should have to look far down the centuries, we should have to 
project our gaze over many a vanished generation, to find in 
the sphere of action a period of movement so swift and so all- 
embracing as that in which we live. Not the days when France 
and Napoleon played the part of world-protagonists and world- 
disturbers, not the storm of the Reformation, or the long-enduring 
passion of the Crusades, so rent human polity and pierced the 
soul of man as the events of this War and the results which are 
following it. 

Amid these storms the nations wander like children lost in 
the dark, knowing not whither they go. Are we, the human 
race, fated to see the fulfilment of some universal law, hitherto 
yeiled from our eyes because in the process of evolution the stage 
of its manifestation had not been reached—a law which says to 
the inhabitants of every planet where development has reached a 
certain point : ‘Thus far, but no farther’? Is the tide of what 
we call civilisation, which, in the Western hemisphere at least, 
has been for centuries sweeping in, now about to recede? Are 
‘the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces’ of man’s know- 
ledge and man’s achievement through the recent ages about to 
be destroyed by the blast of internal and external war, even as 
they are perishing before our view in the case of what, five years 
ago, was the mighty Empire of Russia? Even thus, we may hope 
that as civilisation has fallen previously, and yet risen again, 
#—though the world which living men have known may crash 
wound them—art and science, literature and philosophy may 
perish not wholly, but leave seeds destined to bring forth another, 
ind, let us trust, a more lasting harvest in the times to come. 

At least, between this epoch of ours and its complete efface- 
ment is the barrier of the printing press, with an offspring so 
great and so penetrating that to conceive of the entire abolition 
ofall our gains seems impossible. The manuscripts of antiquity, 
Which were as the Ark of the Covenant, survived the waves.of 
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barbarism and brought learning to a new birth after ne 


thousand years of submergence. Though chaos should again dip | F 
integrate human affairs, it may well happen that not all record” 


shall be swept away and that, through the residue left, manki 


may be able to climb once more, with a greater speed, the slipper 4 
peaks of advancement and there reach to a level higher thay” 


<a 


that now attained before the next ebbing of the tide. 


Ideas such as these must now be present, one would surmise, 
in many minds which contemplate the wild orgies of folly oy” 
the part of the masses in wide regions of the earth, the deliberate” 


incitements to suicidal action by some of their leaders, and the 
almost incredible feebleness and fatuity of others. For when 
we attempt to guess, however cursorily, the future course of 
human affairs, two dominant factors, which must never be left 
out of account, are folly and deliberate ill intent. It is apparent 
that all human development is the result of an age-long contest 
against these opposites, plus whatever natural difficulties, storm 
and earthquake, famine and pestilence, may present. As Wé 
face this fact we are tempted to define war as the natural state 
of man, war of the body and war of the soul, for of a truth 
in one shape or another it never ceases, but rages as fiercely ii 
a condition of what we call ‘ peace’ as when the guns thunder 
and men in their thousands and their tens of thousands rush 
to bodily death. 

We of this generation have just experienced and are still 
experiencing a mighty proof of the incarnation of evil. For while 
the sources of this recent war have been sought and found—at 
least, to the satisfaction of their investigators—in many directions, 
one vast main cause stares us in the face, and that is the spirit 
of evil in the heart of the German. Had that factor been absent 
this world conflict would not have occurred. Tuxury and corrup 
tion amongst the rich, ‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharit- 
ableness’ amongst the poor, might indeed have continued until, 
like the constituents of ammunition, they brought their own 
explosion. But that process would have remained unrent from 
without by cataclysmic change. There would have been at this 
time no ravaged Europe, no millions of men stricken dead in 
the vigour of their prime, no hosts of maimed and shattered 
soldiers, no multitudes, such as now are seen, of mourning 
women. The immense exhaustion of this long agony would nob 
have oppressed the world. Whether there was any truth im 
mediaeval myth, whether there is, or is not, some evil person- 
ality at work in the universe, we do not know. But the most 
complete sceptic who ever lived can hardly doubt the evidence 
of the existence of evil itself and of its incarnation in German 
flesh. 
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_ The principal facts of our day are (1) the emergence of this 

| Satanic emanation, (2) its defeat in actual physical war by the 
nations allied against it, and (3) the failure of those nations, or 
rather of their leaders and chiefs, either to inflict punishment upon 
the human fiends who were possessed by it, or to provide against 
a speedy repetition of the whole gigantic crime. (As a further 
fact, of enormous import but still subsidiary to those already 
named, is the insistent demand of the masses in various lands 
for the destruction of their own wage fund, that is capital, and 
for the grant to themselves of a larger amount of material benefit 
than the entire effort of brains and labour can produce. This 
popular cry, or rather yell, is the fruit, not of pure evil, but of 
the allies of evil, which are folly and ignorance. Its best name 
is Socialism.) 

The German plot differed from earlier conspiracies against 
buman liberty in that it embraced all mankind in the folds of its 
intent. Other would-be conquerors, such as Attila or Napoleon, 
may have been moved by a similar ambition, but they had not, 
as had the German war party of our time, their spies and their 
agents in all corners of the earth, and the meshes of their trade 
and of their plans penetrating and encircling every land.’ The 
guecess of the resistance offered to the immense peril of these 
designs is, if we consider it, more than a present deliverance. 
It is as a searchlight thrown on the mechanism of human affairs. 
For it shows that in the greatest crisis which our modern world 
has known, the good in man has overcome the evil. That fact 
is at once an inspiration and a source of hope. 

Tt may be that it is an augury of like victory in the tem- 
pests of to-morrow—and never, assuredly, was such encourage- 
ment more needed. For the next circumstance which we have 
to face is that, while we have secured an immediate salvation, 
our rulers and leaders, those who wield, not the soldier’s sword, 
but the politician’s sceptre of speech, have taken no effective 
steps. whatever to prevent the renaissance of German power. 
Germany has not been broken up. Her territory, save an 
insignificant fragment, has not been occupied. She remains 
a vast cohesive unit, instinct, as many indications show, with 
the same feelings, the same intentions, which previously moved 
her to war. A great French journal, the Temps, has published 
full details of the army of eight hundred thousand men which 
already she is organising for the war of revenge. It is a host 
equipped with all the apparatus of destruction used by her in 
the late campaigns. Machine-guns, flame-throwers, poison-gas 
machines—all are there. The Morning Post rendered public 


1 The agents, however, first, of the Republic, and then, of Napoleon, were 
wery widely spread. 
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service for which this country should be grateful in conveyin 


through its columns to English readers the information collected 
by its contemporary. And this information represents reality, 


while words, protests, and individual opinions are ag 
much wind. The thing done, the formation of a new great 
mnilitary force is actual, as are all the other deeds of Ge 


These are the sign-posts pointing to the paths of the future, 
These are the oracles whence that future may be learnt. The 
Poles and the Silesians know what Germany is doing, and from 


the agonies which she inflicts they can derive certainty as t 
that which she intends. Could there be any more lamentable 
sequel to the victory won than the helpless impotence of the 
Allies in presence of what is passing in Eastern Europe? Within 


ten months of the fatal Armistice Germany is again preparing 


for war, and is almost in a position to defy the Allies. True, 
we hold the bridgeheads of the Rhine, but the armies which 
would have to cross them are already demobilised. True, we 
could renew the blockade, but the moral force necessary to that 
renewal is lacking, for it would impair the prestige of the politician, 
and better the present destruction of whole populations and 
the inevitability of further convulsion than such a misfortune 
as that. 

The truth is that those who have arranged, or rather failed 
to arrange, the affairs of the world since the conclusion of strife 
have been, with the exception of M. Clemenceau, little men, 
opportunists, shortsighted, fearful, and blinded by phrases. 
Above all does this latter imputation apply to President Wilson. 
Upon his Fourteen Points have been impaled, so to speak, all 
those hapless wretches who have suffered since the Armistice 
under the iron grip of the German, and who will suffer from 
the same torturing vice in the immediate future. He did not 
want to injure Germany, or to impair her freedom, or to lessen 


her position as a Great Power. Yet these were precisely 


and exactly the things which had to be done if Europe and 
America, Asia and Africa, and the Isles of the Pacific were 
to be saved from a repetition of all the horrors through which 
we have passed. The proof of these assertions has been sup- 
plied already, not by the words, but by the acts of Germany. 
Here is the great people inhabiting that ‘empire’ (even that name 
is granted to this incubator of murder), impenitent, unabashed, 
vowing that they were never beaten, and bursting with the spirit 
of vengeance. And here again is the prostrate bulk of Russia, 
ruined, desolated, torn by massacre, rape, and torture, all wrought 
through the mediacy of German agents, lying as it were at 
Germania’s feet for her hell-hand to clutch. 

A furious newspaper campaign has been lately waged against 
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fish intervention in Russia, and the resolutions of those omni- 
sient bodies called Trades Unions have also been levelled 
inst it. Let us suppose then the complete triumph of these 
pre ts. What then? Why, then comes the exploitation of 
‘Bussia by Germany. ‘The fiendish dictatorship of Lenin will 
be followed by the not less damnable despotism of the German. 
The vast natural resources of what was once the Russian Empire 
will be developed by the same race of criminals which slaughtered 
our wounded on the field of battle, starved or tortured their 
prisoners, and transferred great herds of innocent women in . 
gnquered territories to the brute service of their soldiers in the 
trenches. Was ever Democracy so false to its own ideals, was ever 
its readiness to be misled by phrases so conspicuous, as in this 
instance? The people who passed these resolutions belong to 
the same nation, and must even in many cases be the same indi- 
viduals as those who in former years made pronouncements in 
tgard to Turkish atrocities in Greece, in Armenia, or—at an 
talier date—in Bulgaria. Then, the cry was that Britain at 
al costs must intervene. Then, no considerations of self- 
interest, no insufficiency of warlike preparation, were to restrain 
| the British Government from plunging into the whirlpool of con- 
ficting national desires in order to save the suffering populations 
from the fate that threatened them. ‘ Let England perish, pro- 
vided only that the victims of the Turks may be spared,’ was 
then the substance of a demand in which Liberalism joined with 
labour in fierce taunts against Administrations slow to move. 
Now indeed is the scene changed. . The Armenians are for the 
most part dead, and what the Greeks are they have shown, and 
we know. But instead of small States menaced with destruc- 
tion, that enormous portion of the earth’s surface which the Slavic 
jeoples inhabit in numbers dwarfing to insignificance those with 
Whose doom we were previously concerned, is now the theatre of 
lorrors absolutely unsurpassed in human‘annals. Starvation, the 
inevitable fruit of applied Socialism, has slain and is still slay- 
ig millions upon millions of the human race. Brutalities of a 
lature which Germans themselves could not do more than emu- 
late, and of which no words could convey’ an adequate description, 
lave been and are being daily committed. Persons whose parallels 
this country could hardly be found save amongst the most 
iegraded occupants of the wards of criminal lunatic asylums are 
@ercising absolutely despotic authority over vast though con- 
tantly diminishing multitudes of men, women and hapless 
@ildren. Personal liberty is at an end. It is asa dream of the 
‘ast. Industry is dead or dying. Transit has nearly ceased. 
Throughout Bolshevik Russia the railway lines have become use- 
“Hs as scrap iron, or are traversed but by two or three trains a 
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week. There, that Nemesis of civilisation, already mentioned 
imminent over all the world, has actually fallen. Death, desolg 


tion, and despair, reign like a Satanic trinity. The cry @ 
myriads goes up into a Heaven which seems deaf, because on earth 


man is heaven’s instrument, and man will not hear. 
And amidst this savage carnival of despotic infamy, what 
the voice of democratic England? What says the Labour P, 


What is the desire expressed by its mouthpieces in Parlaalll 
what the counsel of those who affect to be the chiefs of Labour 


in the country at large? The only answer is in the aforenamed 


resolutions, which will be recorded in history as so many brands 
of shame marking the degradation of so-called Labour leaders iy 


the second decade of the twentieth century. Not in them is found 
any generous will to aid their brethren profoundly oppressed and 
verily betrayed in another land. For them democracy is buta 
catchword. They worship not things but names. A gang @ 
murderers, such as Lenin’s Chinese bodyguard, is to them @ 
object of reverence, because its numberless butcheries perpetrated 
on persons of both sexes, of all ages and conditions, are said by 
the dictator at whose orders they are committed to be wrought it 
the people’s cause, that people which is perishing and agonising 
under his bloodstained sway. - 

Is this then truly to be the destined end of ‘ the Great War’? 
Is this red chapter in the records of the human race to form the 
ghastly sequel to the noble heroism exhibited, the vast sacrifiees 
made, in that tremendous conflict? Is this to be the beginning 
of the ‘New World’ promised by Mr. Lloyd George? If s, 
that new dispensation will open with a callous indifference to the 
tortures of a large section of mankind which the old world would 
have scorned. 

But the truth is that the Government hoped to do the im- 
possible. They hoped, while affecting to obey the orders of those 
whose attempts to command are an outrage, while pretending t 
follow the dictates of ‘Labour’ and of a portion of the Press= 
to succeed in crushing Bolshevism by half-measures. Ceaselesaly 
they have tinkered with a terrible situation. They have been 
afraid to tell the real facts to the people of Britain. They have 
been afraid to say ‘ Unless you break Bolshevism, Bolshevism 
will break you. Unless you thwart the ills brought about by the 
agents of Germany, a few years will see the whole or the greater 
part of Russia in German hands, and then the outcome of 
the War which you fought will be the enormous trivmph of thé 
human devils with whom you contended, coupled not only with 
the certainty that they will attack you again, but also with the 
assured prospect of endless trouble for you in particular, and for 
the world in general, in the meantime.’ Rather than speak thus, 
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they play at war and with the lives of those who make it. They 
send an army and then destroy the confidence of all who might 
assist its operations by announcing their intention to with- 
draw it. They dole out supplies to associated forces per- 
petually declared to be on the verge of a success which they never 
attain. Is this the way to vanquish the unscrupulous demons 
against whom they contend? Is this the method by which to 
defeat the most dangerous system of propaganda ever practised 


on earth ? 


In solid fact, what is at stake in Russia, is—so far as mortal 
eye can see—nothing less than civilisation itself. And it is at 
stake, so to say, on two counts, which are Bolshevism and Ger- 
manism. The first is as the handmaid to the second, or—to use 
a better simile—it is as the fiery breath of the mythical dragon 
which consumed the champions who sought to slay it. Even so 
has the breath of Germany blasted the great empire of Russia 
with a horrible destruction and scorched the foundations of ~ 
national life in other realms. And behind this destroying flame 
is Germany herself, waiting to plant her iron heel on the fire- 
weakened bodies of her foes. 

These are considerations affecting, not England alone, but 
all races and peoples upon earth. We however who are our- 


” selves English, that is, who belong to the mighty Commonwealth 


of nations which England has founded and of which England is 
still the centre and the heart, may well ask ourselves how, spe- 
dally and peculiarly in our own case, the ideas of Bolshevism 
threaten ruin. We have but to answer ‘Circumspice.’ For 
almost throughout the British Empire the signs of that devasta- 
tion are to be seen. What else but Bolshevism and Germanism 
stirred up the recent revolt in Egypt, where for thirty-seven years 
British rule has given order and stability, security and prosperity, 
to@ land which had never known those blessings since the time 
of the Pharaohs? What but those same twin daughters of the 
devil caused the troubles in India and the late invasion of Hin- 
dustan by the Afghan tribes? What else, again, through agents 
or through dupes, constantly incited the workmen in England 
iteelf, in Scotland, and in Wales to hinder production and to 
invite starvation by endless strikes? In Ireland, stirred to revolt 
in 1916 by German gold and German tricks, is not Bolshevism 
still at work fomenting every previously existent cause of dis- 
turbance, and prompting anarchy and murder? Even in Canada, 


‘this demoniacal power has been rampant at Winnipeg, while 


in Australia its infernal energy has been felt. 
How comes it that an agency which might be likened in its 
diects to the Black Death, and which, where dominant in Russia, 


is more violently opposed to all Democratic theory than any 
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despotism known to man, should be hailed by some moving spiti F 
in labour circles here almost as a fraternal power to which th 
right hand of fellowship should be extended? The phenomene 


is due in the main to two causes, (1) the subtlety of Bolshevi 


propaganda, and (2) the ease with which now, as in all former 


centuries, the masses can be misled. Taught by fheir German” 
masters, the Bolshevists have pressed lying into the service of the 
State and made the practice of it part of the art of politics, 


Almost their every deed is accompanied by its concomitant false — 


hood. Their stolen gold corrupts some organs of the Press and 

many individuals. Their hardy denials are part of every crime. 

And yet though reality may thus be partially obscured, it” 
cannot be wholly hidden. The facts are revealed in the reports 

of such Englishmen and others as have escaped from the hell 

which Bolshevism has created, in the books written by some of 

these, in the extracts which filter through from the Press of 

countries or provinces in proximity to the scene of destruction, 

and in the bulletins of the Russian Liberation Committee. 

In face of gigantic and systematic misrepresentation, designed 
as the shield and cloak of enormous wickedness, the only pathway 
of safety is in the abandonment of finesse and the bold and bald 
statement of fact. Let the truth concerning Bolshevism be pro 
claimed from all the pulpits which the Cabinet can command. Let 
the people of this country be told in plain words that it is possible 
for them to be wrong, and that, through the ignorant or the wilful 
misleading of their guides, they are wrong here. Let the record of 
Bolshevist atrocities, with all the evidence that can be collected, 
be published in all the newspapers of the country, and, above all, 
in those journals which are read in the labour world. 

We reach at this point one of the principal matters in which 
the English Government have failed, both during the War and 
since its termination. For the manual labourers in Great Britain 
for the most part do not read the journals perused by the other 
sections of the community. And the papers which they do read 
(though two or three might be named which are written by 
men of intelligence and patriotism) are more generally the rankest 
organs of Bolshevist views. Under the provisions of the Defence 
of the Realm Act, it would have been easy for Ministers to make 
the insertion of sane and corrective articles, written on their 
behalf, the condition of continued publication. ‘This course would 
have supplied an alternative to the more obvious procedure, which 
the Cabinet was afraid to adopt, of suppressing the vehicles of 
treason altogether. 

Now that the War is over and that ‘D.O.R.A.’ has lapsed, the 
line of action here advocated might require fresh legislation. Yet 
since the very life of England and in large measure the future 
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gf the world must depend on the state of working-class opinion 
here, the authority necessary to take this step should be obtained 
ggsoon as Parliament meets. Endless objection to the proposal 
may of course be raised, but all State action is in reality a choice 
between evils ; and between, on the one hand, the gradual satura- 
tion of British working men with Bolshevist views, founded on 
jies, and, on the other hand, what is at the most but a very partial 
interference with the liberty of the Press, there need be no hesita- 
tion. After all, the desire ‘to hear the other side’ is supposed 
tobe a characteristic trait in Englishmen. At present the great 
bulk of what we call ‘ working men’ hear one side only, namely, 
that of Socialism, revolution, and class hate. To these they are 
incited, not only by their press, but also by the loud voices of 
multitudes of speakers who, during a period now of at least forty 
years, have not ceased their efforts to poison the mind of Britain. 

Much has been written in many quarters as to the need of 
propagandist effort to meet that of the enemy, but, unless the 
isue of Future be a foretaste of a great scheme, next to nothing 
fas been done. Moreover, the methods by which this desired 
propagandist activity can be carried on seem to be held unworthy 
dcomment. As the present writer has had nearly a quarter of a 
tntury’s experience in such endeavour, perhaps a few observa- 
fons on this head may be permitted. 

‘The first necessity is to succeed in reaching those whom you 
wish to influence. There are but two ordinary high roads to the - 
human intelligence. They are the eye and the ear. Therefore 
the adoption of the suggestion already made is a matter of im- 
perative urgency. Let us at least ensure that some portion of 
the little which the average manual fabourer reads should be sense, 
md not nonsense. But in his case, the mind is touched more 
through that which he hears than that which he reads. There- 
fore, again, it is requisite that speakers should be supplied, not 
lere and there only, but regularly and throughout the land, whose 
finction shall be to substitute acquaintance with elementary 
tonomic fact for the usual oratorical pabulum to which the 
British working man is accustomed, since this is unmitigated and 
femicious trash. These words to some may seem harsh and 
fiolent, but any educated and impartial person who cares to verify 
them by listening at a street-corner Socialist meeting will speedily 
convinced that they are far too mild. To say that the Socialists 
lave captured the Trades-Union machinery is a platitude, but 
the instrument by which the capture has been chiefly effected is 
ihe human tongue. One harangue, ten, a hundred harangues, 
May produce a negligible result, but thousands of orations, all 
tsed on the same creed, and all saying substantially the same 
iting, delivered almost daily, year in and year out, indoors and 
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out of doors, through more than the lifetime of a generation, have 
to a great extent succeeded in imbuing the mind of the proletariat 
with the ineffable economic fallacies lying at the root of Socialist 
’ teaching. 

Perhaps the easiest way of exhibiting the absurdities ip 
question is to draw attention to the fact that in making 
capital their enemy, and in seeking to bring about its diminw 
tion by a levy or otherwise, the self-styled champions of 
democracy are simply striving to destroy their owm wage 
fund. If they succeed, the masses in every land must die of 
starvation, and in the proportion in which they do succeed, that 
starvation must come nearer. For it is an elementary truth that 
capital is that portion of production which is not spent immediately 
but is saved to render possible further production. And it is equally 
elementary that men cannot live on that which they are going to 

_produce. They can only exist, while producing, on what has been 
produced already, and that is called capital. Hence the very first 
necessity of any race of mankind which has ceased to exist from 
hand to mouth, through hunting and fishing (while sleeping in 
caves or in the open), is to save continually a portion of production 
to enable it to produce anew. Hitherto this saying has been 
effected by the motive of self-benefit, or of desire to benefit children, 
acting upon exceptional men. The complexities of modern finance 
are of course immense, but the facts just named remain the funda- 


mental facts forming, together with the institution of marriage, 


the basis of all civilised life. 

But if capital, as is here seen, is the wage-fund, the capitalist 
—the loathed and cursed capitalist—is the wage-finder. Funda 
mentally he is still the man who has either saved or inherited 
savings. All the involutions of modern commerce, all the 
instances of individuals who have made money by any methods, 
however dubious or reprehensible, may and do obscure, but cannot 
efface the certainty that any capital in any hands was originally 
the result of saving, and in the degree in which any legislation is 
directed against capital, the motive to save is manifestly in that 
degree diminished. Beyond a certain point, the higher the 
income tax, the less the saving. Moreover, any person holding 
any considerable amount of capital must be a wage-finder in 
spite of himself. For, unless he invests it, he will get no interest, 
and, when he invests it, then he furnishes wages. [If all interest 
on capital were prohibited, or taken away by taxation, then every 
capitalist who could, would get out of the country, while those 
who could not, would simply live on their capital while it lasted. 
They would cease to invest. Why should they invest? 

At this point, or probably earlier, any Socialist or labourite of 
Socialist leaning, who might be a reader, would be apt to inquire, 
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4 ; Z 1919 
"with an air of disdainful finality, whether in fact labour was not 









, have 
stariat §f the sole source of production and therefore the sole rightful 
cialist capitalist. The answer is ‘No.’ Labour, meaning by that ex- 
pression, the mass of workers, is not. the producer of capital, 
es in because capital, as just shown, is due to saving, and the mass of q 




































workers do not save. There is of course the further fallacy, i, 


aking 


minu- § jnvolved in the question, that manual labour alone is competent to i 
ns of create wealth, whereas it can in truth produce nothing of value i 
wage- | without the aid of brains and of a wage fund. The point, how- } 
die of ever, on which we here lay stress is merely the last, namely, the 
, that absolute necessity of capital, that is of previous saving. 
1 that _ Now let us suppose that England is turned into a Socialist 
iately State, or to come nearer to what is actually proposed, that every 
jually industry in Great Britain is nationalised (Ireland of course would 
ing to escape treatment’). Who then would do the saving? It isa per- 
} been tinent question, is it not? Assuming that all profits of all industries 
y first went to the ‘ workers,’ either directly or through the Government, 
from dearly those industries would offer no field for investment. If there 
ng in were any capitalists left, they would have to invest in other coun- 
ction ties than this. Again, then, who would do the saving? Let us 
been have an answer from someone. The State? How much annually 
dren, is the State to save? Less than before? Then the wage fund 


vance would be depleted to that extent, and wages would have to fall 
unda- tothat extent. Morethanbefore? Orasmuchasbefore? Then 
lage, where would be the advantage supposed to attach to the substitu- 

tion of State ownership for private ownership? The working man 
talist is being told incessantly that the profits of the capitalist are the 
unda- source of all his troubles, and that could those profits be but 
rited abolished, he would, so to speak, roll in wealth and ease. Yet up 
| the to now those savings, termed profits, are the sole supply of the 
hods, wage-fund. Substitute then the State for the capitalist, and then 


annot either the State has to save, Or there will be no wage-fund, The 

nally thing is clear. 

on 18 This very obvious truth has been hidden hitherto, because so 

that long as some or most industries worked at a profit which was saved : 
| the it was possible to apply a part of those savings to make good the | 
Iding deficit in other industries which were being worked at a loss. 

r 2 This is indeed the true inwardness of a State subsidy. But when 

rest, the profits of all industries are absorbed by the body of workers, 

erest and in consequence there are no savings at all, then evidently there 


avery will be no wage-fund. Very little capital, indeed, in this country 







those could survive the expropriation of all investors in its industries. 
sted. If on the other hand it were proposed to buy all such out, an 

absurd operation, is suggested. How is the State to pay these 
te of epropristed investors their interest out of the non-existent profits 






2 As it has escaped conscription and food shortage. 
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of those industries? Or if the State saved enough by cutting down 
wages to find that interest, then how is it also to save sufficient e 


to provide a wage fund?. 

The irresistible inference from these certainties is that thensil 
no scintilla of possibility that the nationalisation of industrigs 
could result in any increase of reward to the wage earner. There 
is, however, an enormous probability that it would arrest the 
saving of wealth, and thus bring about in a very short time his 
total ruin. 

It may appear that in pursuing these considerations regarding 
the need of a system of propaganda and the effects of nationalisa- 
tion, we have deserted our line of thought as to Bolshevism. But, 
on the contrary, nothing could have been more germaie to that 
subject. For, setting aside Germany and her agent Lenin, 
Socialism is the force which has prepared the. way for that Bol 
shevism. Socialism is indeed Bolshevism half evolved. All the 
theories about the necessity of abolishing capital and the capitalist, 
which are moving amongst us to-day and, as they get a hold, 
are paralysing commerce and urging us on towards national bank- 
ruptcy, have been actually applied in Russia, and they have been 
followed there by the same consequences which would follow with 
an equal inevitability their application here. In Bolshevik Russia 
nearly the only capitalists left are to be found amongst the gang 
of miscreants who have seized by force despotic authority. 
According to accounts received, some of these ruffians have suc- 
ceeded in accumulating large quantities of loot. But capital in 
the sense of invested savings is wholly or almost departed. The 
capitalist in that sense has vanished, and with his departure has 
arrived, not the millennium, but hell. 

It is time, surely, that the monstrous and insensate folly 
inspiring the economic theory of Socialism should be clearly seen. 
‘ Property, property, there is the robber,’ said one of its earliest 
exponents. Had he said ‘Property, property, there is the wage- 
fund,’ he would have uttered something approaching truth. And 
since the ineradicable instinct in the heart of man impels him 
continually to seek to provide that his savings should benefit his 
children, marriage, which constitutes the family unit and binds 
the children by strong bond to the parents, becomes the natural 
object of Socialist hostility. To any reflective person, there is 
something amazing in the past adherence of some perfectly good 
and well-meaning persons to a creed which is in its essential 
economic belief absolutely at variance with the most primary 
morality. What can be more astonishing, for instance, than the 
former existence of ‘Christian Socialists’ ? Does Christianity 
then advocate a morality, or an immorality, lower than that of 
the dogs in the street? This pollution also we have seen exempli 
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“fed in the wonderful object-lesson furnished in Bolshevik Russia, 
| “though the number of murders, deaths, suicides, and deeds of 

| yengeance following the attempt to apply practically the Socialist 
logic appears to have given pause even to the bloodthirsty maniacs, 
jn power. 

In all these directions we have before us the vision of what 
js meant by a decision to abandon intervention in Russia, if 
‘jndeed that decision has been reached. At the time of writing 
a veil of mystery is wrapped round the whole position. No one 
appears to be certain of what has been decided at Paris. Perhaps 
the explanation is that in very truth nothing has been decided. 

But if all this drivelling feebleness should end in the greatest 
act of betrayal of which England at least has ever been guilty 
for England, with rare exception, has been loyal to her friends), 
if we throw to worse than wolves those who trusted us and fought 
for us in the Russian Empire, then retribution will not be far 
behind. Like a plague centre, indeed, like a very pit of noisome 
exhalation, Petrograd, or any other spot where the headquarters 
if the Bolshevik regime may be established, will continue its 
determined efforts to disintegrate human society. Its emissaries 
will be everywhere. Its foul corruption will spread like a miasma 
in the endeavour to taint every healthy national body and every 
sane individual soul. And when at last Russia is utterly spent, 
bled white by the vampires attached to her, then the German 
fiends, who deliberately and of malice aforethought planned and 
farted all this infamy, will become the residuary legatees of 
Lenin. 

Dark is the prospect ahead. Let whatever there is of generous 
spirit and of prescient mind in Britain rise up and speak. 


H. PF. Wyatt. 
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‘NATIONALISERS' AND THE NATION 


THE Trade Union Congress of 1919, its discussions and resolutions, 
have attracted an exceptional amount of public attention; and 
quite naturally. It is possible to take the proceedings at Glasgow 
too seriously, it is possible to regard them too lightly. What is 
important is that they should be seen in true perspective ; but in 
the present situation it is not easy todo so. The industrial and 
financial outlook is graver than anything of which England has 
had experience since 1815. People have tardily awakened to the 
fact that for years past this country, in company with most of the 
countries of Europe, has been rushing headlong down the facile 
slope which leads to Avernus. So long as the War lasted and its 
issue was in doubt our rulers—small blame to them—were too 
pre-occupied to count the cost; and nothing—let this truth be 
recalled in the day of victory—could have been so costly as defeat. 
But the pre-occupation of responsible statesmen was the oppor- 
tunity of the unscrupulous : of the profiteer, intent on making his 
pile while others were doing their bit ; of the merely indolent ; not 
least of the fanatic who saw his chance of reducing the old order 
to chaos, who was deliberately wasteful in order to exhaust the 
accumulations of the hateful capitalist, who rejoiced in the multi- 
plication of Government departments and welcomed the exten- 
sien of Government employment, who saw in overgrown and 
over-paid ‘ staffs’ the partial realisation of the collectivist Utopia, 
who amid the general confusion steadily and stealthily pursued his 
own clearly defined purpose. To a large number of people, con- 
genitally careless it may be, or absorbed in the daily round, the 
revelations of the last few weeks have come as something of a 
shock. They have suddenly realized that the country is within 
measurable distance of bankruptcy, and that they themselves are 
confronted by the spectre if not of actual starvation, of a real 
shortage of the necessaries of life. 

In answer to the indignant question why peace has not 
brought plenty they are informed, on authority, that ‘plenty’ 
depends not upon peace but upon production, and they are 
faced by the disturbing fact that in all industries, save agricul- 
ture, production is at an unusually low ebb, and that it is 
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latly low in the industry upon which the prosperity and 
productivity of all the other industries depend. 

At the height of public perturbation comes the meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress, somewhat grandiloquently termed ‘ the 
Parliament of Labour.’ Nor can it be gainsaid that the 
Congress is an exceedingly important body. The system of repre- 
sentation may be imperfect and even grotesque; the procedure, 
and in particular the card-vote method, may be baffling to the 
outsider; the consequent results may be somewhat mislead- 
ing; but may not the same be alleged of the House of 
Commons itself? Does the system of single-member constituen- 
ciés yield adequate representation to minorities? Has it not, 
ever since its introduction in 1885, tended to the undue 
éxaltation of majorities? Anyway, we have got to recognise the 
fact that behind the Trade Union Congress there stands a serried 
phalanx of organised labour, and that the Congress speaks to-day, 
however imperfectly, for over 5,000,000 wage-earners. 

This Congress, by a majority so overwhelming (4,478,000 
against 77,000) as to approach unanimity, has resolved ‘to co- 
operate with the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain to the fullest 
éxtent with a view to compelling the Government to adopt the 
scheme of national ownership and joint control recommended by 
the majority of the (Sankey) Commission in their Report.’ The 
Congress has further decided to instruct ‘the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the Miners’ Federation, to interview 
immediately the Prime Minister on the matter in the name 
of the entire labour movement, to insist upon the Government 
adopting the majority report’; finally, it has resolved that in the 
event—obviously anticipated—of the Government still refusing 
toaccept the dictation of the miners, a special Congress should be 
convened ‘for the purpose of deciding the form of action to be 
taken to compel the Government to accept the majority report 
of the Commission.’ 

From an analysis of these resolutions several points of interest 
emerge. Too much may perhaps be made of the minatory tone 
and phraseology. It would be contrary to the conventions and 
tradition of Labour gatherings to do less than ‘ insist,’ or to stoop 
to anything short of ‘compulsion.’ It smacks of sincerity of 
speech and directness of action to call a spade a ‘ damned shovel,’ 
and we need not quarrel overmuch with this conventional 

language. More to the purpose is it to observe that the Trade 
' Unions propose to compel the Government to adopt a scheme of 
national ownership and joint control in the mining industry. 
Characteristically and significantly Parliament is ignored. So is 
the nation for whom Parliament speaks and to whom it is respon- 
sible. Nor can the Congress be held wholly responsible for the 
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contempt thus shown towards the ultimate repositories of political § 
power. There has been far too much talk of late years of the 

‘Government’ doing this and deciding that; it is indeed part” 
and parcel of the gradual and insidious encroachment of the 

Executive upon the sphere of the Legislature. But the Trade 

Unions must be aware that even if the Government were to 

‘adopt the scheme’ desired by the miners there is no guarantes 

and indeed small probability that the present House of Commons 

would endorse and give legislative effect to the decision of the 

Executive. Shortly before Parliament adjourned the Prime 

Minister was the recipient of a letter signed by some 275 members 
of the House of Commons wherein the opinion was emphatically 

expressed that ‘the principle of Nationalisation has not been 

justified by the evidence laid before the [Coal] Commission, and 

that the policy of Nationalisation indicated in Mr. Justice Sankey’s 

Report is detrimental not only to the industries of the country but 

to the best interests of the general public, of the workpeople and 

consumers.’ That letter made it unmistakeably clear that should 

the Government decide in favour of the miners’ Report they 

would have to find, if they could, another House of Commons to 

give effect to their decision ; they would, in a word, have to appeal 

from the legal to the political Sovereign. Ultimately, therefore, 

the miners and the Trade Unions must confront and must, if they 
can, convince the electorate. It is the Nation not the Govern- 

ment to whom their threats of ‘compulsion’ and ‘insistence’ 

should in reality be addressed. Let the special Congress which 

will, we may assume, almost certainly be summoned face this 
fact fairly and squarely. It will be convened for the purpose of 
deciding ‘ the form of action to compel the’ nation ‘ to accept the 
majority report of the Commission.’ 

Much play, it will be observed, is made with this phrase ‘ the 
majority report.’ In the strict sense of the term there was no 
‘majority’ report. There were, in fact, four Reports : one signed 
only by the chairman, Mr. Justice Sankey ; one by the six miners’ 
representatives ; one by five coalowners and business men; and 
one by Sir Arthur Duckham. Thus, in reality there were four 
minority reports and ‘no majority report. It is true that the 
Socialist members of the Commission express themselves as being 
‘in substantial agreement with the Chairman’s Report,’ but 
nevertheless they presented a separate Report. In thus acting 
they were guilty, I submit, of a tactical. blunder; but we 
may be grateful for the fact that their candour was more coD- 
spicuous than their sagacity. It is, therefore, of the highest _ 
consequence that the public should understand what were the 
points which the Socialist minority were so anxious to emphasise. 

Mr. Justice Sankey’s conclusion was frankly in favour of 
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‘nationalisation,’ that is to say, not only of State ownership of 
coal mines, but of State control and conduct of the coal industry. 
As to ownership of the mineral rights there was no difference 
of opinion among the Commissioners. All four reports agree that 
these rights should be acquired by the State. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the three miners, Messrs. Smillie, Hodges, and Smith, 
dissented from the view of the majority that compensation should 
be paid for the acquisition of these rights, though they are 
gracious enough not to exclude the possibility of permitting ‘the 
grant of compassionate allowances in cases in which small royalty 
owners are expropriated in such a way as to deprive them of 

their means of livelihood.’ (Report, p. 28.) 

Apart from this, the miners, in common with the academic 
Socialists, take exception to three paragraphs in Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s Report. In the first of these it is laid down that ‘the 
contracts of employment of workmen shall embody an undertaking 

. to the effect that no workman will, in consequence of any: 
dispute, join in giving notice to determine his contract, nor will 
he combine to cease work unless and until the question in dis- 
pute has been before the Local Mining Council and the District 
Mining Council and those Councils have failed to settle the dis- 
pute’ (par. L:, p. 16). The second and third paragraphs embody 
a similar principle, but affecting the larger areas of the organisa- 
tion of the trade. The Socialists, whilst fully recognising the 
necessity of working rules, and the importance of preventing un- 
necessary stoppages, contend that these provisions may be ‘ used to 
impose upon the workers by law a particular form of contract 
without their consent.’ They foresee, in fact, that the individual 
Wage-earner may enjoy less ‘freedom’ as the employé of the 
State than as the employé of a limited company. Unquestionably 
they are right, and it is this lucidity of perception which gives 
significance to a further suggestion that, ‘ with a view to securing 
the cordial co-operation of the workers in the success of the in- 
dustry, it is necessary to provide for a fuller representation of 
the workers on the District and National Councils, on the lines 
indicated in the scheme submitted by Mr. W. Straker.’ 

" Of all the evidence tendered to the Commission on behalf of the 
miners, that of Mr. Straker, the Secretary of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Association, was by far the most illuminating. It brought 
into clear relief the essential divergence between the attitude of the 
old-fashioned State Socialist and the modern Syndicalist or Guild 
Socialist. Mr. Straker emphasised the development of opinion 
since the Labour Party, acting in conjunction with the Miners’ 
Federation, introduced in 1912 a ‘ Nationalisation of Mines and 
Minerals Bill,’ so that ‘now the miners are not only asking for 
nationalisation, but also for joint control of the mines.’ Quite so. 
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It is for ‘nationalisation’ that the miners’ leaders in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere are asking; but the driving fore § 


behind the nationalisers is not that of the Socialists, but of 
the Syndicalists. 

Nor has it been otherwise, with all respect to Mr. Straker, 
since 1912. In the midst of the coal strike of that year there 
was issued by the Unofficial Reform Committee a small pamphlet 
entitled The Miners’ Next Step, Being a Suggested Scheme for 
the Reorganisation of the Federation. The contents of this 
pamphlet are wonderfully illuminating. In it is set forth, with 
admirable lucidity, the whole method by which the ends of the 
Syndicalisers are to be attained. The pamphlet begins with 4 
powerful indictment of the older Trade Unionism, its methods, 
machinery, and procedure. The older system tended, it was 
urged, to the exaltation of the ‘leaders’ and officials, and to the 
subordination of the real workmen. ‘ The control of the organisa 
tion by the rank and file is far too indirect. The system of long 
agreements, with their elaborate precautions against direct 
action, cramps the free expression of the might of the workmen,’ 
Henceforward, the workmen must be the ‘bosses,’ the ‘ leaders’ 
their servants. * Democracy,’ they declare, ‘becomes impossible 
where officialism or leaders dominate. For this reason they are 
[to be] excluded from all power on the Executive, which becomes 
@ purely administrative body, composed of men directly elected 
by the men for that purpose. Agents or organisers become the 
servants of the men, directly under the control of the Executive, 
and indirectly under the control of the men.’ No agent or other 
permanent official was to be eligible for a seat on the Executive, 
or to continue in office after election to the House of Commons. 
Labour M.P.’s were to be subject to the ‘ instruction’ of Labour 
Conferences, and to vacate their seats ‘if a ballot vote ofthe 
membership so decides.’ As to industrial policy: there was to 
be an immediate demand for a minimum wage and a 17-hour 
day, to be followed by ‘a continual agitation in favour of increas- 
ing the minimum wage and shortening the hours of work, until 
we have extracted the whole of the employers’ profits.’ The 
old method of striking was to be abandoned, and men were urged 
to ‘adopt the more scientific method of the irritation strike by 
simply remaining at work, reducing their output, and so contrive 
by their general conduct to make colliery unremunerative.’ (The 
italics are mine.) The ultimate objective was to be the elimina 
tion of the employer and the building up of an organisation which 
‘ will ultimately take over the mining industry, and carry it on 
in the interests of the workers.’ Particularly candid is the expres 
sion of opinion in regard to nationalisation. Nationalisation, it 
is frankly confessed, ‘ does not lead in this direction, but simply 
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makes a National Trust, with all the force of the Government 
behind it, whose one concern will be to see that the industry 
js run in such a way as to pay the interest on the bonds, with 
which the coalowners are paid out, and to extract as much more 
profit as possible, in order to relieve the taxation of other landlords 
and capitalists. Our own concern is to see to it that those who 
create the value receive it.’ (Page 29.) 

These extracts will suffice to show that the authors of The 
Miners’ Next Step betray a singularly intelligent anticipation of 
the actual sequence of events. With remarkable fidelity has 
the agitation among the miners followed the course marked out 
for it by. the Unofficial Committee of 1912. Ca’ Canny ; the limi- 
tation of output ; ever-increasing demands for higher wages and 
shorter hours, with a view to the ultimate extinction of the pro- 
prietor’s interests and the elimination of the employer—all this 
has become painfully familiar to those who have maintained an 
intelligent interest in the great drama which has been enacted in 
the coal-fields of Great Britain. 

And now comes the endorsemenf of the demand for ‘ nationali- 
sation’ by the Trade Union Congress. at Glasgow. Organised 
labour has declared itself in favour of ‘compelling’ the Govern- 
ment to concede the demand formulated by the ‘ majority’ of 
the Sankey Commission. 

That ‘majority,’ as I have attempted to show, does not, in 
fact, exist. The miners’ representatives will accept Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s recommendations plus a system of Joint Control. 
The authors of The Miners’ Next Step had no use for 
nationalisation. Has Mr. Smillie? In moving his resolution at 
Glasgow he frankly declared that ‘miners asked not only for 
nationalisation, but for an effective voice in the control of the 
industry’; but, he added, ‘There is nothing of the Syndicalist 
idea in our claim at the present time. The time may come when 
the industries of the country, mining and other, may advance 
a step further than we are asking at present.’ Precisely. One 
step at a time. The State may be usefully employed to buy out 
the private owners and the limited companies to-day ; they may 
even be permitted—for a time—to control the working of the 
‘industry, provided they admit the miners to a share in the con- 
trol. And then? Then all the old methods which have proved 
80 efficacious in the elimination of the employer will be employed 
again to effect the elimination of the State, and the goal of 
syndicalisation will be reached by two stages instead of one. 

Is this a travesty of the situation? My study of industrial 
questions, now extending over many years, has convinced me 
that, far from being a travesty, it represents the bed-rock facts 
of the contemporary situation in the industrial world. 
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Let me make it perfectly clear that to a large number of those ~ 
who voted for the Glasgow resolution I impute no guile. Many 
of them, including some of the leaders whom I number among 
my personal friends, have, I am assured, nothing in view except 
what they profess—State ownership, combined with joint con- 
trol over the actual conduct of the industry. But there are others, 
I am equally assured, who will accept this situation only as an” 
instalment, who adhere to the view expressed in 1912 in The 
Miners’ Next Step, that nationalisation, so far from leading to 
the elimination of the employer, so far from realising the Syndi- 
calist ideal, of the industry for the workers, ‘simply makes a 
National Trust with all the force of the Government behind it.’ 
I would commend these candid words to the Railway Workers 
and to all other crafts who may be joining to-day in a clamorous 
demand for ‘ nationalisation.’ 

Nationalisation per se will provide no permanent solution of 
the industrial problem, and as a temporary expedient may work 
untold havoc among all the interests concerned—with the pos- 
sible exception of those who possess, in the form of mortgages, 
debentures, preference shares, and so forth, a fixed charge upon 
the product of industry. What are the ‘interests’ which in any 
contemplated solution have a claim to consideration? Briefly 
they are those who contribute to industry either brains, or capital 
or manual labour, and those to whom as consumers the product 
of the industry is of vital importance. In the latter respect, coal- 
mining occupies a unique position. ‘Coal-mining,’ as Mr. Justice 
Sankey justly observed, ‘is our national industry upon which 
nearly all other industries depend.’ The statement. is truistic, 
but the truth it embodies is none the less apt to be ignored. 
Everyone realises, of course, the importance of coal to individual 
comfort and to the sustenance of domestic industries, but rela- 
tively few persons understand the relation between the output 
of coal and food supply and food prices. Even the miners 
themselves, or at least the bulk of them, may perhaps 
not adequately appreciate the relation. Yet «a moment's 
reflection will convince the most careless that an inadequate 
supply of coal for export purposes or the enhancement of its 
price to a point at which British coal cannot hold its place 
in neutral markets, must inevitably raise the cost of freight 
for all our imported commodities. For since coal is, in 
bulk, our principal export, British ships must either go out 
in ballast to bring home mutton and wheat, or foreign ships, 
having carried foodstuffs to England, must return in ballast to 
the port of origin. A more subtle, but not the less substantial, 
reason for the connexion between the price of British coal and 
American wheat is the influence of exports upon the rate of 
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exchange. So long as our exports, either visible, such as coal, or 
invisible, such as freights or capital, balance imports, the latter 
can be obtained on reasonable terms. If, as at present, imports 
are largely in excess, the rate of Exchange must be adverse to 
English merchants, since the balance must be discharged in 
money, and the exported English pound will purchase fewer and 
fewer dollars and cents in New York. 

But these are high matters. ‘To return to the demand for 
nationalisation. Into the merits or demerits of this particular 
form of indnstrial organisation it is no part of my immediate 
purpose to enter in detail. The case for and against the principle 
of nationalisation, as applied to the coal industry, has been 
argued ad nauseam during the last few months. It may be 
well, however, to remind the reader that by ‘ nationalisa- 
tion’ is meant the vesting in the State of the ownership of 
minerals and collieries, the control by the State of the whole 
industrial process of getting, handling, and distributing the 
coal, and the employment by the State of all the labour, 
whether of brain or hand, incidental to the industry. The 
State, in fact, would become the sole owner of the mineral 
rights and way-leaves, the sole proprietor of all collieries, 
the sole director of industry, the sole employer of labour. 
All this is implied in complete nationalisation. The State 
might of course carry out partial nationalisation, assuming 
some of these functions and declining others. It might, for 
instance, acquire the mining royalties, but not take over the 
collieries. It might acquire the collieries, but leave the working 
of them to private enterprise. It might manage the collieries 
through its own paid officials, either with or without the co-opera- 
tion of the manual workers. 

There is no theoretical reason, from the economic side, against 
the trial of all or any of these experiments. The experience of 
Australia and New Zealand would seem to suggest that grave 
political dangers are inseparable from any scheme of nationalisa-’ 
tion, and to this aspect of the case insufficient attention has been 
paid by the advocates of nationalisation in this country. Yet 
We are not without experience of it on a relatively small scale 
even here. The multiplication in some of our larger cities of muni- 
cipal employees has certainly not tended to the purification of 
local politics, and if these things can be done in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? This is a consideration which 
the nationalisers will ignore at their peril; but it is with the 
economic aspects of the question that people are more immedi- 
ately concerned. 

Much prejudice has been imported into the discussion of the 
question on one side and on the other, but let the matter be 
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argued'simply on the ground of economic expediency. Are be 3 


results likely to ensue from the adoption of the new system 7 . 
from a retention of the old? Cui bono? is the test to be applied & 
There are three parties to be considered : the producers, the com 


sumers, and the State as representing the general interests of | ne 


the whole community. Which of these parties would bens 


the change? 

To simplify the discussion let it be confined to the coal in 
dustry. The limitation will not militate against the advocates of 
the change. It is their own selected battle-ground, and it has 


been selected with considerable shrewdness and tactical skill, & 
For coal is a commodity with which it is impossible @ § 


dispense, for which there is no effective substitute. The pr 
duction of coal is not an intricate matter, and the commercial 
management of the industry, though less simple than is com 
monly supposed, is not by any means so complex as the manage 
ment of any one of our staple manufactures. If the argument 


from expediency fails, therefore, in relation to coal, it cannot 


be maintained in relation to a more complex industry. ; 

On what ground can nationalisation be commended to any 
of the interests concerned? Will the producers receive a higher 
rate of remuneration for-their labour of brain or hand? Will the 
consumers get a more abundant supply at a cheaper price? Will 
the State, as proprietor, derive a larger sum in the shape of profits 
than it obtains now in its capacity as tax-gatherer? Will the 
community at large benefit from the expansion of exports and 
the general diffusion of prosperity? 

Let the process of transition be clearly understood. The 
State would purchase the mineral rights from the royalty owners, 
and the colliery undertakings from the existing proprietors and 
companies, some 1500 in number. If the terms were fair, neither 


of these parties need suffer injustice or have any cause of com- 


plaint. There would remain the managers and the manual 
workers, who would work for the State as they now work for the 
‘private employer. What do they expect to gain by the change 
of employers? Greater security of tenure? More continuity 
of employment? Higher salaries and wages? More personal 
consideration and less tyrannical treatment? The issue, be it 
remembered, is between State proprietorship and management, 
and private ownership and management : not between nationalt 
sation plus joint control and private management minus joint 
control, for some species of joint control is compatible with 
either system. Nationalisation sans phrase would give neither 
to manager nor miner anything which they cannot command at 
present. No one, indeed, realises this more clearly than the 
miners themselves. ‘The miners,’ said Mr. Straker with em 
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' phasis, ‘are just as strongly opposed to such bureaucracy ’ (i.e. 
nationalisation per se) ‘ as the mine-owners are.’ But might they 
not at least hope, by political pressure, to obtain a larger share 


. of the aggregate value of the product? What room is there for 


this? The present pit price of standard house coal (best 
Derby) is 29s. 3d. per ton. This is distributed as follows : 
s. d. 
Labour Nab eR ale ee te ne ee 
Timber and Stone. ¢ : : ; ; 3 7% 
Other costs . : é j ; ; : : 1 8 
Royalties. ; : ‘ E ‘ ; : 7% 
Owners’ profit . ; . ' , : 1 3 


29 3 


For the corresponding ton in 1913 the pit price was 13s., of 
which.the owner received 1s. 9$d., i.e. 6d. a ton more than at 
present ; labour received 8s. 2d., or nearly 14s. less. It will be 
| geen from this analysis that it is within the truth to say that the 
‘cost of labour is the determining factor in the price of coal. What 
follows? That whatever the system of administration, any 
Wmerease of wages must involve a higher price to the consumer, 
unless it be counteracted by greater efficiency or more economy of 
management. 

Will anyone venture to anticipate greater economy of admini- 
stration under a State bureaucracy than under private manage- 
ment? Three years ago this question might have elicited con- 
fadictory answers. The apostles of collectivism were at that 
time jubilant. They had seen the Railways pass nominally under 
the control of the State. They had witnessed the establishment 
of the Ministry of Munitions and the wonderful impulse thereby 
given to production for war purposes. They had not yet had 
experience of ‘control’ in all its aspects, still less had they begun 
to count the cost of these experiments in nationalisation. Since 
then there has been a rude awakening, and consequently a pro- 
Rounced and, as I think, healthy reaction. The Railways, which 
tinder private management yielded a modest revenue to their 
Proprietors, are now running, under State control, at a loss, it 
isaverred, of 90 millions a year. Bread is subsidised to the tune 
of 50 millions, while every ton of coal consumed at home, despite 
the fact that its price has more than doubled, is said to be sold 
“at a loss. 

Such are the fruits of State control. Yet, notwithstanding 
the evidence of their senses, the organised wage-earners of this 
country still give their adherence to the formula of nationalisation. 
Whether that formula connotes to-day what it connoted when 
it first became fashionable at Trade Union Congresses is a moot 

Vor. LXXXVI—No. 512 3D 
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point. ‘lo the bureaucratic Socialist it probably does; to f 
Guild Socialist or the Syndicalist it does not. But the Trade” 
Union Congress, like most bodies of Englishmen, is rigidly com” 
servative. It has been demanding ‘nationalisation ’ for the beg} 
part of twenty years. Whatever the change in connotation 


will continue to demand ‘ nationalisation.’ id 
That is the stubborn fact which confronts us. Not only the 


revolutionary firebrands, who, like Mr. Smillie, have repeatedly 
failed to induce any body of responsible electors to return them ~ 
to the House of Commons, but constitutionalists, like Mr. Clynes, — 
and level-headed leaders like Mr. Thomas and Mr. Brace, are” 
vehement in the demand for nationalisation. ‘I go as far ag” 
anyone,’ said Mr. Clynes at Glasgow, ‘in the desire to see pro 
perty nationalised which should be the property of the nation. 


The mines, minerals, waterways, land, the whole of the great” 


factors which are the arteries of the national life ought, in my_ 
judgment, to be nationally owned and democratically and nation 
ally controlled.’ Mr. Clynes is a statesman and a tried 
administrator, and no one who knows him would for a moment 

question his honesty of purpose or his clarity of vision. Never 

theless, though differing toto caelo from the hot-heads as to 
methods, he is avowedly at one with them in aim. 

To what conclusion are we driven? How shall the grave peril 
which seems to menace British industry be averted? The first 
thing, I submit, is to see the matter in true perspective. 
‘ Organised labour’ is one important section of the people, but 
it is not the nation. Nor is even organised labour so united in 
opinion as the debates and card votes of the Trade Union Con 
gress might seem to suggest. How comes it, as Mr. Henderson 
plaintively asks, that, while there are 54 million Trade Unionists, 
representing 11 million voters, the aggregate labour vote at the 
general election was only 2,500,000? The reason is obvious. The 
wage-earners are politically as much divided as doctors, clergy- 
men, or civil servants. Common-sense is not the monopoly of 
aclass. Conservatism is a temperament common to all conditions 
of life. 

Another point which seems to emerge is the insistent need 
of a great educational campaign—a strong and sustained appeal 
to all classes of the nation, and especially to those who work 
with their hands in industries essential to national prosperity. 
You cannot drive an Englishman, to whatever class he may 
belong. You must appeal to his heart and persuade his head. 
Too long has the educational field been left to the apostles of 
Socialism, who have brought to the task of propaganda intense 
missionary zeal. It is always easier to attack than to defend, 
but the position has become too grave to permit of continued 
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@ lassitude. Nor must we misrepresent or misunderstand our 
® opponents. Some of them are animated by sheer social envy 


"#® and class-hatred. They are out to destroy from lust for destruc- 


tio. Far more are animated by feelings of genuine pity for 
those whom they deem to be downtrodden, and by real anxiety 
to help their fellows. I believe them and their disciples to be 
profoundly in error, but I cannot question the sincerity of their 
convictions. Our business is to supplant the enthusiasm for 
error by enthusiasm for what we believe to be the truth. 

Above all: we must in our industrial organisation get on to 
slid ground. The manual workers have had legitimate 
grievances; prejudices have died hard among employers, and 
sheer stupidity is not confined to either class. Let every 
grievance, however trifling, be removed, nay, let every conces- 
sion be made even to prejudice, which does not impede indus- 
trial efficiency. Many of the points at issue—on both sides— 
are points of personal dignity, of injured pride, rather than of eom- 
mercial method or industrial management. In these matters let 
_ the strong respect the weak. The half-educated are invariably 
thin-skinned; ‘climbers,’ whether individuals or classes, are 
seially sensitive and self-cdnscious ; they are as quick to respond 
fo sympathy as to resent condescension. In a word, they are 
intensely human, and only by humanity can they be reached. 
The experience of the New Army has proved that comradeship 
is not inconsistent with discipline. Let the same spirit prevail 
in industry. The demand for ‘joint control’ is as much social 
| &§ economic in origin. Socially it may be conceded, where ‘in- 
dustrially and commercially it must be resisted. 

All these things can be done as well under the system of 
private enterprise and management as under State control ; 
indeed, far better; for State management is as rigid as the 
‘Government stroke’ is lethargic. Private management gives far 
more scope for the personal touch, for the human appeal, for 
dlasticity of method. Let private enterprise exploit to the full 
its intrinsic advantages, let it rise to the height of its opportunity, 
ind the nationalisers will, I am convinced, discover, as the polls 
have warned them, that, skilful as sections may be in holding us 
0 economic ransom, they are not even a coherent class, still less 


the nation. 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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THE WASHINGTON LABOUR CONFERENCE § 


ate 


THAT a wise system of international labour laws would powerfully. | 


assist the harmonious working together of the various peoples 
the world in trade and commerce and finance, is unquestionabl 
but it is doubtful whether the ordinary member of the public h 
in many cases grasped this. He has generally a hazy and incor 
plete notion as to ail that Factory Acts stand for in the general well. 


being of any single nation, including his own; and, save in rate 


_ instances, he has made no study at all of the checks and hindrane 
to national advance in wealth, health, and happiness imposed 
the maintenance in countries other than his own of a lower level 


of industrial conditions and a less civilised standard of life. Yet 
the dead weight of the ‘backward countries ’ had, for years before ~ 
the War, been making itself increasingly felt as a brake on the — 
wheels of progress whenever a fresh forward movement in favour § 


of shortening hours, or raising wages, or improving the general 
conditions of labour on any extended scale was initiated. While 
the existence of these countries in the field of international industry 
supplied the reactionary employer and the timid politician with 
useful arguments for standing still in the old ways, it .was felt 
as a menace by a considerable body of manufacturers in those 
trades most exposed to keen foreign competition. Nevertheless, 
few of the latter perceived that international standardisation of 
labour laws offered the most hopeful way of escape from their 
haunting fears, or gave any support to the patient efforts of the 
International Association for Labour Legislation to bring defee 
tive national industrial codes up to a common international level. 
The past work of this Association from 1901 to 1914 (when it 
was interrupted by the War) is not so generally recognised as it 
deserves to be. Ignored, with a few outstanding exceptions, by 
the employers of this country ; little known to the rank and file 
of workpeople (although such Labour leaders as Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Mr. J. R. Clynes, and Miss Mary Macarthur were 
from the first setting up of the British Section in 1906 its staunch 
and loyal supporters, and its list of affiliated unions was a long 
one); finding few whole-hearted champions in Parliament out- 


side the group of independent social reformers which included, : 
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' jn the first ten years of the century, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord 


"Lytton, Mr. J. W. Hills, M.P., and Lord Henry Bentinck; M.P. ; 
| too remote in its aims and too suggestive of Blue Books and 
’ technicalities to attract the general reader, it got scant mention in 
the Press, even on the occasion of those biennial meetings in 
§witzerland which in 1912 brought together at Zurich delegates 
of sections from fifteen countries and official representatives of 
twenty-four Governments. Such reports of its meetings as 


' appeared did not invite leading articles in the evening newspapers, 


and the man in the street and the train went his way without 
reading them. 

The comparative obscurity in which the several national 
sections performed their task of inquiry into national industrial 
conditions and the undisturbed privacy surrounding the prepara- 
tion of proposals founded on those inquiries doubtless had the 
sivantage of keeping the Association free from the complex 
influences of politics; but this separation from the world had its 
drawbacks in a loss of driving power. In the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Association, it is remarkable that it should have 
achieved as much as it did. Its influence grew steadily in 
administrative circles, and Governments paid it increasing atten- 
tion, as the expanding number of government representatives at 
its conferences showed. Gradually it became—(in the phrase 
of M. Millerand, now best known for his work as a great War 
Minister of France, but long before 1914 a protagonist of inter- 
tational action in labour legislation)—‘ the laboratory in which 
international treaties are prepared for the consideration of 
Governments,’ and the two International Conventions concluded 
at Berne in 1906 remain as monuments of its faith and industry. 
True, the diplomatists at Berne ‘made’ the treaties, but the 


Association furnished the materials of which they were composed, 


and had reason to be proud of its handiwork. A new departure © 
was taken when nearly all the States of Western and Central 
Europe with their colonies combined to stamp out, by direct 
prohibition of manufacture and sale, a single industrial disease,’ 
and the United States of America, triumphing over constitutional 
difficulties, found a way of endorsing and joining in their action. 
And only those who know how deep-rooted was the custom of 
employing women industrially on night work in countries like 
Belgium and Austria can measure the length and hardness of 
the road that had to be travelled before those States were induced 
to ratify a treaty making such employment illegal.* . 


* International Convention respecting the prohibition of the use of white 
(yellow) phesphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

2 International Convention respecting the prohibition of night work for women 
_iindustrial employment. 
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Still, the Association’s work, for all its valuable quality, 
obviously that of the pioneer track-maker in the wilderness. Th 
builder of roads for the running of regular international inter 
course was yet to come. The Association presented its reportg” 
and made appeal for diplomatic conferences to consider and take 
action upon them ; but it rested with the Governments concerned 


to summon the conferences or not, as seemed to them good, 
Even when several leading States were in favour of issuing the § 
summons, political exigencies, the condition of industry at the 


moment, the opposition of a single Great Power—a dozen com 


siderations affecting the situation at home and abroad might delay — 
its issue ; and, before every fresh meeting of a diplomatic confer. 9 
ence, a new and practically overwhelming case for international” 


action had to be made out. It was obvious that so long as thes” 
conditions prevailed, discussion between Governments on inter 
national labour legislation would continue to be infrequent and 
intermittent, and that such intermittent discussion was unlikely 
to produce a body of world labour laws fit to serve as a foundation” 
and starting-point for the industrial code of each country or capable 
of adaptation to the changing body of the time. The subject 
required progressive study, constant review and regular exchange 
of experiences between Governments ; before 1919, the machinery 
which could secure these things did not exist. It has come into” 
being in the shadow of the Peace Conference as a direct conse 
quence of the general impetus to rebuild on better lines old make 
shift methods shattered by the War, coupled with a profoundly 
enhanced sense of the importance of Labour in the economic 
structure of civilisation. 

It is a twofold organisation which has been set up. First, the 
International Conference, made up of Delegates from the coun- 
tries which are Members of the League of Nations, meeting once 
a year at least to consider a prepared agenda and make proposals 
for international legislation either in the form of draft conventions 
for ratification or of ‘recommendations.’ Behind this will stand 
the International Labour Office to be permanently established 
at the seat of the League of Nations, collecting facts and laws in 
connexion with industrial life and labour, recording experiments 
in labour legislation and their results, conducting special investi- 
gations, stimulating and co-ordinating research and, on the basis 
of knowledge of needs and conditions thus acquired, preparing 
the Agenda aforesaid.* 

3 As, by the terms of the draft Convention agreed on in Paris and included 
in the Peace Treaty, the inauguration of the Office must await the taking of 
certain action by the Conference, the Agenda for the forthcoming meeting in 


October has been prepared by a special Organising Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Five Great Powers with Belgium and Switzerland. 
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_ Inthe Conference, all States—large and small, old and new— 
will enjoy equal representation limited to four delegates, of whom 

two will directly represent the Governments and be appointed by 

_ them. Choice of the remaining two, delegates respectively of 
employers and workpeople, is to be made in agreement with the 
industrial organisations most representative of each group. Every 
delegate has a right to the assistance of advisers, not more than 
two in number for each item of the agenda, who can attend the 
sittings of the Conference, but will only be allowed to speak at the 
request of the delegate they accompany and under special sanction 
of the President, and are in no case permitted to vote. One ‘at 
least’ of these advisers must be a woman when questions 
especially affecting women are to be considered. The delegates 
yote individually, not by national unit ; and a two-thirds majority 
isrequired in the final vote to secure the adoption of any proposal, 
whether for a draft convention or a recommendation. Lither, 
when adopted, must be brought before the ‘ competent authority ’ 
in each State within the space of a vear after the close of the 
Conference meeting, for ratification in the case of a convention, 
for legislative or other action where a recommendation only is in 
question. If, having done this, the authority refuses to ratify 
or to take any steps in the direction of the legislation recom- 
mended, the State in question is free of further obligation in the 
matter. Not so, if having accepted the findings of the Con- 
ference, it neglects or refuses ‘to carry them into effect. 
The governing body of the International Labour Office is em- 
powered to take note of representations from industrial associa- 
tions of employers or workpeople that a State is failing in its 
duty on this head, to ask for explanations and, if these are not 
forthcoming or are unsatisfactory, to publish thé complaint and 
the correspondence to the world. It has the further power, if 
the complainant is a delegate to the Conference or a Government, 
to apply to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for a 
Commission of Inquiry composed of three members of industrial 
experience, drawn from a standing panel of employers, work- 
people and independent persons to be nominated by the Govern- 
ments in the League of Nations. This Commission will not only 
investigate the complaint and report upon it, but also recommend 
the action to be taken in meeting it, including, where necessary, 
‘economic measures ’ against the erring Sfate. 

Appeal can be made to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of the League of Nations which has the final decision. 
Direct reference of defaulting States to this Court by other States 
members of the Teague is also sanctioned. 

From the part to be played by the International Labour Office 
in the matter of a supposed defaulting State it will be gathered 
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that this branch of the new International Organisation ig 
designed to do more than serve as a bureau of information and 4” 
clearing house of statistics. It will, in fact, constitute under its” 


Governing Body of twenty-four and the Director appointed by _ 


them, the permanent machinery of this department of the League. 
of Nations, maintaining its continuity and linking the activities 
of one annual Conference with another. a 
In the composition of its Governing Body the same standard 
of proportionate representation is observed as ii that of the Inter — 
national Labour Conference : there will be twelve members sitting 
for the Governments, six for the employers, and six for the 
workers. ‘T'o the two latter groups the Delegates of the employers — 


and workers to the Conference will severally elect their repre — 


sentatives. Of the official members, eight are to be nominated — 


by the Governments of the States of chief industrial importance, 


and the remaining four chosen by the Government Delegates to 
the Conference. 


How the relative industrial importance of the different countries _ 
is to be measured we are not told, but it is discreetly intimated § 
that should any nice question arise on this point, the Council of — 


the League of Nations will have to decide it. Members will hold — 
office for three years. 

The first duty of the Governing Body, as soon as it is formed, 
will be to appoint the Director of the International Labour Offiee. 
It is to be hoped that the choice will fall upon a man of energy, 
courage and organising ability, for a successful Director must 
needs possess all these gifts, and much knowledge and judgment 
to boot. Of tact and skill in the handling of human beings he 
will require a permanent allowance as great as that temporarily 
needed by any Chairman of a Congress of Religions, for he will 
have not only to serve a cosmopolitan body, but to rule one. 
He will, indeed, have authority to choose the members of his own 
staff, but with due regard to efficiency of work he is bound to 
choose them from different nationalities. The position has its 
attractions for a strong and skilful man ; for one lacking either in 
decision or the power of mental adjustment it might easily become 
a terrifying burden. é 

Such are the main features of the draft convention. It is not 
difficult to criticise it, and ‘it has ‘already’ met with its share of 
criticism. As the report of the Commission which drafted it 
frankly states, it was the child of compromise—of one of those 


compromises to which ordinary men as well as statesmen are bound _ 


to resort when they find themselves faced by a combination of } 


circumstances with which it is impossible to deal directly. } 
Forbidden to move straight ahead in the vital matter of the 


obligation of States to adopt and ratify draft conventions agreed 
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m by a two-thirds majority of the Conference, the Commission 
‘ad perforce to seek a way round to their objective. While there 
"was general sympathy with the resolution attached to the draft 
" convention in favour of endowing the International Labour Con- 
‘ference with power to pass ‘as soon as it may be possible’ inter- 


‘ae — national agreements having the force of international law, the 


majority of the members were apparently convinced that the time 
| for so large an interference with the sovereignty of the several 
_ States was not yet, and decided to make ratification of conventions 
dependent on the approval of the national legislature.‘ But here 
- they encountered a further difficulty. It was found that the 
_tepresentatives of certain Federal Governments on the Paris 
-} Commission were of opinion that, owing to the limitations imposed 
| by their constitutions coupled with the fact that labour legislation 
is usually the affair of their constituent States, such Governments 
could not undertake to ratify international conventions or be 
responsible for carrying them out. This was notably the case as 
regards the United States. Obviously the Commission were in a 
dilemma. To adopt a formula which would exclude the United 
States was to nullify their scheme at the outset. To reduce a 
_ draft convention to a recommendation where Federal States were 
concerned was to weaken the whole position of the Conference. 
The Commission, a body of good men struggling with adverse 
aireumstances and the disadvantages of written Constitutions, 
those the lesser evil and compromised again. Who shall blame 
them? The opportunity was unique and the argument for seizing 
it overwhelming; in this case, le mieux would most. certainly 
have been l’ennemi du bien. 
_ Another question not decided without much discussion and 
considerable difference of opinion was the relative strength of 
Governments, employers and workpeople in the national dele- 
gations. The contention that each of these three parties should 
have equal voting power had much to recommend it, and it found 
song backing in the Commission, being favoured by the repre- 
sentatives of France, Italy, America and Cuba. Consideration 
of practical difficulties in working finally inclined the scale to the 
plan actually adopted. The majority of the’ Commission held 
that, with an equal tripartite representation, conventions might 
be agreed to by a two-thirds majority in the teeth of general 
opposition by the Government delegates, with the inevitable 
tesult that refusal to ratify by the legislatures would follow, to the 
great prejudice of the position of the Conference. Further, it was 
“agued that the workers were on the whole more likely to carry 
“their proposals under an arrangement which gave two votes to the 
Governments than on the equal vote basis, since Governments 
* Or other ‘ competent authority.’ 
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and workers will in future frequently be found voting togethe 
Experience alone can show whether this forecast is correg 
Meanwhile this part of the Convention forms a natural target fa 
the arrows of those who at the International Labour and Socialis 
Conference held in Berne proposed annual conferences orf ini 7 
national labour legislation in which Labour should have half th 
voting power. 

The representation of women has caused a good deal of ¢ 
cussion and in some quarters not a little dissatisfaction. It] 
been urged—very naturally—in view of the fact that the Int 
national Labour Conference will have to discuss a number 
questions directly concerning women’s hours, health, and libe 
to work at certain times and in certain trades (to say nothing 
the fact that its decisions must necessarily have a far-reachi 
effect on the life and well-being of every working-class hom 
that one of the Government delegates ought to be in every ¢ 
a woman. Since the employers’ and workers’ organisations will 
send only a single delegate each, and will doubtless be moved, 
seeing that their constituencies are predominantly masculine, t 
choose male representatives, it is only by the action of Gover 
ments that women delegates can be Brought in. Under the terms 
of the Convention there is nothing to prevent any Government — 
from selecting women delegates, and it is quite possible that some 
will appear at Washington. But, failing any instruction in the 
Convention such as that which provides for the appointment of 
women ‘advisers’ to the delegates and for a certain proportion 
of women on the staff of the International Labour Office, their 
number is not likely to be large. It is the absence of this instruc 
tion in the case of delegates which forms the substance of most of 
the complaints put forward. 

One may be permitted to sympathise to some degree with 
both sides in a difficult controversy. The women, having due 
regard to the importance of the part they are being increasingly § 
called upon to play in most of the countries forming the League 
of Nations, were bound to put in their claim. The Paris Com 
mission which produced the Convention was equally bound not 
to tie the hands of the Governments it represented in their choies 
of delegates to the first International Labour Conference. This 
particular Conference will be to some extent a constituent assembly 
with for its chief task the establishment of the International 
Labour Office : its success in that task may easily depend on un 
fettered freedom of appointment. Of course this consideration, — 
though it may perhaps soften, cannot be expected to satisfy the 9” 
aggrieved. While they take note of the soothing suggestion of § 


Oot, 


Mr. Barnes that on women’s questions the wise delegate should : sy 


gracefully make way for his woman adviser at the tribune, they 5 
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gember that in the last resort he it is who will cast the vote 
i not she. They also point out- that their interest in the pro- 
dings is by no means confined to so-called ‘ women’s questions,’ 
| extends, as every good citizen’s should, to all questions 
which bear on public welfare. The modern woman, emanci- 
pated from that tradition of the newspapers which limited her 
4 consideration to fashions, entertainments and forthcoming 
| marriages, is not in the least minded to be tied down to a fresh 
“| set of subjects held suitable for her sex, even though the list 
include topics as large and importanf as housing and infant 
welfare ; and her position in the matter is so strong that only time 
isneeded to establish it. In future International Labour Confer- 
~ mees, if not in this one, the presence of the woman delegate is 
_ @rtain, since every year will surely add to the number of women 
"fitted by experience of public life and work to take part in the 
solution of international labour problems. For, as was recently 
"# pointed out by Miss Mary Macarthur in a notable speech, women’s 
'] ttue claim to a place there should be based, not on sex, but 
on knowledge and capacity. 
_ The significance of the Washington meeting in its relation 
to the future of the League of Nations, and the weight of obli- 
" gation which rests upon it to set in motion the international 
eshine designed by the Paris Commission—a model engine still 
awaiting the application of motive power—loom so large in any 
consideration of the Conference that they tend to obscure the 
immediate constructive work required of it. Yet this is neither 
small nor inconsiderable. One question on the agenda—that of 
_ prohibiting by international agreement the night work of boys— 
isa simple one, has already been the subject of prolonged investi- 
gation in a number of countries (including our own), and may be 
held ripe for decision. But others on the list are either com- 
paratively new as problems for international handling or complex 
-intheir nature. One at least, the international forty-eight hour 
week, would before the War have been pronounced outside prac- 
tical politics by any official body concerned with the drafting of a 
" treaty on labour legislation. The period is not yet remote when 
_ international agreement on a ten-hour day was said to present 
almost insuperable difficulties. We have travelled fast and far 
“since 1914. Still, even now, to secure acceptance of the principle 
oof a forty-eight-hour week by the industrial countries of the world, 
"together with such exceptions from the general rule as may be 
s "needful in certain industries, is a fairly formidable undertaking. 
That it should be proposed is a matter for rejoicing. Achieve- 
" ment here will mean such a forward step in the co-ordination of 
§ industrial conditions as visionaries scarce ventured to dream of five 


— 
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years ago, and the consequent mitigation of the trade terror that 
the knowledge of long hours worked abroad imposes upon many 
manufacturers. a 
Limitation of hours is not the only large question to be tackl 
at Washington. There is the immense problem of unemplop” 
ment—periodic, seasonal, and (in the form of under-employment) 
constant—involving consideration of such great allied problems ag: 
those of migration and casual tabour. There is the prohibition of 
employment of women before and after childbirth, a question” 
complicated in the extreme. Here the facts making for or against 


extended prohibition are admittedly hard to disentangle, claims 


for compensation to the individual debarred from wage-earning 


necessarily arise, and the welfare of child as well as mother must 
be taken into consideration. There is the age of admission to 
wage-earning work. Perhaps the increasing value set upon child 2 2 


life and physical development coupled with a heightened esteem 
for the uses of education may make it comparatively easy to reach” 


international agreement in this matter, at least as far as the white § 
races are concerned (‘special treatment’ will assuredly be § 


demanded for the East). But when the Conference falls to com” 
sider the employment of women in unhealthy processes ce 
operation will not be without its difficulties. On no point of 
practice is there more diversity among the industrial nations, 
Some States follow the way of wholesale exclusion—which is the 
way of despair; others take the course of making the dangerous 
process innocuous or, if this cannot at once be done, of imposing 
precautions which will safeguard the worker against contracting 
industrial disease ; yet others combine these two methods in vary- 
ing degrees. There are countries whose protective legislation Mm 
this matter is mainly applicable only to women and children, and 
countries in which the majority of regulations for dangerous trades 
are so framed as to benefit all the workpeople engaged in them, 
without distinction of age or sex. Can there be any doubt that it 
is the last who are moving in the right direction? Not exclusion 
with all its attendant difficulties of ‘sex-discrimination’ and 
discouragement of the willing worker, but a trade made reason 
ably safe by improved conditions or better still, rendered abso 
lutely so by the substitution of harmless for polsonqus material, 
is the defensive method of the future. 


To make this method adequate to its end—which is nothing 


less than the elimination of industrial disease and the mainten 
ance of the industrial worker in every country in the highest 
possible condition of fitness—research is necessary, and exper 
ment, and knowledge of that which research and experiment have 
achieved elsewhere by pooling’ of experiences and comparison of 
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results.’ All this the industrial nations may now have, if they 
will, as they never had it before, through the medium of the 
International Labour Office. 
_ It seems, then, that the subjects of the Conference Agenda 
fall more or less into two categories. The first contains those 
f which, already widely discussed, like the forty-eight hours week, 
_ the employment of boys at night and the minimum age of em- 
_ ployment for children are likely to be made the basis of detailed 
draft conventions, and the second such more partially explored 
problems as the prevention of unemployment and the protection 
of persons engaged in dangerous trades, touching which know- 
ledge is admittedly incomplete and further investigation urgently 
needed. Some immediate advance on agreed lines is, however, 
feasible even in connexion with questions belonging to the second 
category, and it will be the duty of the Conference to initiate it. 

The work of the present Conference, important as it must be, 
yaluable as we hope it will be, is preliminary. Its chief business 
is to lay sound foundations on which future Conferences can 
confidently build. Their programmes will doubtless be much 
more ambitious. In days like ours, when industrial legislation 
is forsaking the traditional narrow sphere of prohibition for the 
wider field of constructive work, when the old negatives are giving 
place to new positives and ‘Thou shalt not’ tends more and more 
to be replaced by ‘Thou shalt’ as lawmakers and administrators 
alike, no longer satisfied with merely ridding industry of crying 
evils, grow ambitious of its actual good, and substitute the well- 
being of the worker for his protection, it is difficult to set bounds 
to the beneficent tasks which such a body as the Conference may 
find itself able to undertake. It has been forcibly pointed out 
how much can be done in this country towards raising the standard 
of industry, both as regards health and production, by a construc- 
tive policy on the part of Whitley Councils, representing employers 
and workers in each trade. How much more could be achieved 
by the initiative, in International Labour Conferences, of the 
organised employers and workers of the entire industrial world, 
planned in co-operation with that (frequently forgotten) third 
partner in industry, the consuming nations, represented by their 
Government delegates ! 

If any of us was formerly disposed to underrate the place of 
labour in the scheme of things, the War has read him a lesson 
on our faulty sense of values which he is not likely to forget. 

_ ‘Without these shall not a city be inhabited, nor shall men dwell 


* For example, the result of regulation of employment in unhealthy processes. 
if the rules are strictly enforced. In Great Britain, where there is steady . 
administration of the regulations made for industries in which lead is used, the 
annual total of lead-poisoning cases has fallen from 1087 in 1900 to 145 in 1918. 
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there nor go up-and down therein . . . they shall maintain the 
fabric of the world.’ The saying of the Son of Sirach received 
abundant proof of its truth between 1914 and 1918. An Inte 
national Labour Conference stands for a good deal more in the 


national imagination to-day than it would have stood for five 


years ago; it should have not merely a deeper but a different 
significance. Its work is not for labour only, using the wordin | 
its customary restricted sense, nor for the whole body of workers 
only nor even for industry itself, but for the common life which 
is rooted in labour, to which labour ministers and of which it ig 
an integral part. Behind the formal items of the Washington” 
agenda lie questions on which the continuance of civilisation and _ 
an organised human society depend. The diminution of infant” 
mortality with its result in increased population ; the rearing of 9” 
race healthy and capable in mind and body ; such an ordering of — 
industry as will enable nations to become truly educated and set 
free, to the benefit of the individual and the community, powers | 
stifled by ignorance or stunted by overwork; creation of an | 
atmosphere in which the special capacity of each people can be 
utilised for the common advantage—these are among the things” 
of which the world just now stands in vital need. The Inter” 
national Labour Conference, if it rises to the height of its com 
mission, can help to secure them, and with them the peace that 
comes of understanding and co-operation. 


CONSTANCE SMITH. 
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THE MENACE OF A GERMANISED 
RUSSIA’ “ 


Ir will be agreed that one of the principal aims of the Allies in 
the War was to save Russia from becoming the political and 
economic vassal of Germany. The Russian Revolution was 
welcomed not least because it came as a protest against a Russian 
reactionary plot to conclude a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. Since then, however, évents have moved apace through- 
out the world and many people have lost touch with Russian 
‘allairs. But if they will look only a little way beneath the sur- 
face they will see that, despite all that has happened during the 
last two years, the basic facts of the Russian situation remain 
the same. It is to-day that the world must decide whether 
Russia is to become the slave of Germany, or whether, a nation 
onee again, it is to stand firm against the political and economic 
aggression of its neighbours. The aim of this article is to show 
that the menace of a Germanised Russia was never greater than 
at the present moment. 

That Boche and Bolshevist have worked hand in hand can- 
not be disputed. Even. the Bolshevists do not deny it; their 
claim is, however, that they have outwitted the Germans and 
have used them instead of being used by them. One remembers 
how the Bolshevists boasted that the result of the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations would be an immediate mutiny in the German Army, 
followed by a general peace and the ‘ Bolshevisation’ of Europe. 
They were wrong. In actual fact, the result of Brest was the 
strengthening of Germany’s military power, which was prevented 
from achieving its ends only by the victory of the Allied Armies 
inthe West. With the defeat of Germany, the Bolshevists have 
renewed their boasts to have manceuvred the Germans. 
Nothing is further from the truth. The Bolshevists won their 
power by Germany’s aid ; they are holding it by the same means. 
The moment it suits Germany’s interests, the Bolshevists can 
be dismissed from Russia and their place taken by Germany. 
Meanwhile they are serving Germany’s purpose by helping to 
hold Russia in chaos, until the day when Germany can enter the 
country as a friend and a saviour. 

783 
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At the present day most if not all of the Bolshevist ageng: 
who are discovered at work behind the anti-Bolshevist lines 
Siberia and European Russia are either Germans or men W 
ing directly under German instructions. The principal reaggy” 
for the dissensions and disasters in the anti-Bolshevist Armies 
must be looked for in German intrigue. It is sufficient for any | 
anti-Bolshevist group to be led by pro-Allies for the Germans” 
to put forth all their strength, in and-out of Bolshevist Russia, 
to destroy it. German agents appear without disguise in the 
midst of the Bolshevists. Even at the very centre, in the ‘ Coungil” 
of People’s Commissaries’ itself, we see at least two such men. 
The ‘Commissary for the State Bank,’ Fiirstenberg- -Ganetzky, 
is notorious i in Russia as the chief agent during the war of ‘Par 
vus,’ the Socialist expert in the German propagandist bureau, 
in his negotiations with the Russian défaitistes. Krassin algo, 
the Commissary for Trade aad Industry, was a manager in Russia” 
of the German firm of Siemens-Schuckert, whose political 
activities all over the world before and at the outbreak of the” 
War need no recapitulation here. M. Alexinsky, the well-known 
Socialist ex-member of the Duma, who has recently escaped from 
Soviet Russia, has disclosed an example of the work of these two 
-‘men, who between them virtually control the economic policy 
of the Bolshevists. There is an old project for joining up the 
Siberian waterways with the Murman coast, the Baltic ports 
and the basin of the Volga, by a network of land and water com 
munications, popularly known as the ‘Great North Way.’ The 
concession for this project, which includes rights over thousands 
of square miles of forest land, was offered recently by the Bolshe- 
vists to a Scandinavian banker for two million pounds payable 
in London, which sum was to be employed in Bolshevist prope 
ganda in England. As was only to be expected, the banker objected 
to these terms ; his agent was promptly arrested for ‘ speculation, 
while the concession was transferred to a German engineer, @ 
close friend of Krassin’s, named Ullmann, who would appear 
to be now in Germany negotiating the concession. If Germany 
constructs the ‘Great North Way,’ she will gain the economi¢ 
control of the whole of Northern Russia and Siberia. 

These are straws which show the way the wind blows. For 
an exposé of Germany’s Russian policy as a whole we must tum 
to a remarkable book entitled Der Aufmarsch im Osten, by Her 
Werner Daya, which was published last year in Munich. The 
sub-title of the book, which admirably sums up its contents, is, 
‘Russian Asia as Germany’s Economic Peace-Aim.’ The book 
appears to have been written about the time of the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations, but it is clear that the author had little hope of 
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a German victory in the West, since his whole argument ig the 
importance of Russia, and especially Russian Asia, to Germany 
as a balance to the power of the Allies. He sets out with undeni- 
able skill and lucidity a plan for the complete Germanisation 
of Russia’s resources, to a description of which much of his book 
is devoted. 


We must bear well in mind [he says] that Germany can certainly conduct 
a circumscribed war on two fronts, but not an uncircumscribed peace. In 
peace time, if we are not to be crushed as between two millstones, it is 
absolutely necessary for us to have economic security and support on one 
side. And since the world-war has come as a result of the conflicting forces 
of development of Germany on the one hand and of the world-Powers 
England and the United States on the other, this situation must be met 
by such a foreign policy as will procure us the necessary support and 
security in the East. But this can come about only on the basis of a 
thorough union with Russia. 


Russia, he points out, will be as much in need of Germany as 
the latter of her. Russia, beaten to the ground, needs capital, 
both financial and technical, to put her together again. England, 
says Herr Daya, has been alienated from Russia by the Revolu- 
tion, and in any case Russians know already that England 
always demands complete political control asthe price of her aid ! 
America is rather a competitor than a friend of Russia, he says, 
while France is now no longer able to help, even if she would. 
Consequently the partnership of Germany and Russia for the 
exploitation of the latter 


provides for the Russian nation the quickest and easiest way out of its 
manifold present difficulties in home and foreign politics; while for Ger- 
many it has the no less great advantage of enabling her to get a firm hold 
with her business policy upon the Russian market and its far-reaching 
annexes and to anchor her political relations on the firm basis of a national 
economy. 


Even if the Bolshevists remain in power, which Herr Daya 
shrewdly doubts, this will not prevent Germany from gaining 
control of Siberia and Turkestan, which, he says, are destined 
to become ‘in wiser and more industrious hands a second North 
America.’ It would in any case, he argues, be better not to 
meddle overmuch with European Russia, which is already over- 
populated and by no means unexploited, whilé such a policy might 
engender an inconvenient revival of patriotic feeling among the 
population. After all, raw materials are what Germany wants 
and what Siberia can supply. 


One may debate about a peace with or without annexations, but not 
about a peace with or without raw materials. 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 512 3 E 
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Therefore, 


Germany, with a grip upon Russian Asia, will be in a position to 
her own future economic and international problems. First, she 


haye at her disposal a valuable nursery of raw materials; secondly, he 
will be able to oppose to England’s and the United States’ naval = 


in the West a rival Overland policy in the East; or, to put the same 
in an economic form but with a political meaning, Germany will 


the trading front in the West with her own trading front in the East. 


Herr Daya reminds his readers that 


It is not for Russia’s sake that Germany must bestride the road that 
leads through Asia, but in order to achieve the great aim of her own cor 
tinental policy. 

For the first time in history the closing-in naval policy of England, 
which for centuries has held the mastery of the world by a uniform com 


centration of all her forces in one direction, will be countered by an equally 


comprehensive and equally powerful concentration of an Overland policy,” 


‘Germany and Japan with Russia, this is the Alliance of the 


Twentieth Century.” Moreover, if Germany controls Russiai” 


Asia, 

We should be able in any future war to sweep down upon India and 
drive the English out of Asia into the sea. 

The last quotation that need be made here from Herr Dayas 
extraordinarily significant book will show that he foresees no 
difficulty whatever to the fulfilment of his aims, so long as the 
Allies hold aloof. 


It makes no difference to our position in Russia whether we shal] have 
to deal with a Maximalist, a Kadet, or a Tsarist régime. Whethera 
Lenin or a Krivoshein (to name the most noteworthy personality in the 
Conservative camp) conducts the negotiations on the Russian side, this 
would not in the least affect the conditions that we have to demand. These 
are so completely determined by the needs of our development that even 
a counter-revolution, which is far from unlikely, would not invalidate 
their presentation, so long, of course, as our favourable military position 
permits us to demand anything from Russia. 


Therefore, he says, let the German banks and business firms get 
busy in Russia—advice, it need hardly be said, which is being 
keenly followed. 

Now it might appear that Germany’s military position to-day 
over against Russia does not permit the presentation of any 
demands. But Germany’s position depends very largely under 
present circumstances upon our own attitude; it is in our failure 
in Russia that Germany sees her opportunity. 

We all know that the Allies will never recognise the Bolshe 
vists. But what is our latest policy in regard to them? Are 
we, like Trotsky at Brest-Litovsk, to end hostilities and yet refuse 
to sign a peace? It is known what happened when Trotsky put 
this proposal before the Brest Conference. ‘The Germans ordered 
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gnadvance! The same thing will naturally happen if we oppose 
such a policy to the Bolshevists. They too will order an advance. 
Their weapons are twofold—arms and propaganda. Their hopes 
jie admittedly in the progress of Bolshevism through Europe, 








ame gither by armed conquest or internal revolution. For this reason 
a mest § the Bolshevists cannot, dare not, cease hostilities, in one form 
a or the other, whatever they may promise ; a genuine peace would 





mean suicide for them. If, on the other hand, we cease to send 
munitions and supplies to General Denikin, this will mean the 
break-up of the one strong force that is working in Russia against 
Germany to-day. The Germans have not yet succeeded in 






















ae sopping Denikin ; but, if we desert him, we leave the field clear 
n equally forGermany. The effect on our prestige in Russia does not bear 
policy, thinking upon. 

This is how the Germans will overthrow the Bolshevists. Let 

> of the . 
Rusa us remember that General von der Goltz has under his command 
in the Baltic Provinces an army of probably not far short of 
100,000 men, well trained, well equipped and excellent fighting 
dia aa material. 'T'o mobilise this army for an advance into Russia would 
bea matter of a very short time; once it is mobilised, no army 
Daya’s ofthe Bolshevists will be able to prevent its advance upon Petro- 
sees NO grad, the first capital of the Bolshevists and the key to the 
as the political future of the country, or even upon Moscow, the seat 
of the Bolshevist power. It will be interesting to see to what 
all have extent the recent ultimatum of the Allies for the withdrawal of 
ether a wn der Goltz’s troops will be obeyed. The objection may be made 
in the that the Bolshevist armies are strong, numerous and well led, 
de, this ad that hitherto they have been able to put up a good fight 
wan against the anti-Bolshevist forces in Russia. To a certain extent 
valida this is true. They have suffered numerous defeats, but on the 
vosition whole they have done well. But what will happen if the Germans 





withdraw their aid from the Bolshevists? Everyone knows that 
the Bolshevist armies have been extremely well led, but no one 
supposes that the false, flamboyant Trotsky, their nominal leader, 
or the cold and calculating Lenin, the uncrowned Tsar of Bol- 
shevist Russia, is a military genius. General Pototsky, who was 










to-da 

pe captured by the Germans in the Ukraine and taken to Berlin, 
unde and who recently got away to rejoin Denikin, has declared that 
allen every movement of the Bolshevist forces is known to the German 





General Staff at Berlin, so numerous and influential are the latter’s 
agents with the Bolshevist Army Staffs. When this German 








military and technical backing is removed from the Bolshevist 
efuse armies, these will no longer be a fighting force of much account. 
y put Moreover, service in the Red Army being the most lucrative and 
len privileged employment in Bolshevist Russia, its ranks are full 





of men whose interest in Bolshevism is nil and who are simple 
3E2 
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mercenaries. Such men, who, according to the Soviet’s ¢ 
official Press, form the preponderant part of the Red Armies, arg” 
clearly not men to fight a losing battle. Nothing is more certain, . 
then, than that the Germans will be reinforced in their advaneg” 
into Russia by hosts of deserters from the Bolshevist. ranks, with 
their German and pro-German leaders at the head. 

It will be easy also for the Germans to bring about a revilel 
tion against the Bolshevists at the right moment. People who 
suppose that the Bolshevist Government enjoys popular support 
in Soviet Russia have not read the Soviet Press. If they had 
they would know that every district in Russia has been the scene 
of risings against the Bolshevists which have ceased only with 
the complete disarmament and terrorising of the population. The 
universal hatred of the Bolshevists has only increased with the 
consciousness of impotence. The German agents who cleared 
the way for the Bolshevist coup de force in November 1917 will 
have no difficulty whatever in promoting a new revolution which 
will turn out the Bolshevists and let the Germans in. 


C. E. BEcHHOFER. 
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HOUGH very much has been written about peaceful penetra- 
tion by the Germans in all parts of the world, few people know 
how insidiously and carefully they had penetrated in France, nor 
how nearly they had obtained a strangle-hold of that country. 
It was taken for granted-that, in France at any rate, the enmity 
between the two countries was so great that the ‘Boche’ would 
not have been allowed to get the hold in commercial and national 
life that he had elsewhere. Further, it is not generally known 
' (or realised even by the average Frenchman) how extraordinarily 
tich in minerals, especially in the iron ore coveted by Germany 
and needed by us in such mass, is France. 

These are the two points which it is the aim of this article 
to make clear, in order to estimate rightly the difficulties France 
had to contend with as well as the magnitude of her achievements, 
and the importance of a close commercial alliance between France 
and England. The inwardness of that seemingly sudden attack 
on France, and of the disregard of treaties, as shown by their 
attack on Belgium, has been revealed by the Germans themselves. 
It was the mineral wealth they coveted, for they knew, better 
than the French themselves, the riches beneath the soil of that 
fair France over which they had already stretched their greedy 
tentacles, and then wantonly laid waste in their attempt to gain 
their end. 

Some people in France were much impressed by the theatrical 
‘Never!’ of von Kuhlmann, with regard to the restoration of 
Alsace, and the declaration of the Pan-Germans that the ‘ left 
bank of the Rhine is German.’ Not a few in England, too, 
have held that France attached too great a sentimental import- 
ance to these provinces, and was also equally theatrical in her 
protestations of devotion to ‘ce lambeau de notre patrie,’ and 
allowed herself to be led astray by that fact at the beginning of 
the War. Many an argument on the matter have I had in the 
Fatherland, and was once 2!most convinced that there was at 
least some truth and sentiment in all these protestations with 
regard to their rights and ihe justice of the seizure of the two 
provinces. But that was long ago. I have learnt since then that 
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sentiment weighed much more deeply with France at ‘their 1g 
than the economic reasons involved—great as these were. 

So far as the left bank of the Rhine is concerned, we hay 
historical proofs that this is not German territory. In . 
account of the Gallic Wars of Caesar, and in the Treaty of Verdun, a 
which was the period generally taken by Germans when amp 
ing this point, the Rhine was given as the western frontig 
of the Kingdom of Germany. Their claim to the left bank @ 
the Rhine is therefore not founded on historical facts. And what 
follows will prove that, if Germany took Alsace-Lorraine in 18I1, 
it was most certainly not to recover so-called German regions, 
but for quite different and most unsentimental motives. G 
was in want of iron, which she did not possess in sufficient quanti 
ties in her own country. France, on the contrary, had @ 
abundance of ore in her natural boundaries, though her coal was 
hardly sufficient to allow of more than a moderate industrial 
development of her own resources. 

Between the two countries Nature had placed the most ext 
ordinary cause of conflict. The left (French) bank of the Rhine 
holds in abundance those raw materials that are needed by both. 
The regions between the Rhine and the Moselle hide enormous: 
reserves of coal and iron. And Germany meant to get her neigh 
bour’s hidden treasure, and came very near doing so. 

In 1871 Bismarck felt that Germany would find herself in 
Europe in the position of a late-comer, and that she must expand 
at the expense of other nations if she were to obtain the room, 
and the ‘ place in the sun,’ which she coveted. She needed iron, 
and a great deal of it, both for her political and economic ends, 
and this was the first consideration which dictated the delimita- 
tions of her new frontier. This frontier brought Germany into 
France and nearer her goal. 

Thiers’ Sacrifice for Belfort.—That this may be understood 
better, I may explain that the ferruginous formations of 
the Meurthe and Moselle consist of two kinds of iro 
ore—alluvial iron veins and oolithic ore. The former was in the 
smaller quantity, and, luckily, was considered in 1870 by all 
metallurgists as the only kind worth working, because of its free 
dom from any traces of phosphorus and because it consisted 
mainly of outcrops, which made the working comparatively cheap 
and easy. Germany consequently took the alluvial iron and left 
France the rest. 

But—and it proves beyond dispute that economic claims ranked 
first in the eyes of Germany—in the peace preliminaries, Bismarek, 
by an extraordinary oversight, which is still unexplained, left to 
France on her western frontier two of the most important beds 
of alluvial iron, those of Villerupt and Aumatz. On being it- 
formed of the value of this basin, the ‘ Man of Blood and Iron’ 
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~ at once proposed to the French Plenipotentiaries to exchange the 

seventeen villages on the ground over which this basin extends 
for the whole district lying around Belfort, Delle and Giromagny. 
That was a tragic moment and offer. To accept was to give up 
an iron-bed of incalculable value and 7000 Frenchmen to the 
conqueror. ‘To refuse was to endanger Belfort, which, when 
Strasbourg was lost, became the gateway into France. 

In order therefore to safeguard Belfort, Thiers sacrificed 
twelve out of the seventeen villages, thus making over to Germany 
an iron district of great wealth. 

In 1912, out of the 27,199,000 tons of iron ore extracted 
in Germany, 20,000,000 were obtained from annexed Lorraine. 
In 1911 Germany imported 10,812,595 tons of ore, almost exactly 
the annual output of the Briey basin. The possession of the 
whole of the mine fields of Lorraine will therefore place France 
in the front rank of all iron-producing nations. 

Briey and Longwy.—According to the calculations of Professor 
Krusch, the mines of Lorraine will be exhausted in 45 years ; those 
of the Dill in 32 years. It was therefore necessary to secure the 
economic future of Germany, and this could only be done by taking 
what she wanted from her Western neighbour. The formidable in- 
dustrial expansion of Germany since 1870 made it imperative for 
her to procure the raw materials indispensable to her industrial 
life, i.e. coal and iron. Westphalia produces more than a suffi- 
ciency of coal, but iron will fail soon. The maximum output 
will be reached in about ten years, and in forty years Germany’s 
iron supplies will be exhausted. She had to find some more at 
any cost, and therefore went to war to get it. 

In consequence of the introduction of the ‘Thomas’ system 
of treating the phosphorous ore which until then was practically 
valueless, France was fast becoming the leading metallurgical 
power of the world, a fact of the greatest importance to her in- 
dustrial life and one that need not be insisted on here.* 

At the Fifth Congress of mining held at Liége in 1911, 
M. Pavlowski reported on the general situation of the iron-ore 
supplies. For a very long time Spain was the chief source, but 
the bearings—as he pointed out—are nearing exhaustion, and, 
according to the last report of the Spanish Government, they 
will be worked out in three or four years’ time. Germany, as 
* well as other countries, among whom England occupied a leading 
place, have drawn supplies from Sweden, but the system of State 


’ 


1 The ‘procédé Thomas’ extracts the phosphorus by what is known as 
the ‘Basic’ method, in which the introduction of lime gives a by-product 
of great agricultural value, known as ‘phosphates Thomas.’ And it may 
be of interest to point out that the system was in force before 1907, at the 
famous Cockerill Works at Seraing, near Lié¢ge—which at an early stage of 
the War acquired such gruesome celebrity. 
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working there in force reduces the output so as to husband the © 
resources of their ore-fields. There remain, therefore, only those 
of Germany, Luxembourg, Alsace-Lorraine, and the practically 
untapped storés of France. 

The Luxembourg iron will last about one hundred years, if © 
the output be kept within moderate bounds, as will also that of 
Alsace-Lorraine. It is then France which is the great iron centre 
of the frontier region, i.e. in the prolongation of that territory 
which Germany took such care to annex in 1871, in the belief 
that she was thereby making herself mistress of all the iron 
and mineral wealth of France, and so preventing her future ex- 
pansion. Bismarck thus thought to have her under his heel, 
and to have crushed the industrial life out of her. But neither 
Bismarck nor anyone else had then any idea that the Briey Basin 
extended westwards. It was only found out in 1880—and 
Germany took note of it. 

But until the War there were seventy concessions in the Briey 
Basin, twenty-five of which were in full work. The output had 
steadily increased till it reached 14,000,000 tons in 1911. Even 
taking into account an increase of output, in this district alone 
lies iron-ore-for over a century. 

Some years ago the French Government commissioned the 
Mining Council to settle the question as to whether there was 
iron in Normandy. Seventeen grants had already been made, 
and the German seizure, by means of ‘peaceful penetration, 
was then to be feared. The Council, with extraordinary blind 
ness—to call it by no stronger name—declared there was no iron 
there. But the contrary is the case according to competent 
authorities, who are all thus in agreement with the opinion of 
Elie de Beaumont. 

Normandy is an immense ironfield. It is ten times richer 
than the Briey Basin, and, before the war, was the property of 
German companies. 

The first strip contains four mines, three of which belonged 
to the Gutehoffnungshiitte, and the fourth to Frenchmen, who 
had contracts for nineteen years with Germans. A second strip 
held five grants, belonging to the-~following German firms: 
Thyssen, Gutehoffnungshiitte, and Phoenix. A third strip had 
one concession belonging to Germans, and the fourth strip a grant 
to a Dutchman. In the southern zone of Normandy, French 
companies have come forward at last, thanks to the active propa 
ganda of M. Métayer, a Professor at the Ecole Centrale. But, 
out of a total of eighteen grants, two only belonged to French” 
companies, whilst the rest was in the hands of Germans. 

The same mistake, however, has not been made in Anjol, 
where important iron fields have also been discovered. 
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France, then, is one vast ironfield, and is able, when 
‘called upon, to provide the whole world with iron ore. In the 
ees—where fields (as rich in quantity as in quality) 
extend from the Garonnets to Port-Vendres—over 100,000,000 
francs have been spent in prospecting by people claiming grants. 
When war broke out, 360 applicants were waiting for the answer 
to their demands, the Government arguing that they must wait 
for the vote of the new Bill on Mining. It would, however, be 
interesting to know how many of those applicants were ‘ men of 
straw’ representing German companies. 

With regard to the North, a somewhat recent communication 
to the ‘ Académie des Sciences’ shows once more the importance 
of the ironfields of Normandy. The note deals with the struc- 
ture of the Urville basin (Calvados) and its importance from the 
point of view of the working of iron ore. This structure, such 
as it has been described, assures to the iron industry reserves of 
ore far superior to the statutory tonnage. As may well be guessed, 
this report did not fail to rouse the greed, and stimulate the 
covetousness, of France’s eastern neighbour. She tried every 
means in her power to get what she coveted, by means of corrup- 
tion, intimidation, and violence. 

Since the war of 1870, Germany has made full use of the 
situation created by the Treaty of Frankfort. The different 
French Cabinets which have been in power since then have in- 
variably given way to Germany’s progressive claims, be it through 
fear of a conflict or, in some cases, through cupidity. From one 
concession to another, France had reached such a point that a 
claim made by Germans could not be resisted without danger of 
war. This was the reason of the constant encroaching of German 
interests in the Normandy iron mines. 

Was it therefore to the fear of a conflict, or to a less disin- 
terested motive, that the so-called ‘Augagneur Clause’ in the 
Bill presented by the Ministry of Public Works in 1911, must be 
attributed? By this the Lorraine and other ironfields ran the 
risk of being entirely surrendered to Germany. 

This is the way in which the ‘1810’ law on mining works 
when a grant is applied for. It is very simple. Anyone who 
likes comes and asks from a landowner permission to excavate 
on his land with a view to the discovery of ores, generally iron 
ores. If the landowner politely refuses, the other explains 
that his interest would be, decidedly, to sign an agree- 
ment to share the prospective profits, and insists on giving 
figures to prove the point. The landowner is shaken, and finally 
signs a contract in due form before a lawyer. The prospector 
excavated, asked for a grant, got it, and began mining. When 
the landowner went to him in order to claim his share in the profits 
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the prospector laughed at him, and showed him the article of th 
‘1810’ law, which runs ‘When the State accords a grant, this 


grant is, by that fact, liberated of all charges and anterior con 


tracts,’ and the trick is done—also the owner of the land. 


This is the way contracts are obtained nine times out of ten, 


It appears that before the War in several districts of Nor 
mandy and Brittany, for instance in that of Argentan (Orne) 
and Légre (Maine-et-Loire), hundreds of such agreements haye 
been signed by too-confiding landlords. 

The iron industry in France is established on such lines that 
a private individual cannot possibly undertake the extraction 
of ore. It requires a capital of from 15 to 30 million franks 
to start a mine and open the shafts, etc. Only joint-stock com- 
panies could risk such an undertaking, and Germany being in 
want of ore for her war preparations, helped largely to create 
such companies, mostly constituted with French capital, so that 
they should seem to be controlled by Frenchmen, and make it 
easier to get the grants. 

That was the procedure of our cunning enemies. They did 


not wish to risk their capital, so they hid their nationality behind — 


French capital and French names, but, when the enterprise was 
well established and prosperous, then German capital came in 
and replaced the French capital as easily. as the French 
personnel was replaced by German directors. This was done by 
Thyssen and others, as Léon Daudet has proved and as was 
exposed not so very long ago in that sensational trial of the 
Electric Works of Genoa. 

In the departments of Orne and Calvados, also in Brittany, 
German companies, more or less disguised, had almost monopo- 
lised the ore-fields. And it was the methodic execution of a well- 
matured plan, followed up with great tenacity, which culminated, 
to a certain extent, in the Germanisation of the country occupied. 
Not at all to chance was due the coincidence of the intensive 
working of the mines of Normandy, with the Germanisation 
of the blast furnaces of Caen; of the selection of Cherbourg 
as a port of call by the Nord-Deutscher Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
Amerika lines ; of suspicious-looking individuals in the neighbour- 
hood of the wireless telegraph station; the creation of the 
Thyssen Railways; the purchase of electric plants for the neces- 
sary motive power ; and last, but not least, the scheme for leasing 
the Port of Granville to the firm of Poorter-Krupp. 

We see now how very well the Germans had begun to exploit 
the mining industry in France, and had obtained iron for the 
Krupp Works at Essen. They then took a step farther—a 
well-considered one, which took them a long way. When in 
possession of the ferruginous ‘ littoral,’ they united it to the port of 
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Dielette, only a few miles distant from the naval station of 
Cherbourg, then already threatened by German Navigation 
Companies with, unfortunately, the official consent of the 
Minister of Commerce at the time. In the summer of 1912 
he came to open the port of Dielette, which had been leased to 
‘Thyssen et Cie.,’ about the time of the Agadir incident. 
Further, the ‘Hauts-Fourneaux’ (blast-furnaces) of Caen 
were established under cover of the Association Thyssen-le- 
Chatelier, and the German invaders were allowed to establish a 
railway—a mining railway to begin with, but intended for use 
when they had taken Calais. Fortunately for France, England, 
and the world this did not come to pass, but the danger was very 
near. 

In order to make this clearer, I may add that the depart- 
ments of La Manche and Calvados formed part of the plan of 
occupation, for as Germany did not believe England would inter- 
yene in the event of war with France, she had her eye on the 
port and the Cotentin.* In her propaganda leaflets she had 
already called Cherbourg ‘The German Gibraltar,’ on account 
of its admirable position, commanding, as it did, the Channel 
and the British South Coast. In the event of war, Cherbourg 
was to be taken by the German Navy. And to secure this ‘ The 
Dielette Mining Company’—then most conveniently situated 
about 14 miles away—had constructed a deep-water harbour about 
800 metres from the shore, and connected with it by an aerial 
railway. The grounds of the Wireless Telegraph Station-had 
been bought by the before-mentioned Company, and, as though 
by chance, in the immediate vicinity of the Arsenal. It may also 
have been due to accident that the aforesaid Company had stored 
in those grounds about 2000 tons of dynamite. 


Now, though some may find it amusing to read how these 
carefully laid plans went ‘agley,’ it is well to point out that they 
came perilously near to success. Germany is not beaten, either 
in the field or in the world of industry—at least the people do not 
know they are beaten, and the essence of German opinion is 
‘We didn’t win perhaps, but we didn’t lose.’ 

Germany has gone through periods in her history as disastrous 
as the present, and yet not ‘ gone under.’ Napoleon thought he 
had crushed the military power of Prussia, but by a clever ruse 
she outwitted him and had an army of 30,000 men ready to meet 
him on his return from that fatal campaign in Russia. But for 
that unexpected army, which he was then quite unprepared to 


* The ‘ Cotentin’ is the name given to the peninsula in which Cherbourg 
is situated, and it should be remarked that it also faces and commands the 
Channel Islands. 
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face, his subsequent history and that of Kurope might have } 
somewhat different. Germany has been made by war, and th 
fore always ‘ goes for minerals.’ And as minerals to her 
war,* she must be kept off the ore-fields of France. 4 
France kept her frontier treaty faithfully—to her own 
doing. She evacuated a zone of 10 kilometres from the front 
and thereby exposed Briey and Longwy—her richest dis ric 
to the enemy, who promptly proceeded to make every use of § 
and left them in ruins. England needs iron for the arts of pé 
and in the ore-fields of Northern France, almost at her do 
is scope for British capital and energy to oust the Teuton 
the stronghold he had made there, and help ‘ make good” 
abominable destruction he has caused in industrial France. ~ 


E. Boussl 


3 Read in conjunction with the above statement, the following quota 
is illuminating. ; “ 
. ‘Manyanese, for steel and munitions, is regarded as a metallurgical neces 
Germany's supply by the end of the second year of war was probably exhay 
. although previous to this she had accumulated large stores of high 
ore from foreign sources. . . . The Peace Treaty with the Ukraine has ¢ 
up to Germany large quantities of high-grade mangahese ore. These dep 
at Nikopol, on the Dnieper, have yielded one-fifth of the total output of Ru 
Of probably more import to Germany, however, are the manganese mil 
the Russian Caucasus, which, before the War, produced one-half of the 


supply.’—From T7'he Iron Age, New York. 1918. 
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